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L THE MAIDEN. 

CHAPTER I. DUTY BEFOBB FLBASURE. 

'^ Anna, dear," stud Mrs Lee in a quiet tone to her 
eldest daughter, a young maiden over whose head the 
blossoms of only eighteen happy summers had fallen, ^' it 
18 time you were beginnmg to dress for the party at Mn 
LesUeV 

Anna Lee sat sewing near a window, and was bend* 
ing closer towards the light, as it was beginning gradu«- 
ally to withdraw before the shadows of an autumn even* 
ing. She let the work faU into her lap, and mused for a 
fihort time. Then turning her soft blue eyes upon her 
mother, she said, 

** I believe I won^t go this evening.'* 
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'* Why not, Anna ? You have made every prepara- 
tion. What has caused you to change your mind?" 

The maiden sat again silent for nearly a minute, evi- 
dently debating whether she should go out or not. Com- 
pany had been invited at the house of an acquaintance, 
where she had fully intended to spehd the evening. 

^* I don't think I ought to go," she replied, a little 
evasively. 

"Why, dear?" 

" I think I shall be happier at home, mother." 

" But we should not always consult our own feelings. 
Think whether your absence will not take from the plea- 
sure of some of Mrs Leslie's guests. Some of your young 
friends will miss you. I think I would go, Anna ; if not 
for my own sake, for the sake of others." 

"And ma}' Inot stay at hoiAe fbr thfe same reason ?" 
said Anna, going quickly to the side of her mother, who 
sat in a large chair, her face pale and wearing an expres- 
sion of langour. She drew her arm around her mother^s 
neck as she spoke. 

" You may, if such a reason can keep you at home," 
replied Mrs Lee. 

" I think it does require me to stay at home. You 
are not so well to-day, and I cannot bear to have you 
worried with giving the children their suppers and put- 
ting them to bed. John and Charley are rude to Mar- 
■garet, and never will let her do anything for them with- 
out a disturbance. Your head has ached dreadfully, and 
has only been easy for the last hour. If you should have 
to see after the children, the pain will .come back, and 
then you will get no rest all night." • - 
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Mrs. Lee did not immediately repl;?; Her feelings were 
touched at the affectionate, self-sacrificing spirit of her • 
diild. But she could not bear the thought of having 
her forego the enjoyment of a social evening on her ac- 
count. 

'^ I think, Anna," she at length said, <^ that I am a 
great deal better, and that it will not hurt me in the least 
to see afler the children. So don^t think anything mora 
about me, but go and get yourself ready at once." 

Anna stood in an attitude and with an expression of 
irresolution upon her countenance. 

'.' Go, dear," urged the mother ; *' I wish you to da 

BO." 

" 1*11 go and see after the children first." 

And Anna passed with light steps firom the room. 

^^ Dear, . good giri I " murmured the mother, sinking 
languidly back in her chair, as her daughter vanished 
from her sight. 

Anna went to the dining-room^ where four children 
were romping and making a loiid noise — some singing at 
the top of their voices, and others poimding on the floor, 
and dragging about the chairs. " Among them was a lit-^ 
tie girl named Mary, four years old, who was dancing^ 
and singing as loud as the rest. As Anna came in, she 
becaine quiet, drew up to her side, and took fast. hold of 
her hand. 

" John," said Anna, speaking in a mild, yet firm voice,. 
io the eldest boy, who. was' hammjering on the floor, 
^^ mother is not well this evening. Your noise will maker 
ker head ache." 

John looked up at .his sister a moment, but did notr. 
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beed her words. He continued to make as much noise 
lis before. 

" I 'vo a beautiful story to tcU you all," the elder sis- 
ter now said. 

Tbb had the effect she desired. John threw down 
his hammer, Charley let go the chair he was drag^ng 
iiround the room, and all of them gathered quietly around 
their sister, and looked up eagerly into her iiice, 

Anna told them a touching little story about some 
<shildren whose mother took sick and died, and left them 
to be taken care of by strangers, who were not kind to 
them as their own dear mother had been. Tears were 
in the eyoa of two of the children ; but John, though in- 
terested, seemed but little affected by the narrative. 

" Tell us another story, sister," said Mary. ^ 

'^ Yes, sister, do," urged the other children. 

And Anna told them another story. 

*'Now, another." 

^^ I 've told you two good stories. And now I must 
^et you all your suppers." 

" You 're not going to get my supper," said John, in 
an ill-natured tone. *' I shall eat with ^ father and 
mother." 

*^ And so shall I," responded Charley. 

*' Oh, no," mildly returned Anna. ^* Mother has been 
sick to-day ; so you must all eat your suppers together, 
and go quietly to bed. Your noi^ disturbs her." 
. ^* To bed, indeed I Ho I ho I I 'm not going to bed 
these two hours yet." 

*' O yeSy John, you are. If mother is sick, and wanti 
you to go to bed early, I am sure you will go." 
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^^ I 'm going to sit up. If mother is sick, my sitting 
up won't hurt her. I 've got all my lessons to learn/' 

^' You can study them in the morning just oa well, and 
A great deal better. So, John, be a good boy, and cat 
your supper with the other children." 

" No, I won't — so there now. Miss ! And you need 
not say another word about it." 

Anna sighed as ahe turned away from her brother, 
whose natural disposition was shewing its inherent evil 
^tendencies so early, and began to prepare the children's 
sapper. When it was ready, she lifted the two younger 
children, Jane and Mary, into their places, and then 
taming to Charley, she stooped over him, and whispered 
something in .his ear. 

The boy instantly took his place at the table, with a 
smile upon his face. But John was not to be moved. 
He resolutely persisted in refusing to eat his supper then. 

Afber Anna had helped all the little ones at the table, 
she went to where John was sitting in a chair, in a sulky 
mood ; and taking a seat beside him, said, in a calm, mild 
voice, 

" John, mother has not been well all day. She has 
snfiered very much with headache, and is only now a 
little better. I want to go out this evening, but can't 
begin to get ready until I have given you all your sup- 
pers, and seen you to bed. Won't you then, for my 
sake, eat with the other children now, and then go to 
bed like a good boy ? " 

" No, I will not I " This was said very ill-naturedly. 

*' O yes, John, I am sure you will." 

"Bat I tdl you I won't. I'm not going off to be4 
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just becaufio' you 'wisli me to do so. Go, if you %ill, 
but d on't trouble yourself abofit me. I '11 eat my supper 
vheil fath^ comes home." 

Anna vras grieved, as she often before bad been, at 
Jobn^s unkindness and self-will. And sbe even felt ^ 
tisittg emotion' of toger ; but tbis sbe quickly suppressed. 
Turning from bim, sbe waited upon ber brotber and 
^ters wbo were at tbe table, and wben tbey were done, 
to(^ tbem up into tbeir cbamber, and laid tbem all snugly 
in tbeir beds ; not, bowcver, before telling tbem several 
fitories, and bearing tbem say in turn a little prayer. 
Kissing eacb sweet face, sbe took tbe lamp, and descended 
to tbe dining-room. It was nearly an bour since sbe lefb 
ber motber in ber own cbamber. She found John still 
fixed in bis resolution to sit up, as be was in tbe babit of 
doing. After one or two efforts to dissuade bim from 
bis purpose, sbe left bim alone, and went into ber 
mother's room. It was still an boiir before Mr Lee was 
expected bome. 

" Wby, Anna, dear, wby are you not getting ready to 
go to Mrs Leslie's ? " 

'* I 've just got tbe diildreii, all but Jobn, off lo bed. 
He wants to sit up and eat witb you aind &tber." 

" Well, let bim. He can go to bed bimself wben be get8 
sleepy. So now, make baste and put on your tbings." 

Anna went out, and ascended to ber own cbamber ; 
but sbe was little inclined to do as ber mother bad urged 
ber. Tbe effort sbe bad made to induce Jobn to do as 
sbe wished bim, and bis unkind return, bad depressed her 
spirits, and caused ber to feel disinclined to go into com* 
pany. But this sbe conquered in a little while, and 
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<Dol\ec6ng that she was to be called for at seren, she 
commenced making the necessary preparations. While 
engaged in laying oat and arranging the clothes she in-* 
tended wearing, loud and angry words were heard by 
her from the kitchen, between John and the cook. De- 
scending quickly, in order to check the disturbance before 
it should reach the ears of her mother, she found that the 
perverse boy had been endeavouring to interfere with 
some of the cook's operations. That individual justly 
opposed him, and thb produced a contention between 
them, the result of which was a blow over John's head 
with the tongs, well laid on, just at the moment of Anna's 
entrance. John was seizing the shovel, when his sister 
caaght his arm. Feeling that he had been in the wrong, 
and checked by Anna's presence, he let the weapon fall, 
though not without an angrily uttered threat of what he 
would do to the cook. 

Anna now decided that she would not go out. If her 
mother had been weU, she would easily have managed 
John. But Anna knew, from the excited state of her 
nerves, that if she were compelled to leave her room to 
check such a scene, it would bring back upon her the 
^h^eadftd headache and sick stomach from which she had 
all day been suffering. 

'* It will be wrong for me to leave her, and I will not 
do so," she said to herself^ resolutely. 

The person who was to call for Anna, and accompany 
her to the party, was a young man named Herbert Gar- 
<lber. The fair young face and sweet temper of Anna 
1^ had won upon his feelings ; and, in consequence, he 
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Iiad thrown himself into her company whenever he could 
do so. As for Anna, all unconfessed to herself, her heart 
had began to feel an interest in the yoong man. The^ 
&ct that he was to call for her was a strong inducement ;, 
but a sense of duty was a much stronger feeling, and she 
goffered it, as has been seen, to prevail. 

Such a state of mind, so far in advance of most young 
persons, was not a mere natural growth — was not the 
regular maturity of germs of good, hereditarily derived—^ 
it was the result of sound maternal precepts, and a most 
earnest care that the tender mind of her child, in its de^ 
velopment, should be moulded into a right form. Early 
had Mrs Lee taught her first-bom the highest and best 
lesson a human bemg can learn — ^to imitate €rod in seek* 
ing to bless others. She had taught her to deny herself^ 
and to study to do good in all the relations of li£e. It is 
true that the mother had a sweet temper to mould ; and 
a natural ground of good from which quickly sprung into 
existence the seed she scattered with a liberal hand. StiU 
Anna had her own trials — her own struggles against her 
natural evils, that would lift their deformed }icads often 
and suddenly, causing her exquisite pain of mind. But 
such temptations, and the consequent disturbed state,, 
were good for her. They made her humbly conscious, 
that in herself she was weakness and evil, and that only 
by resisting evil daUy and hourly could she rise into true 
moral strength and beauty. And it was because she thus, 
in conscious weakness, strove agunst all that was not 
pure, and good, and innocent in herself, that Aie grew 
in grace day by day. 



Alter fully deciding in her. own mind that it vraa her 
daty to remain at home with her mother, who was not in 
a state to see after any of the children, should they awake 
and cry, as was often the case, and need attention, sho 
went into hei^ chamber and said, 

" I believe, mother, I will remain at home this evening. 
I shall not feel happy if I go out, and my unhappinesi 
will arise from a consciousness of not having done right* 
Do not urge me, for I believe to go would be wrong." 

'* If you feci so, Anna, I wUl not say one word. 
Though I cannot but be grieved to think that you are 
deprived of the pleasure you would have had at Mrr 
LesHe's." 

'* Not more than I shall gain at home, mother. Young 
as I am, I have many times proved the truth of what I 
have often heard you say — ^that the highest pleasure wo 
«ver have, is that inward peace which we all feel when 
we have denied ourselves some promised gratification for 
the sake of doing good to others." 

The mothcr^s eyes filled with tears aa she tumc^l 
them upon h&r daughter. She looked, but did not speak 
the pleasure she felt. 

A domestic came in at the moment, and said that a 
gentleman had called for Anna. 

'^ Mr Gardiner, I suppose," Anna said, as she arose 
And left the room. 

It was Mr Gardiner, whom she found in the parlour., 

>' Good evenings Miss Lee 1" he said, in a slightly dis- 
appointed tone, as Anna came in. *^ Are you not going 
to Mrs Leslie's ? " 

•• ** Ko," she replied j " I am sorry that you Imvc been 

li 
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at the trouble to call for me. Mother has been quite 
nnweU all da^, and I do not think I ought to leave her/' 

^* So yon do not intend going?" This was spoken in 
a still more disappointed yoice. 

" No, I cannot go to-night. It would be wrong for 
me to leave my mother, and I try never to do anything 
that I clearly see to be wrong." 

Bnt this noble-minded declaration did not awaken in 
the breast of Gardiner a responsive admiration. He was 
disappointed, and he eould not eonceal the feeling. 

After sitting for about ten minutes, the young man 
went away. The interview was not pleasant to ^ther of 
them. To stay at home from a party just because her 
mother was not very well, he considered rathear a stretch 
of filial duty ; and she, perceiving the true charaot^ of 
his thoughts, shrunk fVom him instinctively. 

I^om that time Anna received his attentions with em- 
barrassment. She did not reason much about it. She 
only felt repulsed. And that all this was right, will be 
seen in the next chapter. 

Shortly after Gardiner left, !Mr Lee came home. Annn 
was still sitting in the parlour, in a musing attitude. 

"Why, how is this, Anna? I thought you were 
going to Mrs Leslie's to-night," he said with kind inte- 
rest, flitting down by her side. 

" And so I was. But, you know, mother h«p had a 
8i<*k headache all day.** 

" Yes. How is she to-night ?** 

" She *8 a great deal better." 

*' Then, why couldn't you go ?" 

♦' Because the children are very apt to get fretful and 
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troublesome, and sometimes won't let any one see tbem 
to bed but mother or me. So I thought it best to give 
them their suppers first, and get them quietly put away 
for the night. After that was done, I began to fear 
that they might wake up, as is often the case, and re- 
quire attention ; and I knew if mother went to see to 
them, her headache would return. She needs quiet and 
rest. These will be everj^thing to her. If I had gone 
out, and anything had occurred on account of my absence, 
to bring back her illness, I should have felt very unhappy 
indeed." 

" You have done right, my dear," said Mr Lee, kisang 
affectionately the fair cheek of his daughter. " I am sorry 
that you have been deprived of the enjoyment you would 
have had at Mrs Leslie's ; but it is all for the best. Even 
in the least things of our life, as I have often before told 
you, there is a Providence." 

" I believe it, father. Already it has occurred to me, 
that it is for some good that I have been prevented from 
^oing this evening." 

•* It doubtless is, my child,** returned Mr Lee. " Good 
always springs from a denial of ourselves in order to be- 
nefit others. Ever think thus— ever act thus— and mi- 
nistering angels will draw near to you, and guard you 
from evil." 

Mr Lee's voice trembled slightly as he said this. 

" But I must go up and see your mother," he added ; 
and turning from Anna, he ascended to ^Irs Lee's cham* 
bcr. 
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criApTfiR ir. — Gardiner's true cnARACTKft 

EXHIBITED, 

Herbert Gardiner was tlio son of a retired mer* 
cliant, who had gained in trade a very large property. 
Herbert, liis only cliild, had received nil the advantages 
of education that wealth can give ; although it cannot 
be said (hat he had improved those advantages in any 
remarkable degree. He was bright enough, as regards 
intellect ; but a high motive for study was wanting. His 
father's wealth and social standing left him but little to 
strive for. 

Old Mr Gardiner had started in lifb without friends or 
capital, and had, by honest industry and steady perse- 
verance, worked his way up, until he stood sido by side 
with the most successful. He had a just estimate of the 
virtues by which he had risen in society, and ofcen strove 
to impress his son with a deep regard for them. But his 
precepts did not take very deep root in the ground of the 
young rnnh's mind. 

As soon as ho capie home from college, he was placed 
in a mercantile house. He did not, however, take much 
interest in the business, although, more to meet the re- 
quirements of his father than anything else, he attended 
to his duty sedulously enough to prevent his employers 
from becoming so much dissatisfied with him as to dimiss 
him. After he became of age, his father proposed that 
he should go into business with some one who had less 
capital, but a more thorough knowledge of trade than ho 
possessed. Such a person was not hard t9 fmd« A 
jroung man, whoso only cnpilal was business capacity, 
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lionesty, and energy of character, soon preaonicd LiinBclf* 
With him a co-partnership was formed, and a capital (>f 
five thousand pounds was placed in the hands of the new 
firm. 

Satisfied with the part he had done-«-or, the part that 
liad been done for him, viz. furnishing capital— Crardiner 
did not see that there were very strong claims on him for 
personal application. lie attended at the office daily, 
and took a certain part in the general operations that 
were going on, but did not burden his mind with any 
details, nor trouble himself with any care as to the ulti- 
mate result of their operations. He had confidence in 
his partner, who, glad to get capital to work with, pro- 
secuted the business with vigour and success, for mutual 
benefit. As for Gardiner, he took his pleasure in his 
own way. His most favourite companions were not 
of the safest kind, nor was his own moral character, likely 
to be elevated by associafling with them. 

He was about twenty-three years of age when he first 
met Anna Lee, and became charmed with her beauty. 
His marked attentions, and the evident pleasure he felt 
in her society, did not escape the notice of Anna, nor 
fail to make an impression upon her. And more than 
this, she was not insensible to the fact, that he moved in 
a higher circle than any to which her position in society 
would admit her. He was the son of a retired merchant 
of great wealth , she the daughter of a man in moderate 
circumstances, who had to struggle hard to support and 
educate a large family. It was not long before tho 
thought of Herbert would quicken her pulse, and the 
fight of him make the bipod warmer on her check. 
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His true character, however, was little known to her, 
and could she hare seen him amid the faTourite sharers 
of his coarse pleasures, and the dissipation in which 
many of his evenings were spent, she would have dis- 
missed him at once and for ever from her mind. It suited 
his present purpose, however, to assume a virtuous cha« 
racter. 



CHAFfKB IU.-«-THE BEAUTY AND POWBB OF GOODNESS. 

Anna remained sitting in a slightly pensive mood, in 
the parlour below, after her father lefl her. The manner 
of Gardiner had disturbed her feelings. It opened up to 
her eyes a new view of his character. It presented him 
to her from a new point of vision. She had denied her- 
self a desired pleasure for the sake of a sick parent, and he 
had not approved the act-— nay, had clearly disapproved it. 

<* Have I done right or wrong ?" she asked herself. 

Then reviewing her conduct, and weighing all the 
reasons that had decided her course of action, she mur- 
mured, " Right,** and rose to her feet. The tea-bell rang 
at the moment, and she ascended to the dining-room, to 
meet her father and mother, with a cheerful, happy face. 

^' rU pour out the tea,*' she said, as her mother came 
in leaning upon her father*s arm. ^* Take you my 
phice.*' 

*' No, dear. I can wait on the table well enough,** 
returned Mrs Lee. 

*' But I can do it better. So sit down in my place.** 

" Yes, dear, you had better,** said Mr Lee. ** Even 
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the flllght exertion of pouring out the tea may disturb 
your nervous syetem too much, and bring back tbal 
dreadful pain in your head. Let Anna wait on th* 
table this evening.*' 

Mrs Lee objected no farther, and Anna dtd t]i0 
honours of the table* 

John was very quiet, and had a thoughtful look. The 
fact was, remembering that Anna had nrged him to eat 
his supper and go to bed when the other children did, 
because she wished to go out, and seeing that, although 
called for, she had yet remained at home, he felt that he 
had been unkind to one who was always kind to him, and 
who, on account of his perverseness and ill-nature, had 
been deprived of an expected enjoyment. Had Anna 
permitted herself to get angry with John, and been led 
to speak to him from such irritation, he would have re* 
mained indifferent. But the gentle forbearance and self- 
denial of his elder sister touched the boy, and awakened 
his better feelings. After tea he called her aside, and told 
her he wanted to go to bed, and that he was sorry he 
bad not done as she wished him to do before. She for- 
gave him with a kiss, when the boy threw his anal 
round her neck and burst into tears. 

*' You are so good, and I am so bad," he sobbed, 
*' O sister, I wish I could be so good as you are.*' 

With kind words Anna soothed her brother^s mind, 
and urged him, in future, to try and love all around him, 
and to be obedient to the wishes of those who sought to 
do him good. He promised never to disregard what she 
should say to him, and to strive to conquer his bad 
temper. 
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' 6bo kissed tho penitent boy again, and he went up to 
lilfl chamber, with subdued feelings, but strong resolutions, 
fo do right in future. 

*^ What a dear good girl our Anna is,*' said Mr Lee, 
lifter Anna, on leaving the tea-table, had been drawn out 
of the room by John. 

** She is a blessing to our house," returned Mrs Lee, 
earnestly. ♦* What should I do without her ? For my 
sake, she has denied herself the pleasure of going to Mrs 
Leslie^s to-night, although she had made every prepara-» 
tion, and had promised herself, I know, much enjoyment. 
I urged her not to think of mo ; but she was firm, and 
presented her reasons in such a way, that I could not 
strongly oppose her." 

^* She has acted from a sense of right, and I am glad 
that she has done so." 

**I cannot but say the same, although my feelings 
have pled strongly for her ; and I have felt sad to think 
that my indisposition was the cause of her disappoint- 
ment." 

- ** To me," returned the husband and father, " this 
iittle incident, trifling as it may seem, has given a deeper 
satisfaction than anything that has occurred for & long 
time. I see in it the true safe-guard for our child, in this 
the most critical period of her life. If a self-den}ang 
preference of duty to pleasure supply the main spring of 
her actions through life, she will be safer against the 
■World^s alluring snares, than by any care which we can 
bestow. In this I trust we may trace the evidences of 
that true pr^iciple of vital Christianity, which can alone 
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supply a never-fuiling defence against the temptation! 
that beset us here. 

When Anna re-entered the room, and their eyes rest* 
cd upon her face, it ^as irith warmer affections, mingled 
•vith something of pride. 



CHAPTER IT. TRUE MAIDEN BELICACT AND ITS OPPO- 
SITE CONTRASTED, 



't( 



What in the world kept you away from Mrs Lcs* 
lie's ? " said a young friend and companion, about her 
own age, who called in to see Anna Lee on the next day. 
Her name was Florence Armitage. *^ We had a most 
delightful time. Everybody was asking for you, ami every- 
body was disappointed at your absence. I was ofraid 
} ou were sick, and have called in to see. What did 
keep you away ? " 

*^ Mother was not well, and I did not think it right to 
go out and leave her.'* 

•'Waashe very ill?" 

^^ Slifi had one of her violent attacks of headache, and 
was in bed nearly all day.'* 

^^ Tm sorry. But did that keep yon at home ? ** 

*^ Yes. The children were to look afler, aqd I knew 
if I were out of the way, and mother not able to attend 
to them, that thsre would be trouble, Something % 
was afraid, might occur to disturb her mind, and bring 
back the headache ; and then she would have, been sick 
all night. I would rather haye missed a dozen parties 
than that should have happened/' 
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Florence ^ not seem altogether satisfied that the 
mere fact of her mother's not being well was a suffidenft 
reason why Anna should forego the pleasures of company. 
Bat she did not say this. She only remained nlent for 
a moment or two, and then began to speak of the de- 
lightful time they had had. 

" I do not know when I have spent a more pleasant 
evening,'* she said. *^ We missed you very much. And 
that is not all. Your absence deprived us of the company 
of another, whose presence all would have welcomed. 
Or, at least, it was the opinion of some of us that such 

« 

WAS the case. Mr Gardiner was not there." And as 
Florence said this she looked at Anna with an arch smile. 

The latter could not prevent a soft blush from stealing 
over her face, and her eyes were again cast upon the 
floor. Lifting them, however, after a thoughtful pause, 
she said to her friend in a serious voice, 

" Are you sure Mr Gardiner was not there ? " 

^^ He came, it is true ; but only staid a little while. 
It was almost as gopd as if he had not been there at all.'* 

*^ But you ought not to say my absence kept him away." 

^^No. Only that your absence caused him to- go 
away ; " replied her friend, smiling. 

" You have no right to draw such an inference, 
Florence. I would much rather it should not.be done. 
I am yet too young to have my name associated with 
that of any young man." 

•^ How old are you, pray ? Perhaps I have mistaken 
your' age. Are you fifteen yet ? " continued Florence, 
in the same sportive mood. 

(' I know you like young Gardiner/* she continued. 



^' You can't help it. And all I blame you for Is, tlmt 
you did not go to Mn Lieslie*8 with him." 

^* And neglect a sick mother ? *' 

*' It was not any serioua mattefi that you know well. 
Only a atck headache. You could have gone well 
enough." 

^^ Not with a clear conscience, Florence, and without 
that, I could not have been happy anywhere. External 
circumstances are nothing in the scale of happiness, if all 
be not right within; I can say from my heart, that I 
enjoyed myself far more at home than I could possibly 
haTo done at Mrs Leslie's, no matter who was or was 
not there." 

*^ Yon do not deny, then, that you like young Gardi- 
ner?" 

** I said nothing in regard to him. Why should I 
deny or affirm on the subject ? I do not know anything 
about him. I have only seen him a few times in com- 
pany ; and I would be a weak one, indeed, cither to 
think or wish myself beloved by a man who is almost a 
total stranger." 

'* He is no stranger. Does not every one in the city 
know his family and standing ? " 

" But what do you or I know about him ?— of his 
feelings, character, or principles ? " 

*' You are a strange girl to talk, Anna." 

" I think not. Is it not of importance to know some- 
thing of the governing principles of the man whose at- 
tentions are received ? — who is admitted, in a character 
80 marked and peculiar, to your intimacy ? 

** Certainly. But, then, it is easy enough for any one 
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io see, at a glance, what a young man u. I can do so. 
There is young Hartley for example, whom we both 
know. It is no hard matter to see what he is^** 

^* How do you estimate him ? " 

<^ As a very narrow-minded person, I do not like him 
at all." 

"Why?" 

" I havo just said ; because he is narrow-minded." 

'* That is, you think so. Now, I differ in opinion, 
judging from the few opportunities 1 have had of observr 
ing him. I should call him a young man of strong good 
sense, and one who could never stoop to a mean action.'' 

" You do not know him as well as I do.*' 

" Perhaps not. As before intimated, I do not think 
much about the characters of young men." 

" It seems you have thought about Hartley's charac<» 
ter." 

" My opinion of him is only one of those first impres- 
sions which are usually received by us all. I have met 
him some three or four times ; and in every conversation 
I have had with him, I have been pleased to remark a 
strong regard for truth and honour, and a generous ^1- 
ing towards every one, except those who deliberately do 
^vrong." 



CSAITER v.— TUB maiden's FIRST STBOyO TRIAL. 

Since last meeting with Gardiner, Anna had e:camincd 
her own heart closely.; she had thought much about him, 
and endeavoured to analvze his character as accurately as 



possible^; The restilt was a dUtinct conviction, that, 
although she could not but feel an interest in him, he 
was not one whose moral feelings harmonized with her 
own. The glimpse she had obtained of his character, 
when she told him she must remain at home on account 
of licr mother^s illness, was enough to cause her to shrink 
from him. 

In meeting him again, she could not but manifest the 
reserve and coldness she felt. Tliis disturbed him ; and 
his disturbed feelings reacted on hers, and thus drove 
them further asunder. When tho^ parted that night 
both felt unhappy. 

From this tunc, Gardiner, who was piqued at Anna'^ 
Coldness, was resolved to win her. The yery indiffcrcnco 
she manifbsted only confirmed iiis purpose. 

He called frequently on Mr Lee, and managed 
often to throw himself into his company in a busi- 
ness way. In every interview, Gardiner was exceedingly 
polite and deferential ; the effect of which on the father's 
mind could hardly fail to be favourable. 

As for Anna, the oftener she met with the young man 
the stronger became her dislike to him. She could not 
tell why ; but her heart shrunk from him more and more 
daily. 

One evening she was sitting at her piano, and playing 
over some favourite piece of music, when a domestic 
came m, and said that her mother, who was alone in her 
room, wished to see her. 

Anna went up, as desired. 

^^ Sit down, dear, I hove something I wisli to say to 
>-ott." ■ . 
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The manner in wHcli Mrs Lee spoke caused the beart 
of Anna to sink heaTily. There was something strange 
and ominous in it. She dropped into a chair by her 
mother's side, and looked eamestlj^ in her faee. Some-^ 
thing half whispered to her the nature of what she was 
to hear. 

" Your father, Anna, who went but a little while ago, 
wishes me to say to you,'' began the mother, in a Yoice 
that was neither clear nor composed, *^that Mr Herbert 
Gardiner has asked of him the privilege of claiming, with 
yonr consent, your hand in marriage." 

The maiden rose quickly to her feet, and stood with a 
quiyering lip before her mother. 

*< You have no doubt expected as mnch,- Anna,^ added 
Mrs Lee, after a pause. '^ Mr Gardiner has visited you 
frequently of late." 

Anna tried hard to speak, but it was nearly ft minute 
before she could articulate. At length she said, sa a 
tremulous voice, the tears starting from her eyes as she 
spoke — 

** Mother— dear mother! Do not speak to me of that. 
I love you too well to vnsh to part from you.'* 

And she sunk by her mother's ride, and hid her &ce 
in her lap. Mrs Lee was deeply moved. She placed 
one hand tenderly upon Anna's head, and, with the ether, 
clasped the hand of her child that had fallen upon her 
bosom. For some time all was still. Then Mrs Lee en- 
deavoured to raise Anna from her recrmibent position ; 
with some difficulty she succeeded in doing so, and placing 
her in a chair by her ride. But the face of the mnidcn 
remained conccolcd in her hands. 
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** Anna, dear,** again began tile mother, *' I respcmd 
with deep tenderness to the love you express. It inll be 
a sad day for me when I am called upon to give you up. 
But I cannot hide from myself the fact that I shall have 
to meet and go through the trial, sooner or later. I will 
not shrink from it, even if it should be to-morrow, if your 
best interests are concerned.*' 

There was a pause, but no reply. Mrs Lee resumed : 

*' Let your mother speak to you freely. She loves 
you best. Heretofore she has always communicated with 
you imrescrvedly. Let her do so now. Be calm. Be a 
woman. Meet this subject, the most important in your 
life, with unruffled feelings. As I before said, Mr Gar- 
diner has declared to your father that he wishes to ad- 
dress you with views of marriage. He, in fact, through 
your father, offers you his hand. Do you accept it ? " 

There was a breathless silence. 

" Speak, my child I What is your decision? " 

'^ If left to my decision, mother, it is soon made,'' was 
the murmured reply. 

" It rests with you, of course." 

A quick shudder passed through the maiden's frame, 
which was distinctly felt by Mrs Lee. Then slie said, 
in a firm voice, — 

'* I decline his offer ! " 

" Anna!" and Mrs Lee half started to her feet in sur- 
|>rise. 

•* Did you not say that I was to decide?" 

** True. But how can you decide against Aim, of all 
•thers?" 

" Becn'usp, of all others, 1 least regard liim The 
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oftener t see Liin, the more itrongly I am repulsed hj 
Lim." 

4» ^viiy ? »♦ 

" I cannot tell" 

A long silence followed, during which the mother's 
mind gradually became clear, and its perceptions distinct. 
Both herself and husband had been greatly pleased at 
the offer of Qardincr, and neither of them had enter- 
tiiinod the most remote idea that Anna would have de- 
clined it. In doing so as promptly as she did, Mrs Leo 
was thrown back upon herself, disappointed and confound- 
ed. But her good sense, just perceptions, and genuine 
affection for her child, restored, gradually, her mind's 
true tone and balance. 

^' It b for you, and you alone, Anna,'' she at length 
said, in a serious, yet affectionate voice, *^ to decide this 
matter, and your decision must settle the question. But 
in making it, have you well considered ? *' 

** Mother, I have* Though too young to be called 
upon to decide a matter of so much importance, I havB 
yet been compelled to do it ; and it has not been without 
many a hard struggle, and many an earnest prayer . for 
guiding light to Him whose wisdom is a lamp to our feet. 
I cannot say I have not been tempted strongly to make 
the decision in his favour.^* 

*' You knew, then, of his intended proposition to your 
father?" 

** No. But I heard from a mutual friend that he was 
visituig me with serious intentions of marmge, if I would 
consent, which seemed to be thought a matter of course. 
.At that time I weighed ihe matter well, and shortly 
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aflerwards decided my course. Nothing has ance oc- 
curred to make me waver, but rather to confirm my r^ 
solution. The oftener I meet him, the more repulsive 
does he seem to me. Sometimes I have a feeling of 
suffocation when in his company. And never do I come 
into his presence without sending up an almost involun- 
tary prayer for wisdom and humble trust in the provi- 
dential care of my heavenly Father," 

Mrs Lee drew her arm tightly around her child. She 
was a woman with a true heart and enlightened per- 
ceptions, and was therefore satisfied that Anna was act 
governed by any chil(^h impulse. Feeling thus, act 
the honour nor wealth of the worid could have tempted 
Mrs Lee to sacrifice her child. 

In about an hour Mr Lee was heard coming in at the 
street door ; and Anna, first kissing her mother tenderly, 
glided up to her own chamber. Closing the door after 
her, she sunk down by her bed-side upon her knees, and 
remained m that attitude for nearly half an hour. When 
she arose, her face ^^as very pide, but elevated in expres- 
rion, and beautiful to look upon. Seating herself by the 
window, she lifted her eyes to the pure sky, jewelled with 
its myriad stars, and bathed in the soft moonlight. There 
was about her feelings a holy tranquillity — a deep con- 
sciousness of having acted right in a matter involving 
most vital consequences. The scene accorded with her 
feelings. Her state of mind was snch that nature could 
speak to her heart, with its low but earnest voice, in lan- 
guage firee from perverted human passion. She lis t ened 
to this voice. Her heart Mi its lireathings, and snsweied 
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-io them as tlic murmuring seolean answers to tlic gentle 
freeze that seeks caressingly its yielding strings. 

*^ This is my first strong trial : ^' thus she thought afccr 
a time-— ^' the first temptation my woman's heart has had 
to endure. How easily might I have fallen into this 
-flinare, but for the early instructions, and the example set 
-me by a true-minded mother. She gave me right 
principles by which to estimate all things around me, and 
guided my opening affections to things pure and elevated. 
•Had I not been blessed with such a mother — so wis'e, so 
thoughful, so judicious— my weak heart might have been 
dazzled by a brilliant offer, and I led to accept it, to the 
destruction of all my best hopes here, and perhaps here- 
after." 

Anna slightly shuddered as this idea came vividly bo- 
fore her mind. . 

Some readers may think that the little knowledge Anna 
liad of the character of Gardiner was not enough to cause 
her to feel, in rejecting his suit, so strongly as here riepre- 
sented. Let such an one know, that a maiden with moral 
feelings as pure and unselfish as were those of Anna Leo, 
needs but to have a comer of the veil lifled in order to 
enable her to determine the quality of a lover^s mind. A^ 
-the quality of the whole ocean may be determined by ihat 
of a single drop, so may she, by a single clearjy-seen phase 
of his moral character, determine its whole nature, 
^nd Anna Lee did so. Not fully^ at first, but undoubt- 
-ingly '; when, added to her rational convictions, came an 
Instinctive feeling of repulsion towards him, s^. one who 
.was impure, and deeply selfish. 
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CIIAPTEIJ VI.— TRIED AND PBOVED. 

Anna shrunk from meeting her parent on the next 
morning. What her father^s views of the course she had 
taken would be she could not tell. She believpd that ha 
woul4 not for a moment hesitate to approve of her decla- 
ration ; and yet doubt would cross her mind, and dis- 
turb her young heart to its very centre. 

When the breakfast bell rung, she descended from her 
chamber. Her first glance was at her mother^s face. 
The expression of that told her instantly that all was not 
ri^rht. She did not look at her father for some time after. 
At length her eyes sought his countenance; it was 
thoughtful, and somewhat stern. What could it mean ? 
Did he wish her to marry a man against whom her whole 
heart revolted ? It could not be. Yet why this change ? 

So deeply did the unhappiness evidently felt by her 
mother, and the stem look of her father, affect Anna, 
that she found it impossible to swallow her food, and soon 
retired from the table^ 

Before Mr X«ee left the house, he took his wife aside^ 
and said, in a^ serious voice, — 

** Anna, you must not let this matter ^o to rest at 
once. An offer of marriage, ^uch as this, can r»cver be 
had again for our daughter. Think-^ Herbert Gardiner 
is the only son of one of our wcalth!c9t and most esteemed 
citizens I The character of the family is untainted, and 
^hat of the young man, as far as my knowledge goes, 
unexceptionable. What folly, then, for our ctiild t^ 
refuse such an o^er," 
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her, and taw tbat her eyes were not only full of tean, 
but that large dropi were fklling oyer her cheeki. 

Anxiously did Anna wait for his return at eyening, in 
order, once more, to look into hb face, in the hope that 
its coldness would have passed away. But the more Mr 
Lee thought about the matter, the more he was dissatis- 
fied. There was, therefore, no light hi his countenance 
for his daughter's eye. There still rested a heavy doud 
upon his brow. This continued for three days ; at the 
end of which period he was to ^ve an answer to the 
application made by Gardiner. The nearer the time ap* 
preached for meeting the young man, the more unhappy 
did Mr Lee appear in the presence of his family. On 
the morning of the day on which a reply to Gardiner's 
proposition was to be ^ven, he seemed unsnally grave. 
Poor Anna was wretched. Never in her life had she 
suffered so acutely. She loved her father with the purest 
feelings— with the deepest tenderness ; there was no 
sacrifice that she dared make, that would not have been 
cheerfully made for his sake. But more had been asked 
than she could in conscience do ; for with her the mar- 
riage-rite was felt to be a religious obligation, and the 
marriage union one that should be made in the sight of 
Heaven,-— thus she had been taught to regard them by 
her mother, who, since she anticipated such a proposi'* 
tion, had sought, gently and almost unconsciously to her 
child, to lead her to think of marriage as one of the most 
sacred acts of a woman's life. 

There were times, it is true, when she felt like yield* 
ing to her father's wishes, or to what she had the strong* 
est reasons for believing were his wishes-^of ^ving her- 
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self Up, passively, if her heart were crushed in doing so.' 
But the precepts of her mother had been too dcejily 
stored in her mind. She understood clearly, that, in the 
sight of Heaven, she dared not make such a sacrifice.- 
That marriage was too holy a thing to be perverted. 

Anna knew that on this day an answer would have to 
be given to Mr Gardiner — and she therefore understood 
why her father seemed more than usually oppressed in 
his feelings. Afler he had gone out, she went up to her 
own room, and there spent the whole morning alone. 
Anxiously did she await his return at dinner-time. As 
the hour of his coming approached, the unhappy girl be- 
came more and more wretched. An undefined fear took 
hold of her — a dread of some impending evil. When 
t}ie clock struck three, and she heard, soon after, her 
father's well-known footstep along the passage, atad on 
the stairs, her heart stood almost still. Mr Lee went 
direct to his wife's chamber. Ten minutes more of 
anxious suspense passed, when Anna heard the ringing 
of her mother's bell. A domestic went up to her room ; 
then the steps of the same domestic were heard asgsnd'^ 
ing to her chamber. The door opened. 

" Your mother wishes to see you." 

The maiden started, and turned as pale as death ; but 
she obeyed the summons, though with a sinking heart. 
At her mother's door she paused for nearly a minute, 
and strove, by a powerful effort, to subdue her agitated 
feelings ; but she strove in vain. When she entered, . 
she was hardly conscious of anything beyond a fear bf 
something undefined. But her eyes Sought instantly her 
ftther's face. A great change had taken place. Instead 
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of the stem, cold, offended look that his countenance had 
^orn for three days, it was sabdued, and tender, and 
full of affection. He reached his hand towaids her, and 
she sprang into his arms, and sunk weeping upon hif 
bosom. 

"Dear father I you love me stilll" she at length 
murmured, lifting her head, and looking him in the 
face. 

" Love you, my child I I have alwa}'8 loved you ; 
but now more deeply than ever." 

'* Then I am happy — happy !" she said again, letting 
her head fall upon his breast. I want no other love but 
the love that makes this home so sweet. It is the first 
love — the best love — and the most unselfish of all." 

Mr Lee drew his arm tightly around his child, as a 
response to the sentiment she had just uttered. 

*' Yes, my daughter," he said, " the loves that make 
our childhood's home happy are the most unselfish. 
May they be long continued to us !'' 

^^ Amen," was the solemn response, breathed half in* 
voluntarily, yet sweetly, by the maiden, as she clasped 
tightly her father's hand. 

Mrs Lee's eyes were full of tears ; but her whole face 
was elevated and glad. She looked calmly on the scene 
passbg before her, silently lifting her heart in thankful-* 
ness for so good a child. 

" Will you pardon the late strangeness of my manneif 
towards you, Anna ?" Mj^ Lee said, afler a little while^ 
nusing his daughter up, and looking into her face. 
' •* Do not speak of it father," she returned, quickly. 
'* If you love me— if you do not blame me — ^if you will 
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l^t me still call this my home, and you my best beloved, 
I ask no more. My cup vill be full ; full to the brim.*' 

'^ Blame you, Anna ? "Eol If there has been any 
blame, I must bear it. Tou have been right. Love 
you ? We cannot tell you how much we love you. And 
may the day be far distant when you shall go to another 
home I" 

'* You have made me happier, dear father, than I have 
ever been,** Anna said, strugglmg to hide the emotion 
that was swelling in her bosom. '^ Do not again feel of- 
fended with me. You have taught me to act from a 
sense of right in all I do, — ^you have wisely sought to 
elevate my understanding, and have given me principles 
by which to determine all my actions. These principles 
I will ever strive to make rules of conduct. By them I 
will seek to determine between right and wrong ; and, 
choosing the right, I will endeavour to abide by it, in all 
firmness and consdentiousness.** 

*^ Do so, my cliild, even if your father, strange as such 
a thing may be, should rise up in opposition. Obey hiin 
just so far as he wishes you to obey the truth he has 
taught you, but no farther. You are now a woman, and 
by your own acts you must be justified or condemned. 
Take no step in life without a clear perception that it is 
right. Seek aid and light firom all who are wiser than 
yourself, but let their wisdom guide you, if guided by 
others at all. If you cannot see with them, do not act 
firom them. Avoid this, as you would a great evil.** 

After a slight pause, Mr Lee added, 

*^ I saw Mr Gardiner to-day, and decUned for you 
Us ofier. Deeply thankful am I that you had the re- 
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•oIqIIoii io reiW him. You acted with truQ wisdom, 
and A noble finnness that I shall ever admire. Of all 
that oecurred, your mother will inform you at another 
time/' 



CHAFTEB VII.-^A BISAPfOINTUEKT. 

Wbsk Mr Lee vent to his office on the morning of 
the day named as that on which he was to give an answer 
to Herbert Gardiner, he felt in a very uncomfortable stato 
of mind. The cause for this was two-fold. First, he 
could not help feeling a strong desire for the proposed 
union ; and second, he felt that the interview with the 
young man would be an embarrasing one. But it 
could not be avoided. 

He was sitting in his own private room, about eleven 
o'clock, when Gardiner came in, smiling pleasantly, and 
bowing with perfect ease and self-possession. But in a 
few minutes his manner changed. The disturbed state 
of Mr Lee's mind was communicated to his own. 

«« You know the nature of my business, Mr Lee," he 
sud, after talking indifferently for a short time. ^* What 
b the answer I am to receive at your hands ? " 

'^ I regret exceedingly," returned Mr Lee, ^^ to 
be compelled to decline your very flattering offer ; but 
my daughter is firm in her opposition to our wishes in 
the matter. We have-— 

'* Your daughter objects?" the young man said, with 
an instantly flushed face, rising quickly to his feet. 
" Humph I " 
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Tliere was an tie of contempt and conscioas fitiperioiity 
in the manner of Gardiner that seriously offended Mr Lee. 

^^ Tea, sir/* he said, his own manner also chan^ng, 
*' She objects, and she, doubtless, has good reasons for 
it ; for she never acts from prejudice or caprice/' 

*' Ha ! ha ! Don*t she, indeed ? " The young man had 
lost control of himself, and spoke very contemptuously, 
lie was quick-tempered, proud, and could ill bear op- 
position. The unexpected rejection of his suit from one 
whose social position he considered below his own, had 
chafed him severely. For nearly a minute he returned 
Mr Lee's steady gaze ; and then, turned on hb heel and 
strode from the room. 

The father of Anna drew a long breath, as soon as ho 
found himself alone— sat with eyes upon, the floor for 
some time, and then got up, and walked to and fro, in a 
deeply abstracted mood. While doing so, one of the 
Directors of the Company, of which he was the President,- 
an intimate fiiend, came in. He noticed that Lee was 
disturbed, and inquired the reason ; when he related tho 
interview which had just transpired. 

*^ The vain fop ! ** ejaculated the friend. *' And he really 
had the assurance to offer himself to your sweet Anna?'' 

" He offered himself," replied Mr Lee ; " but why 
should that be called assurance ? '' 

*^ Humph I Tou certainly do not know him." 

" I never heard a breath against him in my life.'' 

" I have, then ; and words to. Why, this Herbert 
Gardinet is totally unfit to be the husband of a pure-mind- 
ed creature like Anna, or indeed to be permitted to etiter^ 
the society where she is." • 



" You speak strongly." 

'^ Not more so than I should speak. It is strange that 
you have never heard his character. I thought that it 
tras notorious." 

" He is in business with a very excellent young man.*' 

^' O yes ; his capitid does that. Bat a business con- 
nection and a marriage are two very different things. I 
might be willing to enter into business relations with a 
man that I should not like to see the husband of my 
daughter." 

'* Very true. But tell me something specific about 
Gardiner." 

^* Let it suffice then to say that his associates are often 
of the vilest character, and his habits exceedingly irregu^ 
lar. Depend upon it, he would have cursed your child 
in manning her. From all I have seen and heard of 
that young man, I would sooner see Anna in her graVe 
than his wife I " 
* I rejoice however there is no danger of such a sacrifice. 
But why should he have sought my daughter's hand ?'' 

'* It is a tribute to her loveliness. Even one like him 
could bow before it. But the love of mere external 
gra^ce and beauty by a man without principle is only of 
brief duration. These do not minbter long to his sel- 
fishness — and then the flower that charmed for a brluf 
season is thrown aside with indifference, or trampled 
Upon \nth scorn.** 

When Mr Lee returned home, his feelings were widely 
difierent from those Nvith which he had left his family in 
the morning. The reader has seen the change. 
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CnAPTEB Via. — A WI8X SELXCnON OF VRXEMDS. 

About a week after the interview described in the last 
chapter, a note was left for Anna Itee, containing an invi- 
tation for her to spend an evening at th« house of Mrs 
Leslie. '^ A few friends are to be present,*' waa added in 
the note. 

'' What have you there?" asked Mm Lee, coming in- 
to Anna's room about ten minutes after, and finding her 
daughter sitting in a thoughtful mood, with Mrs Leslie's 
invitation in her hand. 

Anna gave her mother the note. After reading it, 
she handed it back, and said with a smile-^ 

'* Mrs Leslie is very kind, always to remember you 
when she has company.'* 

" Yes." 

This response was cold, and made in an equivocal 
tone. Anna said nothing more, And Mn Lee did not 
refer more particularly to the subject. On the day be- 
fore the one to which the invitation had referred, Anna 
said to her mother-*-* 

^^ After thinking- a good deal about it, I have made up 
my mind not to go to Mrs Leslie's to-morrow, nor ever 
again." 

** Have you a good reason ? " 

^*' Perhaps not one that I could make fully plain to 
every body. But I think you can understand mo. I 
do not feel right, when I think of going there." 

^^ There must be some reasons for such a feeling.** 

^* And there are. But even these reasons are so linked 
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with feelingg, that mj mind cannot separate and give 
them distinctness." 

" Freelj state to me all your reasons and feelings/' 
said the mother. " Perhaps, together, we can arriye 
at a distinct, rational oonduaion/' 

*' I have liked Mrs Leslie, because she always seemed 
pleased to have me visit her^ and shewed me very kind 
attentions," Anna remarked. '' But, at the same time, 
there has been something abont her that I could not 
undM«tand| and from which I have felt an involuntary 
shrinking. She is the intimate friend of Mr Gardiner ; 
ttid, I thinky must be thoroughly aoqaainted with his 
character and habits. She may be a woman of sound 
principles ; but my mind has many doubts* Any how, I 
do not wish to meet Mr Gardiner, as I certainly shall, if 
I go to her house.*' She then described to her mother 
the general imprestoon left on her mind by her former 
visits to Mrs Leslie, and the reasons she had for thinking 
she might have a purpose in this invitation. 

'* I now understand you fully," Mrs Lee said. *^ You 
are right in not wishing to go to her house again. I 
would not have you do so on any account. Such a wo- 
man is a young maiden's most dangerous friend. Slie 
should be shunned as carefully as you would shun an 
open enemy." 

*'I am glad you feel as I do about going to her 
house," returned Anna, seeming much relieved. ** Be- 
tween her and me there is nothing really oongemal. I 
take no pleasure in talking all the time about young men ; 
and she seems to think there is no theme so interesting-* 
nothing so pleasant to a maiden's car.'' 
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. There was a gay company at the house of Mrs I^^ali^ 
CD the next evening. But Anna was not there. 



CIIAPTEU IX. — ^CATCniNO HUSBANDS. 

AxNA *Lee sat sewing one morning, a few da}*8 after 
phe had declined going to Mrs Leslie's, when Florence 
Annitage, gaily dressed, called in to see her. There were 
many thmgs about Florence, that pleased Anna, although 
she did not approve of much she did and said. Her 
mother was a weak woman, and her father was too much 
absorbed in business to pay attention to his family ; so 
that, between them, her home education had been very 
much neglected, and very badly managed as far as it 
went. Anna really pitied her for the defects of her 
character ; and, whenever an opportunity occurred, strove 
to correct them. 

" Come, Anna, put up your work," Florence said. 
*^ The day is too fine a one to be spent in-doors. I 
Jiave called on purpose to take you out.*' 

" I am sorry to disappoint you, Florence," Anna re- 
turned, smiling^ *^ but I cannot go out to-day." 
. " Yes, you can, I know. What in the world is there 
to keep you at home ? " 

*' A great deal. We have a large family ; and that 
makes plenty of work. It is as much as mother and I can 
do to keep the children's clothes in order, after we get 
9ne half of them made by a sempstress." 

^* One-half I You don't pretend to make h^f of thfjr 
clothes ? " 
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. *' Ye? . Why not, if we can ? " 

'* Just for the rea9on that you ougLt not to make a 
jlavc of yoqrgelf." 

'^ And I do not. I must be engaged, usefully, all the 
vhilc, and nothing more pseful offers. I should bo very 
6orr}% indeed, to sit down and fold my hands in idleness, 
und put father to the expanse of a sempstress in the 
house for the whple year round. It would injure mc, 
and be a burden to bim. I am sure I should not be as 
happy as I now am, in the consciousness that I am doing 
only what I ought to do." 

^^ You are a strange kind of a girl, Anna ; and yet, I 
sometimes wish that I were just like you. But I am not, 
and tonnot be, so there is no use in wishing.*' 

Florence Armitage's purpose in calling was to inyite 

.Anna to join her in a promenade in one of the gayest 

thoroughfares, which farmed the fashionable resort of 

those who deemed it an important purpose of life to fre- 

. quent such scenes of gaiety, to see and bo seen. She 

urged her friend, but in vain, her answer was decided :-t- 

" Ko, Florence ; for one thing I cannot spare the time 

•—and for another, I could not walk out, unless I had a 

higher end in view than the one you are proposing to 

yoi^wlf. But suppose you lay off your things, and spend 

. the morning with me.*' 

*^ No, thank yon ; I have come out for a walk on 
Chestnut Street, and I must have it. So, good morning 
. dear, if I am not to have your good company." 

Floreace rose, as she said this, and moved towards the 
' door* The friends chatted a few minutes longer, stand* 
mg, and then the visitor dcpnrted« 
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On the evening of that day, Anna Le6*tet reading to 
her father and mother, when one of the domestioa eame 
in, and said that a young gentleman was In the fwrionr, 
who wished to see her. 

«« Who is it? " asked Anna. 

«( He did not tell me his name," replied the domestic. 

The maiden east her eyes to the floor, and thought for 
a moment ; then looking up, she said, 

'' Ask him to send up his name, Margaret." 

** Had you not better go down, Anna? Ferhi^ it 
may be some friend, who will think yott rude," Mr Lee 
remarked. 

Anna thought again, and then replied— 

'* I would rather Margaret would get his name." 

<^ Go then, Margaret," said Mr Lee, who was begin- 
ning to feel a deeper respect fbr his daughter's percep- 
tions of what was right b matters that oonoemed 
herself. 

^* Who can it be, I wonder ? ** the mother atked, half 
musingly. 

Anna did not reply, but sat with her eyes upon the 
page of the book she had been reading. In a few mo- 
ments the domestic returned, and handed her a card. 
Her cheek flushed the moment she saw the name upon 
it. With something of indignation in her roice, she 
said, — 

** Say to him, Margaret, that I cannot see him." 

<« Who is it ? " asked the father and mother at the saMe 
moment. Anna handed her fkther the card*— 

" William Archer! " be ejaculated, in suiprise. *^ What 
brings him here?" 
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^* He has asked for me,'- replied Anna ; *' but I can- 
not see him." 

*^ Could you not, then, better let Margaret say that yoti 
-nrlU thank him to excuse you this evening?" returned 
Mrs Lee, " That wouW be a milder way of refusing to 
see the young man.*' 

'^ I would rather she should say to him, from me, that 
I cannot see him. That is just the truth, and I wish him 
to know it, I would not sit alone and talk with that 
young man for anything that could be given me." -And 
the pure hearted girl shuddered with an instinctive feeling 
of horror, for his character was too well known, 

Nothing more was said, and the domestic conveyed to 
Archer Anna's precise words* The young man, half 
prepared for some such answer, since his name had gone 
up, retired without a remark, or the evidence of a single 
emotion. But he was deeply chagrined^ and felt angry 
and bitter towards Anna. A muttered threat of revenge 
passed his lips as he gained the pavement, and strode off 
at a rapid pace. But the sweet maiden was safe from 
all harm he might purpose agiunst her in his evil heart. 
She was surrounded and defended by her own innocence* 

And were every maiden so surrounded and defended* 
she would be as safb, though she were encompassed by a 
host of those who sought her ruin. 



CHAPTER X. — A KBW LOVER. 

The reader will remember that mention has once or 
tvtke been made of a young man named Hartley. 

A few years previous to the opening of our story, Jamei 

U 
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Hartley came to P as a poor boy, and obtained, 

through the recommendation of a friend who knew his 
family, a situation in a wholesale mercantile house. His 
honesty, industry, and intelligence, soon made him valu- 
able to his employers, who, as he advanced in years, 
elevated him in their confidence step by step, until, long 
before he had reached the age of twenty-one, he occupied 
the position of their chief and confidential clerk. Never, 
in the slightest degree, did he betray their confidence, or 
trespass with undue familiarity upon their frankness, a^d 
the open generous manner in which they always treated 
him. When he became of age, so highly was he esteemed 
and vaTued, that he was offered a share in the business, 
and became one of the firm of B ■ ■ , S— — , & Co., 
and entitled to a moderate dividend on the profits. 

During his minority, the young man had devoted him- 
self so closely to business, and given to it so mueh of his 
thoughts, that he had neglected to adorn his mind by 
tastefhl reading and to furnish himself with stores of ge- 
neral information* On entering into <K)mpany, at a 
pretty early age, he became aware of his deficiencies in 
this respect, and to make up for them as rapidly as pos- 
sible, he spent most of his evenings in reading and study. 
Naturally modest, and disposed to think more of his de- 
ficiencies than of his attainments, he was retiring in com* 
pany, and therefore attracted but little attention. He 
was not much of a favourite with young ladies, because 
he did not pay them very marked or flattering attentions, 
^his was not the result of intention, but arose fix)m want 
of confidence in himself, which would have pushed him 
forward, and made him an agreeable companion to all. 
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Afl he gradualljr became better and better acquainted 
-with the different ladies in whoie society he was thrown, 
some liked him, and, indeed, highly esteemed him, while- 
odiers thought him a dull companion. He had never 
learned to dan(j6, and this tended to keep him back, and 
to prevent his circle of acquaintance from enlarging { for 
while most of the young ladies were on the floor, threading 
the mazes of the graceful cotillion, he was in some comer, 
in grave oonversation with their mothers, or entertaining 
some neglected maiden, whom Ho one thought it worth 
while to take as a partner. 

From these causes, as just said, he was not a general 
fiivourite with young ladies. Their opinions in regard to 
him were various. Some thought him dull and stupid ; 
while others, with whom he had conversed more freely, 
considered him sensible enough, but narrow-minded in 
his views and feelings ; others again said that they thought 
they could like him veiy well, but that they never could 
get near hinu 

Upon the whole« although no one could allege any 
moral defect against Hartley, there were very few of the 
younger members of the social circle who cared to be very 
gracious towards him, or who did not feel under some 
constraint when by his side. 

Anna Lee first met him after he had been going into 
company for a year or two* He was then a member of 
the house in which he had served his time. From the 
moment he saw her, Hartley liked Anna ; but she was 
so general a favourite, that it was a rare thing, indeed, 
that he could get by her side; and when he did, she 
always shewed a reserve that, acting upon his feelings. 
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already prepossessed in her favour, closed up his mental 
perceptions, and caused him to appear to very poor ad- 
vantage. Of this he was clearly conscious. 

Gradaally, as he met Anna Lee again and again in 
company, Hartley saw more and more of the beautiful 
order and purity of her character. From pleasure expe- 
rienced in the observation of these, admiration soon arose 
in his mind ; and this, imperceptibly, as one moral beauty 
after another unfolded itself to his eyes, deepened into a 
feeling of earnest regard. At this time he was con- 
cerned to observe that Herbert Gardiner, whom he well 
knew, was beginning to be very marked in his attentions 
towards Anna ; and he was still more concerned to see 
that his attentions were not apparently disagreeable. 

Coolly, and with more philosophy than is ordinarily to 
be found in young men. Hartley held himaelf aloof, and 
looked on to see the result. 

" What a fool I" he heard a young friend say, as he 
came up and joined a group of acquaintances who were 
standing at the entrance of a neighbour's warehouse one 
day, not long after he had marked the advances of Gar- 
diner. 

" Who's a fool ?" he asked. 

" Why, that pretty daughter of Lee's." 

"What Leer 

" President of—— Lisurance Company.'* 

•* Pray, what has she been doing ?" 

**It is said she has declined an ofier made her by 
Herbert Gardiner.'' 

" Why did she decline him ?" 

" Some girlish whim, I suppose.'' 
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' ** She di4 not like his character, it is said, " remarked one. 

" What does she know about that, I wonder ?" re* 
turned another. 

*^ Prudish folly 1" ejaculated one of the party, taming 
on his heel, and going ofll 

The little group separated at this, and Hartley went 
to his own warehouse. The fact he had heard thrilled 
him with pleasure, and gave to Anna Lee, in his mind, a 
far more elevated position than she had before held*. 

About a month afterwards, during which time he had 
not once met Anna, he heard of her refusal to receive a 
call from Archer. Various reasons were assigned for this, 
bat he was very sure that he understood the true one« 

" Noble girl I" he said to himself. " Oh, that every 
honest woman would stamp, as you have done, the seal 
of displeasure upon vice!" 

Firm and consistent in his own conduct, and ever 
acting from principles of right, settled as truths in his 
own rational mind, James Hartley was an admirer in all 
of firmness and consistency ; but how much more in one 
whom his heart had already begun to love 1 His owxt 
person was plain, and Anna had declined an ofifer from 
one who was generally admitted to be one of the most 
&8cinating and noble-looking young men in the city^ 
He had not, as some others who would seek her favour, 
those graces of mind which are so beautiful and attractive. 
He possessed not riches, although he was well connected 
in business* . His family was obscure ; in fact, unknown 
in the city. He was himself modest and retiring, and 
coald not go forward and extort attention, as m(iny had 
the power of doing. 
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> These thoughts made him sad with IbeUngs of doubt 
And dbcouragement* 



CHAPTER XI. — ^AN IMPRE0gIOK HABX, 

*' Have I not done right, father ?^' Aswa said, lookmf 
itp earnestly into her father^s face, as soon as the street 
door had been heard to close behind Archer, 

" Yes, dear, perfectly right," replied Mr Lee. Anna's 
eves fell again upon the page of the book she held in her 
tiand. Neither her father nor mother made any farther 
remark ; and she, after sitting silent for some time, re** 
snmed her pleasant task of reading aloud to them* But 
her voice was neither so clear nor calm as it had been* 
Tt was slightly tremulous and husky. She read on, for 
half an hour, and then shut the book, and left the room. 
Aicending to her own chamber, and closing the door after 
her, she sunk upon her knees at the bedside, and lifted 
up her heart in earnest prayer to be guided aright in all 
the relations of life ; and to be endowed with firmness to 
act truly her part as a woman. 

The incident that had just transpired, and the position 
she bad felt it to be her duty to take, had disturbed her 
feelings. But now she felt calmer, and more dearly 
conscious that she had acted right. 

The fact that Anna had refused to see, even in her 
own house, the young man who had called upon her, soon 
became known and talked about. 
. Many a gay flatterer, who had before flitted arotmd 
her, kept at a distance. All this fiivoured our fiiend 
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Hartley. Anna was more acceisible to him in company, 
for she was not bo frequently at beforo the partner of 
lome gay friend. 

The more intimately Anna kneir Hartley, the more iht 
thought about him. There was something, to her eye, 
beautiful in the honest simplicity of his mind| and attrao«s 
tive in the moral strength of his character. At first he 
had seemed a common man. 8he had responded to hii 
attentions whenever she was thrown into his company, 
because she was kind to all who were worthy of kindness ( 
but as she met him oftener, knew him better, and marked 
the orderly character of his mind, and the healthy tone 
of his sentiments, she could not but admire him. And 
when he ventured to call to see her at her father^ house, 
she received his visit with pleasure, although she had not 
the most distant suspicion that his call was anything more 
than a fiiendly visit. 

After he had gone away, Anna sunk down upon the 
sofa, in the parlour, alone, and fell into a dreamy musing 
state of mind. Many images, dim and but half defined, 
floated before her ; and mingled with them was the form 
of young Hartley. She heard the sound of his voice, and 
remembered many sentiments he had uttered. And all 
this was pleasbg to her. 

The young man trod« the pavement, as he walked 
homeward, with light footsteps, and a lighter heart. 
Anna had not reftised to see him» And more than that : 
She had sung and played for h!m-«-the music sounding 
sweeter to his ears than anything he had ever heard — 
and seemed interested in all the oonvemition that passed 
between them. 
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In a week Hartley called again. But this visit was 
&r from being as pleasant as the first. Anna seemed 
reserved. What could it mean ? Had she suspected his 
feelings. And did she mean to repulse him? The 
thought embarrassed him, and made their intercourse, 
during the hour that he stayed, unsatisfactory to both. 

The young man did not venture upon a third visit. 
He was afraid. The coldness of Anna, it was evident 
to his mind, arose from a dislike towards him, and he 
shrunk from the direct issue of an open repulse. 

Two months passed, and not once duijng that time 
had Hartley ventured to call upon the maiden who was 
in all his waking and dreaming thoughts. Two or three 
times he had met her upon the street, and, although she 
had spoken to him, there was something shy about her 
•^-something altogether unsual in her mannner. He in- 
terpreted it to mean a dislike for him ; but he was a 
yoang man, and little acquainted with the language of a 
woman^s heart. 



CHAPTER XII. — ^WOOED AND WON. 

Soon afler. Hartley, who could not erase the imago 
of Anna Lee from his mind, determined, in a moment of 
half desperation, to call upon her once more. 

*^ If she dislikes me, I will see it, and I want some 
certainty," he said to himself. 

Under this feeling he visited her. 
: *^ Mr Hartley is in the parlouri" said a domestic, at 
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fehe opened the door of the room where Anna was sitting 
with her parents. 

■Mr Lee looked into the face of his daughter, and saw 
that the announcement had distinrbed the quiet tone of 
her feelings. But whether the effect were pleasing or 
otherwise, lie could not tell. 

^^ Tell him I will be down in a few minutes," Anna 
said, rising. She took a light and went to her own 
room, where she re-arranged her hair, put on a collar, 
and made some trifling alterations in her dress. She 
lingered a few minutes after this, to give her feelings, 
which were more than ordinarily ruflled, time to calm 
down» Then she descended to the parlour. 

Hartley had been waiting for her in a state of nervous 
uncertainty. Upon the character of her reception of his 
visit, hung all his hopes* If she smiled upon him, he 
would be the happiest man in existence ; if she repulsed 
kim by her manner, he would be the most miserable. He 
was in this state of mind when Anna came in, and ad- 
vancing towards him, offered her hand with a graceful 
face, and a manner so frank and warm, that the young 
man took instant courage* In a little while they were 
conversing together perfectly at ease, and each interested 
in and silently approving the sentiments uttered by the 
other. When they separated, both felt happier than 
they had been for weeks. Why it was so with Anna, 
she hardly dared to acknowledge to herself. To Hart- 
ley, as far as he was concerned, the matter was plain as 
day-light. He did not sufler many days to elapse before 
calling agun. To his great delight he was received * as 
kindly as before ; and even half-blind as he was fromi 
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over-inodesty and basbfulneia, could eeo that there was 
somethiDg warmer in the face and eyes of the maiden, 
than exprewed an ordinary friendly feeling toward! an 
acquaintance. He now viuted Anna regularly, and waa 
over a welcome guest. 

On one occasion, afler Hartley had paid close atteQ« 
tion to her for two or three months, there was a freer 
exchange of sentiments, and the onversation was upon 
subjects that brought out from both an expression of the 
leading principles that ought to govern in the common 
affairs of life. Hartley was pleased to find that Anna 
had sound views upon all the questions that came up ; 
and she was no less gratified to perceive in him, as she 
had often before perceived, a basis of good sense, a 
clearly discriminating mind, and a love of truth for its 
own sake. They had been speaking of the beauty of 
moral excellence, when Anna remarked ***and she did so 
to see how fax his principles led him, — 

(t But to come to the real truth at last, Mr Hartley, 
moral excellence is nothing, if it be not the result of 
Christian principles in the heart.'' 

Hartley looked at the maideut but did not reply. 

^^ In fact," she resumed, ^^ unless all our actions are 
regulated by divine love, our morality has but a slender 
base to stand upon*— is, in fact, only an assumed and not 
a real morality, and when the storms of temptation 
arise, and the floods beat against it, it will fall." 

He still remained a silent but admiring listener ; and 
she went on«^ 

^* A man may render civil obligatiomi to his country^ 
because his interest is involved in doing so ; and he may: 
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lessness, and yet not be in heart a good man, or a good 
citizen. He may obey the laws, because he thereby se- 
cures his own good; and he may be hospitable, and kind, 
And jg^erons, from a love of the world's good opinion ; 
but, if he could belicTe that it would be more to his in- 
terest to violate the law, what would hold him in obe- 
dience to that law ? Or, if he were placed in circum- 
stances where he could not forfeit or gain the world's 
good opinion, would he be generous and hospitable? 
But, if he is A good citizen, and a moral man from reli- 
gious principle — that is, if he be actuated by the pure 
and lofty principles of a disciple of Christ, seeking in the 
diligent pursuit of business, no less than in the privacy 
of his closet, to serve God ; then will he be in reality a 
(;oo4 citizen, and a truly upright man. Is it not so, Mr 
Hartley?" 

*\Poubtles8 all you have said is true,'^ returned the 
young man. *' But who around us is thus governed by 
religious principles ? " 

** Many, I hope," 

^' Can you name one?" 

The maiden's cheek became slightly suffused as she re* 
plied, afler a moment's hesitation. 

" Tes ; one, at least," 

"Who is it?" . 

" My father. And it is to him I am indebted for the 
light that my own mind has received on so important a 
subject." ' 

^* So yon not know another ?'' 
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*' I do. My mother acts from the same hlgU obliga* 
tions." 

** And you do the same ? " 

Hartley looked earnestly into hk companion's face as 
he said this, that not a single varying shade of its express 
sion might be lost. 

*^ I try to do so/' was the modestly spoken answer ; 
^* but I am conscious, every day, that my efforts are al- 
together imperfect. That my character is not yet based 
upon an ever-abiding love of the truth for its own sake." 

'^ I am glad to hear you say so,*' Hartley returned, 
with a smile. 

** Glad I" And Anna looked at the young man with 
surprise. 

*^ Yes, glad. Like you, I am struggling to make the 
laws of moral and civil Ufe one with the laws of divine 
order; but my efforts are imperfect, and my progress 
very slow. Sometimes I seem not to advance at all. Is 
not that your own experience ? " 

^^ It is ; and I sometimes fear will ever be. Yet we 
must remember Him who promises that his strength shall 
be made perfect in our weakness. But why should you 
be glad at my imperfections ?" 

Hartley ventured to take her hand. She yielded it 
passively. Looking steadily into her mild, blue eyes, he 
said, — 

" Because I feared that you were perfect ; and if so, 
I should have been without hope." 

The eyes of the maiden fell suddenly. A burning 
blush covered her whole face, yet she did not withdraw 
the hand that was held by her companion. 
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^* But, like myself, you? are, conscious of imperfections 
— consdous of weakness and; evil, and, like myself, aro 
struggling to rise above them,'* continued Hartley, tight- 
eiiing his hold upon, the smalli soil hand that lay so pas- 
sively in his. " Shall we not help each other to rise into 
a higher and better life ? Shall we not, together, struggle 
with temptation, and together find a Sabbath rest when 
we have ' conquered ? Shall wo not strive to find that 
strength from on high which we have not in ourselves, 
and seek from our blessed Saviour, and by the right ho 
hath purchased for us by his own blood, that most pre- 
cious of all gifls, the holy Spirit ? *' His voice deepened 
under the excitement of the moment, and the earnestness 
of his own feelings ; and Anna thought he had never be- 
fore seemed so worthy of her love. He once more ap- 
pealed to her to respond to his feelings, but her look 
shewed that no words were needed to assure him of her 
sympathy and unity with him. 

Anna could not reply ; but her heart was fluttering 
with joy* She could only let her hand remain in that of 
her lover ; and she did let it remain, and even returned 
his tight clasp with a gentle pressure. 

When Hartley passed firom the door of Mr Lee^s 
dwelling, he was bewilderingly happy. Anna had con. 
seated, with her parents* approbation, to accept his hand 
in marriage. 
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CHAPTER Xlll.— C0HrCLtTS102^. 

Anka^s wedding-day qaickl^r came* To her it brouglit 
mingled feelings of pleasure and sadness. The maiden 
was about to take upon herself a wife's dutieSt to enter 
upon an untried sphere of action. To- step from the 
peaceful happy home of her father, into the dwe&ing of a 
husband. To begin anew life of deeper and more -vatied 
emotions. 

Towards her mother,' whom she was about to leave, 
she felt an unusual tenderness ; for she realized, in her 
own mind, how lonely that mother would be when she 
was away; and there w^re moments when, from this 
reason, she half regretted having named so early a wed* 
ding-day. Then her thoughts would turn to the children 
over whom her care had been exercised, ever since they 
were babes in their mother's arms. She loved them truly 
—how could she leave them ? Who could fill to them 
her place ? Such thoughts would at times throw a deeply 
pensive shade over her feelings. Bat the intense love 
she bore the chosen <rf her heart, would carry away her 
mind to him, and she would muse with delight over the 
thought of becoming one with him in marriage. 

Thus passed the day, amid preparations for the cere- 
monies that wexe to take place in the evening. Anna 
was musing alone in her room just before nightfall, when 
her mother came in, and sitting down beside her, took 
her hand and warmly pressed it within her own. As she 
(lid so, the maiden leaned over against her, and let her 
head rest upon the bosom that had so often before pil- 
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Icfwed it, looking tip aa Bbe did so into lier mother*s fkce 
Irith fiyen swimming in tears of pure filial love. 

" You are about to leave us, my dear child," Mrs Led 
said, in a voice half inaudible from emotion ; and then 
paused to get a better command of her feelings. Anna 
closed her eyes to keep the tears from stealing over her 
face. 

"Toil are about to leave us, Anna," resumed Mrs Lee, 
'* and I pray that you may be as good a wife as you have 
been a daughter. I am sure you will. It is hard to 
part with you, my child ; very hard ; but it is right that 
you should go. You are a woman, and must act a wo- 
man^s part. Act it well, and you will be a blessing to 
all. I believe the man who has chosen you to bo his 
companion through the journey of life is worthy to claim 
your hand. I believe he will do all in his power to make 
you happy. I give you away to your husband, with a 
confidence that few mothers can feel. You must, you will 
be happy in his love, for he is worthy of you. Oh ! be- 
lieve that you can never be more than worthy of the love 
of such a man as James Hartley. Cherish the deep af- 
fection he has for you with the tenderest care ; for a heart 
like his is a rare jewel — it is priceless in value." 

Anna lay close to her mother's breast and quiet as an 
infiint. 

More, much more of earnest precept was poured into 
her ear, to all of which the maiden listened with the most 
profound attention. Mrs Lee lifted the veil for her 
child, and gave her new views of the marriage relation, 
and of her duties in it : when that child descended to the 
crowded rooms below, some hours afterwards, and plight- 
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ed her faith before God and man, it was with sober feci-- 
ings, and a strong internal resolution to act the wife^s 
part truly, difficult as the task might be to perform. 

Shall wo say more ? What more remains to be said ?- 
Anna Lee, the pure-hearted Anna Lee, is mafried to the 
man of her choice. She has passed safely through the 
perils of maidenhood, and is now a wife — and a wife 
wisely wedded. 

But we must not lose sight of her. As a *^Wife" we 
will still follow her, and see how, in her new relations, 
she sustains the harmonious consistency of character that 
made her so lovely as a maiden, and blessed all who 
came within the sphere of her influence. 

* Hie reader will readily perceive in what follows, that the story is one 
of American life ; and occasionally narrates oonyersatlons and oocnrrences 
somewhat at variance with the idiat entertained o5 married lile In 
England. 
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CSAVXBE I.— AH XfFOBT TO BSfflBT SIOBT— >A WXtl 

James Hartley had been married three weeki-«- 
three of the happiest weeks he had erer fpent ; but hap- 
pier &r was his lovely young bride. A form of afieetioii, 
at every woman is, she ooold lore more deeply, and fed 
a more intense deHght in loving. The more closely die 
looload into her hnsband^s mmd, and the clearer she saw 
and understood the moral qualities by which it was 
adoffned, the purer and more elevated Iras her love. 

They sat alone, Me by side, as the day was drawing 
to a doeOf the hand of the wifo resting, confidingly, in 
that of her husband* They were yet in the family of the 
bride's fiither, who wonld not hear of their going away. 

'^ It is plenty of time these three or four months to 
eome for Anna to take upon hersdlf the carei of domestic 
life," he would say, whenever any alluMon was made by 
either his daughter or her husband to their mtention of 
going to housekeepiag. ^ ^ 

But both Jame« Hartley and his bride thought differ- 

B 
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ently, as a conversation that passed between them some 
few days preTiously will show. 

*< We haye been maiiied now for nearly a month, 
*Anna,'* remarked Hartley ; *^ and it is full time that wo 
began our preparations for housekeeping." 

" A thing, yon know, that &rther will not consent to 
our domg." ," , [ 

" So it seems. But is it right for us to remain here 
longer than is necessary to make proper arrangements for 
getting into our own house ?" 

^^ Is there any. reason why we should hurry these ar« 
rangements?" returned .Anna. 

*^ None in the least. We should make them delibe- 
rately and wisely."' 

, ^^ And may they not be made as well three months 
hence as now ?" 

^' You shall answer that question yourself," replied 
Hartley, smiling. ** We are now husband and wife." 
. A light, like the flitting of a sun-ray over the face of 
Anna, was the response to this affirmation. 

*^ As such," continued the husband, ^^ we occupy a new, 
peculiar, and distinct position in society. Tl^e sphere of 
our influence is a difierent one flrom what it was. All 
who approach us are afiected diflerently from what they 
formerly were. You can understand why this is so ?'' 

<> Clearly, . All new relations make a corresponding 
impression on society. The influence of the maiden is one 
thing, and the influence of the wife another. '^ 

" And they act in difierent spheres." 

*^ Yes. One is on the circumference of ib^ A^milT 
Q^Ie, so to speak, the other in the centre," « 
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^ ^ The exact tnith. 'Novd, what position does a wife 
occupy in a family circle of which she is not the centre ? 
J^ orderly one ?" 

Anna shook her head, 

*^ If not an orderly, one, then not the most nseful one 
— not the true one." 

" But I, as a wife, would make both centre and car- 
enmference in the &mi]y circle now. Or, rather, you 
and I would." 

** Even admitting this, which is not exact!} dear, we 
would both be in truer order than when on the drcum* 
feu'ence and not in the centre at the same time. You will 
admit that ?" 

" I cannot help doing so." 

" And if in truer order, in a better way of licting use- 
fiilly in the world." 

♦» Yes." 

'^ Then, as husband and wife, can we too soon take 
our true social position ? I think not. Life's duties are 
not so few, that any of them can safely be neglected for 
a single day. It is very pleasant to liye here, without a 
thought or care about external things. But I am not at 
all sure that it is good for either of us.'' . 

** Nor am I, now that I fully comprehend your yienSj 
which I see to be correct in every particular. Father 
and mother will regret our leaying them, I know. But 
yon are now my husband, and I am ready, when I see 
truth in your rational mind, to stand up by your side in 
obedience to the truth, even though all the world should 
1^ offended." 

*' Which, of course, they will not bo, at our doing 90 
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Momble a tbing sm going t^ hoosekeeping in a month oi 
two after our manriage." 

Anna smiled sweetly into her husband's ftce^ as ha 
replied thus playfuUy to her earnestly-expressed senti- 
ment. 

From that timo their resolution was taken. 

- On the occanon referred to in the opening of this 
chapter, the subject of conTersation was their intention 
of making early preparations for getting into th^ own- 
house. On the day previous, they had conversed serious- 
ly with Anna's fiither and mother, who, much against 
their will, could cot help yielding a rational consent to 
the reasons offered by their children for the resolution to 
take their true place in society. 

- *' There is now a very good house in Walnut Street 
to rent, which, I think, will just suit us,** remarked Hart* 
ley, while they sat, hand and hand, as we have seen. " I 
looked through it to-day, and find that it has every con- 
venienee that could bo desired. It is just below ■■ 
street." 

*^ One of those large, handsome houses?*' 

** Yes. You remember them ?** 

"Very well. What is the rent ?*» 

*' Eighty guineas,** 
' Anna made no reply, but sat with her eyes easl^ 
thoughtfully to the floor. She not only had no wi^ 
to go into so large and expensive a house, but felt an in- 
stant reluctance at the thought of doing so. She had no 
oertiun knowledge in regard to her husband's wwldlycizw 
cumstances, but she did not believe that he wias rich. Sher 
had been Hving with her &ther in ajdain and comfortable 
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ttyle, and did not think uof anything greatly supe* 
rior. 

Hartley looked earnestly into the face of his yonng 
wife, and lought to read its ezpresiion. 

'^ How do you like the house I mention ? " he at length 
said. 

Here came a trial for Anna, the trLd of not agreeing 
vnth. her hosband. Her wish was to yield, in all things, 
her will to his ; but, unless her judgment approved, sho 
could not so yield with a clear conscience* In this matuu*, 
her judgment did not approve, and she felt an acuto paid 
nt the thought of objecting to his proposal. W>th aii 
efibrt, and a look that asked forgiveness for opposition, 
she said — 

^' It is a Tery handsome house. But—" 

And she hesitated, while a warm glow sttfiused hw 
face. 

i ^' But what, dear?" The kindness with which this 
was spoken, ra*assurod Anna, who felt an inward dread 
of the efiects of opposition. The idea that she should 
ever be called upon to differ from her husband in any* 
thing requiring concert of action, had, until now, never 
crossed her mind. 

'* Don't you think the rent too high?" she said, in a 
fuggestive tone. 

** Not for the house. It is a very excellent one, and 
there is not a more desirable situation, I think, in the 
dty." 

" But for us to pay, I mean ?*' 

Hartley looked again earnestly into the face of his wif)i 
earnestly that her eyes dropped beneath his fixed 
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gaze. Another silence followed; to Anna a troubled 
one. 

*' I don't know but that you arc right," the husband 
said, with a frank smile. '* Eight^r guineas is i*ather a 
heavy rent for two young people like us to pay." 

'^ But it is not only the rent, dear," returned Anna^ 
brightening up. A large and elegant house like that 
must be furnished in a liberal and corresponding^tyle. 
And then there would have to be a free expenditure of 
money to maintain such an establishment. For my part 
I do not desire to come before the world, as a young wife, 
in so imposing a manner." 

Hartley returned, to this, an approving pressure of the 
hand he still held. 

" Still,'* resumed Anna, " if your circumstances justify 
iluch a style of living, and you desire it, I, as your wife, 
will not object, for an instant." 

This remark helped to set Hartley right. The house 
in which he was partner was doing a heavy business, 
and there was a prospect of making large profits. If 
this, expectation should be realised, his division would be 
t handsome one. But if not — ^that ^' if'' had never be- 
fore presented itself so distinctly to his mind as at this mo* 
jnent. In thinking about commencing house-keeping, he 
had felt ambitious to raise Anna to as elevated a condition 
lis posedble. To place her alongside of the ^' best and 
proudest." All this was more from impulse and feeling 
than reason. His pride, not his good common sense, 
was influencing him. At the first blush, although ho did 
not let it be seen, he felt disappointed at the want of 
eordial approval manifested by Anna, for whose sake, 
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inoxe than his own, hQ had fixed upon the handBomd 
house in WaLiut Street. But the view she took of the 
subject, so soon qs it came directly in front of the eje of 
his mind, he saw to be the true one* 

'^ That may be a question," he said, in reply to her 
last remark, speaking ihoughtfally* *^ It is true that 
everything looks bright just now ; but it is also true that 
clouds oflen come suddenly over the brightest skies. It 
was for your sake that I wished to rent that house. I felt 
a pride in the thought of making you its mistress." 

'^ I shall be much happier as the mistress of a less im« 
posing residence. Let us begin the world without osten- 
tation. As we are about to commence housekeeping 
fix>m a sense of right, let us not consult appearances, but 
be governed throughout by the right ends that prompted 
our first decision. For my part, a house at half, or even 
less than half the rent of the one in Walnut Street, will 
meet all my expectations. To manage its internal ar- 
rangements will cost me less care and labour, and yott 
less money ; and it is needless to be too free with either 
in the beginning of life." 

*^ Well and wisely said, Anna. I fully agree with you. 
I yielded to a weakness when I set my heart upon the 
house I have mentioned. I will look further, and see if 
I cannot find as many comforts as that presented, in a 
more compact and less costly form." 

" X am sure you will. And I am sure we will be 
happier than if we had made our debut in a much more 
imposing way." 

And thus the matter was settled. The reader cannot 
but say wisely, when he reflects that James Hartley wai 



iridiwi oapitd himsdi; and oidjr a junior partoir » a 
inarcantila bouaa) whicbt alUiougli it ima doing a baavy 
bosinesfi miglit not at tha end of the year, from cauiea 
against which ordinary foxaiight could not guard, dmda 
anything more than vary moderate profits. A woman 
with different iriews and fedingi would never hare 
thought of objectmg to become the mifftress of an eitab* 
lishment like the one c^ered by Hartley; bat Anna 
had no weak pride or love of show to grat^. 8he 
looked only to what was right ; or, at least, ever sought 
to do so. 
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*' Tou are going to housekeeping, I hear,*' said Mrs 
Riston, a young ^end, about a week after the coftveno- 
Hon mentioned in the preceding chapter had taken place. 
Mm Riston had called in to see Anna, whose acquaint* 
ance she had recently made. 

*' Yes," was the smiling reply. 

"Tou 11 be sorry for it?" 

"Why so?" 

** Oh, it will bring you into a world of trouble* My 
husband has been teasing me to death about going to 
housekeeping ever since we have been married. But I 
won^thear ofit" 

" That is strange. I thought every married womaa 
would like to be in her own house." 

^ Oh dear I no. I know dozens who would throw 
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li<Kif$i and all hxU> the riTcr if they could. It makef 
a daTe of a woman, Mrs Hartley. She is tied down to 
a certain routine of duties of the most irksome nature ; 
and this, day in luad day out, the year round. And 
what is worse, instead of her duties growing lighter, 
they are constantly increasing." 

*' But all these duties it is right for her to perform, is 
it not?" 

*' Not if she can get out of them, or delegate their 
performance to some one else, as I do. In a boarding- 
house you pay for having all this trouble taken off your 
hands. And I think our husbands may just as well pny 
for it as not. I have no nodon of being a slave. I did 
tLot marry to become a mere drudge, so to speak, to 
any one." 

'* It is a question in my mind, Mrs Biston, whether it 
w tight to delegate the duties we are competent to 
perform," was Anna's mild reply. 

**A11 nonsense! Get out of doing everything you 
can. At the best you will have your hands full." 

*^ No donbt I shall find plenty to do ; but my labour 
will be lightened by the consciousness that it is done 
in order to make others happy." 

" Others happy I Oh, la I Who 11 try to make you 
happy, I wonder?" 

**My husband, I hope,'* said Anna, gravely. 

" Humph I You will see. Husbands aiut the most 
^y^lfi^h creatures in the world. I beliove they are not 
proverbial for sacrificing much to the happiness of their 
wives." 

Anna &lt shocked at this. But her young friend did 
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tiot notice the effect her words produced, and continued 
to run on. 

*^ You had better take my advice, and tell yonr hus-» 
band, as I have told mine over and over again, that 
you are not going to become a domestic slave for him 
or anybody else." 

Anna shook her head. 

" Well I Just as you like. If you will go to house-* 
keeping, so be it. It won^t hurt me. Have you picked 
out your house yet ? " 

"We havn't exactiy decided. Mr Hartiey thought, 
at first, of taking a very beautiful house in Walnut Street, 
at a rent of eighty guineas." 

** But veiy soon thought better of it, I have no doubt.'* 

" If I had not objected, he would have taken it." 

" You objected ? Why so?" 

" I thought it would involve more expense and style 
than two young folks like us ought to indulge in," 

" Upon my word I But you are a novice in the world ! 
This is the first instance that has occurred among all my 
acqudntances of such a thing as a wife objecting to stylo 
and expense. Precious few of us get the chance, I can 
assure you I And you '11 soon wish, or I am mistaken, 
that you had taken your good man at his word." 

Anna felt a glow of indignation at this reflection upon 
her husband. But she forced herself to appear unmoved, 
merely replying, 

" No ; I shall never wish that. I shall never have 
any want, in his power to supply, that will not be readily 
met." 

"So you may think now. But take my advice, and 
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donH put any prudential and penurious notions into your 
husband^s head. If he wants to carpet your floors with 
gold, let him do it. He ^U never hurt himself by spend- 
ing money on you or his household. Men rarely, if ever, 
do, let me tell you. As they grow older, they get to bo 
closer and closer with their money, until at last you can 
get scarcely anything at all. The best time is at first. 
The first few years of marriage is the only golden har- 
vest time a woman ever sees." 

" You have not been married long enough to speak all 
this from experience.". 

" I have seen a good deal more of Ufo than you have, 
child ; and I have had my own experience. As far as it 
goes, I can witness fully to what I have said. And yet 
my husband is as good as th^ rest, and much better than 
the mass. I love him about as well, I suppose, as most 
women love their husbands ; though I don^t pretend to 
be blind to his faults. But what kind of a house do you 
prefer, seeing that the elegant one in Walnut Street is 
rather costly and stylish ? " 

"There is a house vacant close by. Perhaps you 
noticed the bill as you came iip R Street. 

** Just round the comer ? " 

«* Yes ; the rent is thirty guineas. V 

"Mrs Hartley!" 

" It is a very good house, and quite genteel, with a 
great deal more room than we want." 

"But, my dear, good madam, it is nothing but an 
ordinary house, built to rent. There is nothing elegant 
fibout it. DonH refuse to take the one in Walnut Street 
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in hor husband. The young man ezcrtod all his powers 
to render himself agreeable to her, and with such success, 
that the day was fixed, and eyerything prepared for their 
marriagei when an unexpected disclosure proved the base-* 
ness of his character, and abruptly broke off all inter- 
course with him, on the very day appointed for their 
marriage. Since the severe lesson her heart had received, 
Florence was a good deal changed. Her thoughtlessness, 
which had come near involving her in a whole lifetime of 
misery, and her critical escape, made her feel humble and 
thankful. She visited Anna frequently, and profited 
much more than formerly by her truthfal precepts. 

On this occasion, Anna saw, after a few moments, that 
her friend was slightly agitated. 

'< You seem disturbed, Florence. What is the matter !** 
she said. 

The colour deepened on the maiden's face. 

« Who do you think I met in the street just now.*' 

« I cannot tell." 

« William Archer." 

« But you did not recognise him t" 

«No." 

** In that, I need scarcely say, you were right. Tour 
own heart will tell you that.*' 

** And yet^ Anna, I confess to you that I was tempted 
to do so." 

« Florence l" Anna's voice and countenance expressed 
ptrongly the surprise she felt. 

<<Do not condemn me until you hear all; until yoa 
know the cause of disturbance. I received a letter fron\ 
Jiim yesterday," 
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4 ** Which you immediately returned unanswered ? " 

^ No, I did not feel sure that I ought to do so, until I 
had seen and conversed with you about it/' 

"What does he say?" 

** Here is his letter ; read it.*' 

Anna shrunk from touching the epistle, which Florenc-e 
held towards her. 

' " Read it aloud, if you particularly wish me to know 
its contents," she merely said. 

Florence did as requested. The letter contained a 
most solemn denial of charges brought against the writer 
by a certain individual, who was, he said, evidently not 
in her right mind, aild whose statements should at least 
be taken with great caution. lie knew that rumour 
had been busy with his name, and had magnified his faults 
into crimes ; " and how easy it is," he urged, " to blast 
any man's character by false charges, if he is not per- 
mitted to reftite them ;" — with much more of the same 
tenor. Altogether, the letter was written with tact, 
force, and an air of great plausibility, and well calculated 
to create a doubt as to the correctness of the judgment 
which the general voice had passed upon him. He did 
not, he said, purpose to renew his suit for the hand of 
Florence ; for that, he was well assured, would be useless. 
But it was a duty he owed to himself and society to at 
least make an attempt to vindicate his character, and in 
the lughest quarter. 

After Florence had read the letter, she looked mquir^ 
ingly into the fitce of Mrs Hartley. Anna returned her 
fteadylook, but made no remark. 
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^ There ia, at leasts an appearance of imth aboni tliis 
letter/' Florence ajb length said. 

Mrs. Hartley compressed her lipa and shook her head, 
but did not speak. 

<< I am afraid, Anna, that you sometimes eoffer your 
prejudices to obscure the otherwise dear perceptioiii ot 
your mind. We are all liable to err, Anna." 

** True. But if a woman's heart is in the right place 
— that is, has a love for all that is innocent and virtuousi 
and a deep abhorrence of everything opposite to these, 
she will not be very liable to form an erroneous judgment 
of any man who approaches her, no matter how many 
semblances of virtue he may put on. As for me, I do not 
pretend to have very acute perceptions, but from William 
Archer, you well know, I always shrunk with instinctivo 
disHke." 

^ That arose, no doubt, from the estimate common re- 
port had caused you to form of his character." 

^And are you prepared to doubt common report on 
this headf 

'' Somewhat, I must confess. You have heard his 
solemn denial !" 

** Florence ! I should think you had seen proofs enough. 
But, if not satisfied, a half hour's conversation with my 
mother will convince you that the writer of the letter you 
hold in your hand is quite as base as you had been led 
to believe him." 

Ko reply was made. Florence folded th« letter, and 
returned it to her pockety with a deep si^, breathed fofth 
vnconsdoualy. 

Mrs. Hartley was deeply pained at observiag this ehango 
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in the mind of her young friend. But she said no more^ 
trusting that the momentary weakness to which she was 
yielding would pass awdy, after conversing with her mother, 
who knew much more about Arthur than the daughter 
wished to utter, or we to tecord. 



CHAFTEB III. — A SLIGHT MISUKDERSTANBIKO. 

After the conversation between Mrs Hartley and 
Florence had taken a new direction, the subject of going 
to housekeeping was introduced.^ Like Mrs Riston, Flo- 
rence was in favour of the large house in Walnut Street, 
and urged Anna very strongly to change her^inind, and 
let her husband take it. 

*^ He is able enough/' she said. 

" Are you right sure ? " 

" He ought to be. Isn't he in the firm of R ^ 

S , & Co. ?" 

" As a junior partner only." 

" He wished to take the house, you say ? " 

" At first he did." 

" He ought to know better than any one else whethcf 
he could afford to do so or not." 

'* True. But he now thinks with me that it will be 
wiser for us to commence housekeepiug in a style less 
imposing." 

" I must say," returned Florence, " that Mr Hartley* 
irould have found very few women to object as you haTflf 

If • 
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doiM. ta a large and elegant house. I am sure the 
temptation would lutya been too muck for me.'^ 

^^ If yoa had olearly- seen that it was neither wise nor 
ponident to do so ?^ 

'^ That might have altered the ease. But I think few 
but yourself would have stopped to consider about wisdom 
and prudence." 

" To their sorrow in the end, pei*haps. I for one 
would much rather take an humble position in society, 
and rise, if good fortune attend me, gradually; than, 
alter taking a high position, be, in a lew years, thrust 

^^ JfUksxe be dang^ of that, your course waa doubt- 
less best. But why should you apprehend any such 
disaster ? " 

" I do not apprehend evil ; I only act, as I think, wisely. 
My husband is a young man who has been in business 
only for a few years. There are now but two of us, and 
we do not need a very large house. For both of these 
reasons it is' plain to my mind that we ought to take our 
place in society without ostentation or kyish expenditure. 
It is barely possible that my hui^t>and may not find all 
his business expectations realized. I do not know what 
his prospects are, &>t I am in no way conyersant with 
them. I only know that he had no capital of his own 
when he was taken into busuaess. That he has told me. 
Now, if he should be very suocessftil, it will be easy for 
us to go up higher in a few years. If not, and we had 
oome out in costly style, it would be a bard tfial and a 
ncMftifying one to come down." 

**Your good sense is always guiding you aright,* 
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iploience could not kelp saying. ^* B is best, no doubt, 
that you should do as you have proposed ; but ikirt k 
not one in a hundred who woold luiYe ezeidsed your 
prudent forethought i I $m sure I ecMld not Iwie done 
it." 

A few days afto this, Hartley and his inh decided to 

take the house in B Street. Then came the woil: 

of furnishing it. And here the prudmt fbretkosg^ ef 
Anna was again seen. Her husband propoaad to gm 
up the whole business to a good eabinet-maker aoid am 
upholsterer, who should use tkeir judgment and expeii- 
enoe in such matters. 

'^ As neither yon nosr I knew mudk about these thisgi^ 
it wiU saye us a worid of tKonble," he said. 

Anna shook her head and smUed at this remark. 

A dbadow instantly^ flitted oyer the brow of Hartley. 
It disappeared as quiekly aa it came, but Anna saw it. 
The amile vanished ftom her lq)s, and her eyes filled with 
tears. ISw felt, that, because she did not see m all 
things just as he did, he was annoyed. 

«'Am I self-willed? Do I differ with my husband 
from caprice ? " were the self-eacaminkig questiona d tib» 
young wife. 

Hartley read kct tiiovg^ts, aaid said qdlckly, in a Toictf 
of affection — 

^^ Yod ought to know more abou* alt these mattiBn 
than I do, Anna ; so you shall decide what k best to do.* 

'^ I wish to decide nothing, James. I only widk to 
see and decide with you in every tlmig; You d<mt know 
how much it pains me to differ : but ought I to yield 
passively to what you suggest, if my own judgment does 
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not Approve ? Oagbt we not to see eye to eye in all 
things?" 

" We ought, certainly. But I have been so long in 
the habit of consulting my own judgment about erery- 
thing, that I am, thus early in our married life, forgetting 
that now there are two of us to decide questions of 
mutual interest. I thank you for so gently bringing this 
to my mind, and for doing so in the very outset. With-' 
out thinking whether it would meet your views or' not to 
become the mistress of a very elegant house, I decided 
to rent and fit up an establishment that I already see 
would have afforded more trouble than comfort. Your 
wise objections prevented the occurrence of that evil. 
Again I have decided to fit up the house we have taken 
in a certain way, and so decided without consulting you 
about it. Here is my second error, and you have, like 
a true wife, in the gentlest possible way, given me to sec 
that I was wrong. I thank you for these two lessons, 
that had much better be given now than at some future 
time." 

Hartley bent down and kissed the flushed cheek of 
his beantiful wife as he said this. 

** And now, dear,^^ he continued, ^' speak out freely all 
you have to say. As before, your judgment will j I doubt 
not, show that mine was altogether at fault." 
• " Do not talk so Jam^es," return^ Anna, her face 
Covered with blushes. ** I desire only to see with yon and) 
act with you." 

^^ I know that, dear ; but I am not perfect. I am 
like all others, liable to err« And it is your duty when 
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yovL clearly see me in error, to bal»nnce tliat error by de- 
clining to act passively with jne. This I hope you will 
do." 

Anna was humble minded, and it pained her to hear 
such remarks from her husband, for whpse moral and in*- 
tellectual character she had the highest regard, while of 
herself she thought with meekness. 

*^ Tell me, dear," Hartley said, after some time, 
" what is your objection to my plan of furnishing our 
house ? " 

*' Mainly to the expense." 

*' Do you think it would cost more than if we attended 
to it ourselves?" 

" It would, probably, cost double, and not be arranged 
more perfectly, so far as comfort and convenience are 
concerned, than if we were to do it ourselves." 

" I don't understand how that could be." 

" Your cabinet-maker and upholsterer would wish to 
know if you wanted everything of the best ; and you 
would assent. The best would be, no doubt in their 
estimation, the costliest. I saw a house once furnished 
in this way — ^a house not larger than the one we have 
taken. How much do you think it cost ? 

"How much?" 

" Nine hundred pounds." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes. And I would agree to ftirnish a house with 
just as many comforts and conveniences on half the 
money." 

Hartley^s eyes were cast thoughtfoUy on the floor. 
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It 19U lome^ moments before uiything more was said. 
The wife was first to speak. She did so in a timid, hesi- 
tating voice, 

^' Had we not better understand each other fhliy at 
onoe ?" she said. 

^' By all means. The quicker we do so the better. 
Is there anything in which we do not fiilly understand 
each other ?'' 

'^ Before we take another step, ought not I, as your 
wife, to know exactly how you stand with the world in a 
business and pecuniary relation ? I feel that this is a very 
delicate subject for a wife to introduce. But can I know 
how to be governed in my desires if I do not know to 
what extent they can be safely gratified V 

'' I trust there is no desire that you can entertain, 
dear Anna, that I am not able and willing to gratify." 

'^ That is altogether too vague," replied Mrs Hartley, 
forcmg a smile. " As your wife, I shall regulate the 
expense of your household. I wish to do so wisely ; and 
in order to this it is necessary for me to have some idea 
of your probable income." 

'^ It ought to be between four and five hundred pounds 
a-year ; and will be, unless some unforeseen events trans« 
pire to affect our business." 

Hartley seemed to say this with reluctance. And he did 
so really. The inquiry grated on his feelings. It seemed 
to him that Anna should have felt confidence enough in 
him to believe that he would not propose any expendi* 
ture of money beyond what was prudent. He would 
hardly have thought in this way if he had not actually 
proposed the very thing he tacitly condemned her for 



suspecting that he had done^ He was not^ really, le we& 
established in the world as to be able to rent a home 
at a high rent) and furnish it in a costly style; nor 
even to give a carte hlancke to a cabbet-maker and 
upholsterer to fit up, according to their ideas, the honse 
he had decided to occupy^ 

The moment he allowed himsdif to think thus of his 
honest-minded wife, he felt an inward coldness toward 
her, which was perceived as quickly in her heart, as it 
was felt in his. 

Conscious that Anna thus perceived his feelings, and 
unable, at the same time, to rise above them, and think 
with generous approval of her motives, he did not, for 
some time, make any effort to lif); her up from the un- 
happy state into which she had fallen. One unkind 
thought was the creater of others. 

'' What can she mean ?'' he allowed himself to ask. 
'^ Is it possible that she has imagined I was rich ; and 
now, a doubt having crossed her mind, can she be trying 
to find out the exact state of my aSturs ? I never could 
have dreamed this ! " 

Both their eyes were cast upon the floori They sal 
silent, with hearts heavily oppressed ; he sufiering accu- 
sation after accusation to flow into his mind, and lodge 
there; and she deeply distressed, from a consciousness 
of having been misunderstood in a matter that she felt 
to be of great importance, and which she had endea- 
voured to approach with the utmost delicacy. 

Some minutes passed, when better fbelings produced 
better thoughts in the mind of James Hartley. He saw 
that he had been ungenerous, even cruel in his suspicions. 
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He imagined himself in her situation, and felt how deeply 
her heart must be wounded. 

'^' She is right/' he said, inwardly, lifting his head, 
with the intention of sa}'ing that which should at once 
relieve Anna's mind. The first thing that met his eye 
was a tear fulling upon her hand. His feelings reacted 
strongly. Drawing an arm quickly about her neck, he 
pressed her head agunst his bosom, and, bending over, 
murmured in her ear— 

" I am not worthy of so good a wife as you, dear 
Anna ! What evil has possessed mo, that I, who love 
you so truly, should be the one to make you unhappy ? 
Surely I have been beside myself!" 

Anna released herself quickly from the arm that had 
been thrown around her neck, and turned up to the eyes 
of her husband a tearful, serious, but not unhappy face. 

*' Oh, James I dear James !'' she said, in a low, earnest, 
eloquent voice. " Why do you speak so ? I am only 
weak and foolish. It is enough that we love truly. If 
we find it a little difficult, at first, to understand each 
other fully, it is no great wonder. Love, true love, will 
in the end harmonize all differences, and make plain to 
each the other*s heart. Let us be patient and for- 
bearing." 

*' What you are ; but I have much to learn, and you 
shall be my tutor." 

Hartley again kissed his bride ; but she looked serious. 

" Not so," she returned. " It is to your intelligence 
that I am to look for guidance. I am to learn of you, 
not you of me." 

" Never mind," was siniiingly replied, by Hartley. 
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'* We will reverse the order for a time, until my intel- 
ligence of domestic affairs is laid upon a truer basis than 
it seems now to be. But I think there will be no harm 
in our deferring all the matters now under connderation 
until to-morrow. Both of us will then be able to see 
more clearly, feel less acutely, and determine more wisely. 
Do you not think so ?" 

Anna gave a cheerful assent to this, and the subject of 
conversation was changed. 



CHAPTER IV. — ^ALL RIGHT AGAIN. 

CoKSCious that he had wronged Anna in thought as 
well as in feeling, Hartley's words, tones, and actions ex- 
pressed towards her the tenderness that this consdousness 
awoke in his bosom. By every little art in his power he 
strove to obliterate from her mind a recollection of what 
had passed. 

As for Anna, she was grieved to find that her well- 
meant, indeed her conscientious efforts, had been misun- 
derstood. It wotdd have been the easiest thing in the 
world for her to remain passive, and let her husband make 
all arrangements as his taste might dictate. But would 
this be right ? That question she could not answer in the 
affirmative. 

'^ He will think me self-willed," she said. '^ Twice 
already have I opposed his wishes, and how can he help 
feeling that I do this from an innate love of having things 
only my own way ? Oh, if he but knew my heart I If 
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he coidd see bow gladly I would yidd ap everything to 
him, if it would be right for me to do so [^ 

While Anna thought thus, her husband was espexi- 
endng the good results of her firmnesSk He was dosely 
examimng his own ends xy£ action, and asking himself 
many questions, the answers to whidi enabled ym to see 
the true nature of the ground upon whidi he was stand- 
ing. In his heart he rendered hb young wife full justice. 

When next they recurred to the subject that had 
awakened a discordant string, it was seen in its true light 
by Hartley. He was the first to bring up the question 
about which there had been a difference of opinion, — ^felt 
much more strongly than expressed. This was on the 
succeeding day. 

*' I have been thinking a great deal about what took 
place yesterday, '^ he began by sajing in a serious Voice. 

Anna's heart gave a sudden bound. She looked ear- 
nestly at her husbands He could see that her lip slightly 
quivered, 

*^ You are right and I am wrong," he continued ; " all 
that concerns us should have our mutual consideration. 
As my wife^ you ought to know exactly how I stand with 
the world, aiid I should not^ through ftlse pride, have 
any wish to conceal this from you. I have had many 
serious thoughts since yesterday^ and to-day I feel that I 
am a wiser man* Will you forgive my ungenerous — *' 

*' James I — dear James 1 I cannot hear you Speak in 
this Way,'' interposed Anna. " It is wrong for you to 
do so. Let what is past be fbrgotten. In the present 
let us live to good purpose ; to the future let us look 
with hope." 
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** Ytej treUk Let the past go unth all its lights and 
shadovrs. To-dftp-^that is, no^nr'— in Uie present lame— 
we must act. What is our fint duty ? " 

Anna made ao reply. 

*' We hare rented a house, and must furnish it.*' 

Anna still remained nlent. 

^' How shall it be done f I proposed one way ; but It 
did not seem to you to be the right way, and like a true 
wife you said so, and gave an adtmrable reason. It was 
Bkely to involre a waste of moneys You suggested, on 
the thf^hold of our married life, that we ought to under- 
stand each other fully. I have thought about that ever 
since. At first I could not bear to think of talking to 
you about the ordinary concerns of life — ^it seemed de- 
scending from a world of romance to a world of vulgar 
realities. Your intimation that you ought to know some* 
thing about my pecuniary afiairs, I confess, did jar upon 
my feelings; and I could not help shewing it. But, 
Anna, you were right. Ho\r could you, as you truly 
said, govern yourself in your desires, or regulate your 
expenditures, if you did not know how far t was able to 
meet them t It is right, then, that you should know 
precisely how I stand with the world ; and in telling you 
the exact truth, I cannot but suffer a little flrom wounded 
pride-— especially when the large house in Walnut Street 
comes up in my imagination* It is not to be concealed 
that I am not in a situation to rent such a house, and 
incur the heavy expenses that it would involve. I thought 
that I was, or rather imagined, without much thinking in 
the premises, that I was bound to make my wife the mis- 
tress of a very handsome house, with costly furniture^ and 
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nil that appertained to an elegant efitablblunent. But 
my wife had the good sense to undeceive me in thb, and 
I thank her most sincerely for it I 

^^ To come down to the main point, then, withont fur- 
ther preliminaries, I am, as you know, a partner in the 

firm of R , S— , & Co., one of the most flourishing 

houses in the city. But I am a junior partner, and en- 
titled only to a certain dividend on the profits. This 
dividend, I have every reason to believe, will be between 
four and five hundred pounds. It may be less. I ought 
not to conceal firom myself the fact, that a aeries of heavy 
losses would reduce my income much below the sum 
named ;^still, I do not really apprehend anything of the 
kind. To all human appearance, our customers are some 
of the safest in the country. But it is the part of wis- 
dom to exercise a prudent forethought." 

Anna listened with deep attention. She did not rqily, 
although her husband paused some moments to give her 
an opportunity for doing so. 

'* There is every prospect, however," Hartley resumed, 
'' of my acquiring wealth rapidly. Our houae has doubled 
its business in the last year, and if we go on increasing in 
the ratio that we have done for some time past, there will 
not be a richer firm in the city. My proportion of profit 
is to be increased to a fiflh, at the expiration of five years 
firom the time I was taken into the concern." 

Hartley again paused ; but Anna still continued silent. 

** I have now told you all freely," he said, 

*^ For which I thank you I" Anna replied in a serious 
voice. ^' I can now move forward without a feeling of 
insecurity. I shall know the ground upon which I tread.** 
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" You "mil not, I hope, feel that there is any necessity 
for a very dose economy ?" 

'^ All that either you or I want to make our condition 
as pleasant as would be desired, you are, I doubt not, 
fully able to afford. If there is no necessity for a very 
dose economy, there is as little for a very free expendi- 
ture. Under all the drcumstances, will it not be wise 
for US to set some limit to our wants ?*' 

" In what way ?" 

'^ Determine how much, situated as we are, it should 
cost US in the year to live.*' 

" I fully agree with you. Suppose, then, we say five 
hundred pounds." 

Anna smiled. 

*^ Too much or too little ?" asked Hartley. 

" Too' much by at least two hundred pounds." 

Hartley shook his head. 

«< We cannot live in a style that my business connexions 
require that I should live in^ on three hundred pounds 
a-year." 

*^ I am not so sure of that. Three hundred pounds, 
if prudently expended, will go a great way. My father, 
I know, supported his family, and sent three of us to 
school for a number of years, on greatly less than that. 
And we lived as respectably then as we do now. We 
have rented a very good house. Let us furnish it well. 
After that is done, we shall find the lowest amount I 
have named quite suffident for us. If not, it can be- 
easily increased." 

** Very true, I believe you see this whole matter in 
tlie Iwt light. The fomishing of onr house, as you have 
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iadmated, is now our first business. How and where 
shall we begin? As far as I am eoneemed, I know no- 
thing at aH about it." 

«'It is but Httle that I know;'' repHed Anna, ««but 
there is one on whose experience I can safely rely — my 
mother. If you think it best, I will consult her." 

^^ That will be the wisest course. A moment's reflec- 
tion would have taught me this at flrst."^ 

'< My father has usually left all things relating to the 
internal economy of the family to her judgment.** 

^^ As I should leave all sach things to yours/' said 
Hartley, with a smile. 

'' No, no. Don^t misunderstand me !" quickly repHed 
Anna. ''My mother, as far as I can recollect, never 
bought any thing of importance without referring to my 
father. Her familiarity with domestic affiiirs enabled her 
to judge correctly in regard to what was needed ; but his 
taste WHS eoQSulted, and what he approved, I have noticed 
that my mother almost always selected. This set of 
chairs was bought about a year ago. I remember hear- 
ing mother say to flither one day, 

'' ' If we can afford il, I ihink we should get a new set 
of chairs.' 

'' Wie were sitting in the parlour here when she said 
this. Father looked around and examined the chairs at- 
tentively for a little while. 

*' * They do look rather worn,' he answered, * I did 
not notice it before. Our new carpets really shame thenu 
By all means we must have another set.* 

''The kind to be selected was then talked about. 
Mother proposed a plainer and cheaper style of chairs^ 
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bBt hiker thougkt they could af&urd a set like these^ spd 
mother acquiesced. On the next day they ireat together 
to a chairmaker's. I accompanied ihMa« Four or five 
difibrent patterns were sheim ; but mother made no choice, 
nntii she heard father express himself yery much pleased 
-with these. Without the slightest appearance of b^g 
gOTemed by his taste, I saw that she inclined, gradually, 
to a choice of those my father had hked, and when she 
finally said which she Mked best, it was done so delicately, 
that I am sure &ther did not suspect that his taste had 
guided hers. And yet it was so — or so appeared to me. 
I haye witnessed the same deference toi his taste frequent** 
ly fflnce* Now^ just as my &ther leaves domestic af^rs 
to my mother's judgment, do I wish that you would leaye 
them to mine ; and just as my mother consults my fa- 
ther's taste, do I wish to consult yours. Shall it net be 

80?" 

'^ It shall ! " was Hartley's instant r^ly> kissing, with 
warmth and tenderness, the sweet lips of his youug wife, 
■8 he spoke. 



CHAFFBR T. — HOVfiB FUKKISHXKa. 

Qk the next day Itsat&eji, accompanied by Anna and 
her mother, started out to select furniture. It must be 
told that Anna c^d not defer to l^e taste of her husband. 
qnte so fhHy as she had represented her mother as doing 
to Mr Lee. At the eabinet-makerNs, there w^pe several 
pieces of furniture that she induced him to purchase, not-, 
withstanding he had expressed a decided preference for a 
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different style of the same article. Hie reason may be 
easily guessed. A difierence of, perhaps, five pounds in 
a sofa ; as much more in a set of chiurs, or a pair of pier 
tables, not any better for the additional price, but only a 
little more showy, was the only cause for this want of 
deference to her husband^s taste on the part of Mrs 
Hartley. 

Sometimes the very natural desire to have things his 
own way, and the disposition felt to make a show, caused 
Hartley to feel chafed. But his good sense, aided by the 
experience he had gained since marriage, brought his 
mind back again to its true balance. He could not but 
approve the motives of his wife, and acknowledge that 
she was acting with prudence. 

After their parlour, and a part of their chamber furni- 
ture, including carpets, had been selected. Hartley gave 
up all the rest into the hands of Anna. 

In about two weeks the house was ready ; the whole 
work of furnishing it having gone on under the direct su- 
pervision and instruction of Anna, aided by the wise 
counsel of her mother. When all was completed, the 
young couple took possession of their new home. Hartley 
was delighted with everything. The parlours were really 
beautiful. 

" That sofa is much handsonier than I thought it was," 
he said, looking at it with pleasure. ^^ It had a common 
appearance to me in Mr ^'s wareroom." 

'^ Because you saw it there in contrast with more showy 
ones,'* returned Anna, '^ I think it a real beauty, myseK 
I wouldn^t ask a better one/' 
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<^ Hor I, now that I can see what it really is* These 
chairs, too, are good enough for any one. I don^t know 
that a neater pattern could be foniid. In fact, everything 
looks about two-hundred per cent, better than I had any 
idea that it would" 

^' If we cannot be happy in a house furnished as well 
as this is, James, we cannot be happy anywhere," Anna 
said, leaning hard upon his arm, as she stood with her 
husband in the centre of their parlour, £nom which pon- 
tion they had been looking arotmd them. '* We want 
nothing for the sake of display ; but only what will make 
us comfortable, and enable us to maintain that social 
position in which we can best aci for the good of all 
around us." 

As soon as Mrs Hartley had commenced house-keeping, 
she was "nsited, as a thing of course, by all her friends. 
Some admired everything. Some approved the young 
wife^s taste, and commended her prudence ; #liile others 
wondered why she chose a particular article of furniture 
instead of another that was more fashionable, or why 
she did not get Sazony instead of Brussels carpeting for 
her parlours ; and a great deal more of a like tenor. 
AwipTig these friends was Mrs Riston. 

** Ah, my dear ! So you have done as you threatened," 
said this lady, meeting Anna with a free aSr, and then 
looking around with a scrutinizing eye. 

'' Yes," was replied. " I have made a fair start in the 
world, and hope I shall be able to keep steadily 6n to the 
end with a dear conscience." 

'* It is more than many of us will do, then, let me tell 

G 
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yon. Clear consciences are rare tbmgs in tlieso daj-s. 
But let me see what kind of a beginning you have made. 
These are your parlours." 

The lady looked around for a while, and then ehook 
her head. 

" What is the matter ? ; Are not tilings to your 
taste ?" 

*» Not exactly." 

" What do you see wrong ? " 

" Nothing that can just be called wrong ; but much 
that is not at all in keeping with your husband's condi- 
tion in life." 

^^ I don't know about that. I think everything is in 
keeping." 

*^> It is more than I do then. How much did you pay 
for your sofas ? " 

" Twenty pounds for the pair." 

" I thought they were not above that price. What 
in the world possessed you to buy such common looking 
afiairs ? Or, did your husband think them quite good 
pnough ? " 

The blood mounted to Mrs Hartley's face, at this re- 
flection upon her husband. 

. " No, they were my own choice," she quickly replied. 
*^ He liked a pair at forty pounds, and would have taken 
them if I had wished it." 

Mrs Biston shook her head. 

" You are a silly child, Anna ; but you will know bet- 
ter after awhile. It makes me downright angry with you 
eveiy time I tl^ink about that splendid house in Walnu^ 



Street wbich you were foollsli enough to refuse. Your 
husband is able enough to rent it," 

<( We both prefer to gain a little more experience than 
we have, before we d^h out too boldly." 

<( If you don't dash out now, you will never do it. 
Take my word for that.' 

^' Ko matter. Happiness in this Hfe doesn't consist ii) 
dashing out. I, for one, shall be far happier in this quiefr 
little nook, than I would be if I were ipistress of a 
palace." 

Mrs Eiston gave her head an incredul9us toss, and 
said, 

*' All that is well enough — yery good talk. But I do 
not belieye that you are so far superior to the rest of 
your sex as not to be captivated by elegance and splen- 
dour." 

^* I could have had a yery elegant house and furniture 
of the most costly kind, if I had said but the word.^' 

*' And a great fool you were for not saying the word. 
You will repent of it one of these days." 

Anna could not help smiling at her friend's earnestness, 

'^ A rare display you would make, no doubt," she re- 
marked, playfully. 

*' Wouldn't I ! If I had the purse-strings I 'd go to 
housekeeping to-morrow. Then I'd show you style! 
I 'd make my friends open their eyes." 

Anna laughed outright. 

*' You may laugh. But I 'd do it ! Mr Biston has 
been at me for the last three weeks about getting into ft 

I)ouse of our o^n , I 'm half inclined to say yes," 

•• . I' ' 



. "Why don't yoQ?*' 

I think I will ; but otl otid (S(mclitiO«l--^thflt I hate foH 
4ibftrtf to choose a hottse a&d fitfnlih It joat as I please." 

<^ Will Mr Biflton agree to that?" 

** It 'a the onl;f conditien I '11 give him a ehance of 
agreeing to. If he makes a sla^re Of ffie, I am deter* 
niiied to hare a palace for my prison." 

** Wliether your husband can afford a palace or not V 

<< Afibrd ! " Mrs Riston's lip curled. ^ 1 hate to hear 
a woman utter that word I Afford, indeed I 1 11 make 
him afford it." 

The manner in which this was said sent a chill through 
Mrs Hartley. She shrunk back, involuntarily, a pace or 
two from her visitor* 

" But come," resumed Mrs Riston, ** let me see your 
chambers. There is nothing very wonderful here." 

Anna led the way up stairs. Not a single article in 
the chamberi met the lady's approval. 
' ** Gheap'-eheap— cheap," she said, glancing around. 

*^ Ab me I when will women get sense ? Everything 
as plam as a pikestaff. Have you no taste, Mrs Hartley ? 
No love far the beautiful? Has elegance no charm ifor 
your eyes ? " 

*' No one can love external beautifol forms more truly 
than I do," Anna replied, seriously. *^ But at the same 
time, I love moral beauties. When there is a just rela- 
tion between the elegancies of life and the ability to pos- 
sess these elegancies, the external beautifhl forms are but 
iha correspondents of moral beauties. But, if this cor- 
respondence does not exist, there can be no real enjoy- 
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tnent, no matter how besotifol the objects may be with 
which we are snrroimded/' 

^* All Greek to me, my dear 1 GiTO md the external 
beautiaf , and you may content yonnelf with the morali* 
ties, 07 whatever ebe yon may chooie to call themu" 

Anna made no further attempt to correct Mn Bistoo's 
fake notions. She saw that it was useless. She per" 
mitted her to find fault with, and scold about eyerything 
in the house, and when she finally took her departnrey 
bade her a smiling good morning. 



CHAPTEB VI.-^A PllXn>]?MT OOtTBSB THS WISEST, 

Oke day, some three or four weeks alter Hartley had 
commenced housekeeping, a member of the firm of 
R ■ , S & Co. said to the senior partner,' 

" I observe that James checked out, yesterday^ three 
hundred pounds," 

«* Three hundred pounds I Are you sure? " 

" I am." 

" Strange I what can he want with that sum of mon^? *' 

" You know he is married." 

'^ Yes. But what has that to do mth three hundred 
pounds?" 

'^ He has gone to housekeeping," 

" That explains it. He mentioned to me his intention 
of doing so some weeks ago," 

" But don't you think he is pretty fi:ee with money ? 
A young man like him should not expect to dash out in 
very elegant style." 
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*^ True. But it is a question whether three hundred 
pounds Tvlll furnish a house very elegantly." 

" Three hundred pounds will hot go very far towards 
accomplishing that end, certainly. But it is more than 
probable that the major part of his furniture has been 
bought on a regular credit of six months, and that the 
three hundred pounds have been taken to pay for 
sundries not included in the bills for cabinet-ware and 
carpets." 

" That may be. At any rate, it will be just as well 
for us to know all about this matter. Suppose you 
make some excuse to call in upon the young couple some 
evening this week, and see how they look." 

" I will do so." 

" Most sincerely do I hope that yotl will find all right. 
•*--That a just regard to James's situation in life will be 
apparent in everything around them. Too oflen it is the 
case, that, so soon as a young man is taken into business, 
he imagines his fortune made, and forthwith be^^ to 
spend money as fireely as if it were water. Of this weak- 
ness I never should have suspected Hartley. But there 
is no telling what influence his wife, if she have a love of 
show and extravagance, may have over him. If any 
game of this kind is to be played, we will have to throw 
him over the wall the first chance that offers." 

*( Better, I think, to remonstrate with him first. If 
ihcorrigible, he will have to be cut off." 

*^A11 this, however, is assuming that he is running 
wild already. Let us be certain of this fiirst. tie has 
always showed himself a prudent young man." 

'^ So he has* And it is hardly fair to suspect him too 
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strongly upon the evidence we now Have before us. 
Three hundred pounds may be for the whole expense of 
famishing his house. If so, I do not think he has ex- 
ceeded a prudent limit, when it is considered that his 
dividend on the profit ought to reach four or five hund- 
red pounds per annum, as business now is." 

As determined upon, one of the partners called in 
upon Hartley, and sat for half an hour with him, on the 
plea of a conference about some matter of business for- 
gotten during the day. 

"Did you see Hartley, last evening?" asked the other 
member of the firm, when they met next morning. 

*' Yes." 

" Well ? What was the result ? " 

"All right, I should think." 

" I am glad to hear it. What is the appearance of 
things ? " 

" Elegant." 

" Elegant ? " 

" Yes ; but not too costly." 

*' How were the parlours furnished ? " 

'' With admirable taste, considering the outlay, which 
could not have been extravagant." 

''I am really gratified. Then, the three hundred 
pounds must have been to meet the whole cost of their 
furniture?" 

" Yes. If the rest of the house be in keeping with 
the parlomrs, which is no doubt the case, three hundred 
pounds is ample." 

r 

'* I thought James had too much good sense to be led 
aside from prudence* Did you see his wife ? " 

% 
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" Tea." . 

" How diiyou like her?" 

'' Very mncb. I should call her 9k channing young 
creature." 

<( Is she handsome ? '' 

" I think so." 

"And a lady?" 

" If she is not one, ladies ^re hard to find. Her face 
is very sweet ; and} although she looks young, there is 
nothing childish about her." 

"Who is she?" 

" The daughter of old Mr Lee, in the ^- 

Insurance Company." 

" Ah I Wasn't there 4 good deal of talk about her 
refusing a yery advantageous o€^ some time ago ? " 

" Yes. She refused the hand of Gardiner." 

" So she did. I remember now ; and that I, in op- 
position to a good many lady friends, applauded her 
course. She is a sensible girl, I take it." 

" So do I. Sensible for refusing Gardiner and ac- 
cepting Hartley." , 

" Marriagei usually nial^es or ju^rs a young man's for- 
tune," said the other. " I ^n^ happy to find that in our 
young finend's case, the former result is likely to occur. 
If he has a pruden|;, (sensible wife, there need be no fear 
of him." 

*^ That he has, I am re^dy to Touch/* was confidently 
fepUed. 

^ It was true, as Hartley's senior associates in business 
^ad supposed. Three hundred pouuda paid all the bills 
that were made \>j Hartley ia furnishing his house. Had 
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}ie pot been governed by bis wife's better judgment in mat- 
ten of domestic economy, tbe cost would bave been nearly 
doubled. The way in which this would have affected bis 
standing ip the eyes of the principal niembers of his firm, 
the reader can easily guess. 

Of ^U this careful observation of bis conduct, Hartley 
bad not the most remote suspicion. Had he married a 
woman whose love of display had seconded his desure to 
make an imposing f^ppearance in the world, the first in- 
timation of bis error would hftve been, in all probability, 
a notice that he pust curtail his expenses at least one- 
balf, or leave tbe firm of which he was a partner. The 
mortification that this would have occasioned need not 
be described, go ftr fi?om a fine house and costly fur- 
niture producing happiness, they would have made both 
himself and wife miserable. 



CHAPTER V«,^^A FOOLISH WIF». 

** I TBix you, Mr Eiston, it 's no use to talk to me. 
As I have told yoii a hundred times before, I am not 
going to let you nor anybody else make a slave of me." 

*^ Bat, Ellen, tbls is all folly. As ^ wife, you should 
be willing to discharge ^ wife's duties. You cannot ex- 
pect your husband to be contented without having some 
place in the world that to him is really home." 

^i No doubt it would content his heart vastly to see 
me drudgmg away from mornings till night in the kitchen.^' 

'* Don't talk so lika a silly woman, Ellen 1 You know 
better." 
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« 

*^ I am silly enough in your eyes, no doubt. A woman 
is usually estimated by ever^^'body else higher than she id 
by her husband." 

*^ If SO) it is easily explained/' Mr Biston said, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone. 

^* How is it explained ? " asked the wife, with a look 
of defiance. 

" Because he knows her best," was coolly replied. 

"Mr Riston, I won't allow anybody to insult me I " 

" Nor will I, Ellen. If any one should insult you, let 
mo know, and I will resent it on the instant." 

" Your language and manner are insufierable, sir ! " 

" As is your unwife-like conduct, madam ! I hare 
borne with you until all patience is exhausted. I am sick 
to death of this way of living, and want to get into a 
house of my own. But you, fi^>m a selfish loye of your 
own ease, refuse to perform the solemn pledges into which 
you entered at marriage. Your regard is all for yourself, 
and in no degree for your husband." 

" And pray, sir," retorted Mrs Riston with spirit, "in 
what direction turns your regard ? Is it towards me, or 
towards yourself? Just to gratify your peculiar notions, 
you would make your wife a domestic slave. Is that so 
very unselfish ? Humph I You had better take the 
beam out of your own eye, before you endeavour to get 
the mote out of mine." 

'^ Ellen I " and Mr Riston^s Toice was sterner, and his 
countenance darker than usual — " All this is the worst 
and vainest of trifling. For four years I have yielded to 
your pleasure in this matter. It has been a source of 
constant disturbance between us. I am resolved that it 
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shall not remain so any longer. You may do as you like, 
but my course is determined. I shall go to house-keep- 
ing. If it does not suit you to become the mistress of 
my house^ I shall hire a competent person, and confide to 
her the care of it." 

" Oh dear I " Mrs Kiston laughed scornfully. 

^' Do not think, for a moment, that, in this matter, I 
am merely blustering," the husband said, with unusual 
seriousness. '^ It has taken me a long time to resolve 
upon this step. I have looked at the subject in every 
light* I have regarded your feelings and wishes up to 
the point where such a regard ceases to be a virtue. Kow 
I feel that a woman who acts as you do, deserves not to 
be considered a moment by the man whom, in her mar- 
riage vows, she has cruelly deceived* I have already 
chosen a house." 

" What !" Mrs Riston started to her feet with a coun- 
tenance deeply flushed. 

" It is true, as I have told you," calmly replied her 
husband. *' I have selected a house* If it does not meet 
your approval, I will defer to your wishes in the choice 
of one that does, if you think proper to join me in doing 
what I have told you it is my intention to do." 

** J johi you I" half shrieked the wife, with bitter con- 
tempt and defiance in her tones« ** /join you, indeed ! 
No ! I will die before any man shall force me into this ar- 
bitrary measure. You have mistaken your woman, let 
me tell you*" 

" And you your man," was coldly returned. 

A dead silence succeeded. The opposition and bicker^ 
iBg of years had broken out at last into an opeh rupture. 
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Mr EUton^s patience could hold out no longer againBt the 
selfishness of his wife, that idid not permit her to regard 
his wishes or comfi^rts in the least degree. Often before 
had he assumed an air of determination, in the hope that 
she would yield to his wishes, but with no good effect. 
!N'ow, the determination was not assumed, but real. Mr 
Itiston had looked around him for a house, and had se- 
lected one with the fixed intention of renting and fur- 
nishing it, unless his wife should consent to go to house* 
keeping, and desire a different situation or style of house 
for a residence. The wife did not believe that he was in 
earnest ; but in this she was mistaken. No good had 
resulted from yielding, on his part. He was at last re- 
solved to use a different kind of influence. 

Mrs Biston, after the last remark of her husband, 
turned her back to him, and moved her chair so tiiat her 
person would not fall within the range of his eye. It was 
in the evening, and both sat moody and silent until bed* 
time. Mrs Riston was indignant ; and Mr Eiston firmly 
resolved to do what he had threatened. 

On the next morning, before descending to breakfiist, 
he said in a very calm voice, — they were the first words 
spoken to his wife since the previous evening-<^ 

^VEUeur I wish you to consider all that I have said, 
as in earnest. I have the key of a house in K"^— ^ Street, 
through which I went yesterday. That house I shall 
rent, unless you choose another, and consent to go with 
me into it. I will not compel you to go into any house 
that you do not like ; but, if you do not yourself select 
a house, I will take the one of which I have the key, and 
furnish it. " 
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Mrs Histon made no reply. She did not even look 
towards Her husband. 

" I will give yott three days to make np yotff mind. 
After that, if you still decide to persevere in your present 
course, I shall certainly take mine ; and the evil resulting 
tcgpi it must rest upon your own head." 

The breakfast bell rang at the moment, and Mr Histon 
left the chamber and descended to the dining room. His 
wifb remained behind, and did not make her appearance 
at table during the meal. 

'' My dear Mrs Biston, how do you do ? I am de- 
lighted to see you so early this morning. But how grave 
you look ! What has happened, my dear ?" 

This was said by Mrs Leslie, one of the lady*s particu- 
lar friends, upon whom Mrs Histon called to communi- 
cate her troubles, as soon after breakfast as she thought 
it right to make a call. 

** O dear, Mrs Leslie ! I am in a world of trouble this 
morning." 

" What is the matter^ dear ?" 

*^ Oh, that husband of mine, the perverse creature I 
has got into one of his tantrums again." 

" Has he ?" 

'* Indeed he has, and he seems worse than ever. Ho 
does lead me such a life !^' 

*' What new crotchet is in his head ?' 

** Kew ? I wish to goodness it was something new I 
But it's that old notion about housekeeping ; and he is 
itark, staring mad about it." 

"Oh dear 1" 
, *^ I dedare he worries the veiy life out of me, noi« 
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withstanding I have told him oyer and over again, tiiat 
if he talked until doomsday about it I would not consei^t 
to become his slave. Go to housekeepmg, indeed! I 
have seen too many women in that beautiful situation to 
wish to get into it myself." 

*^ If your mind is made up about it, why ^ve your- 
self so much trouble? It is only necessary to stand by 
your resolution, and he cannot help himself." 

*^ So I have believed. But, would you have thought 
it ! he is actually going to rent a house and furnish it aU 
himself.^^ 

^^ But he can't put you into it by bodily force." 

'^ No, but he sa3rs he will hire a housekeeper to take 
charge of it if I don't go with him." 

*^ Humph ! That would be a pretty piece of busi* 
ness." 

" Would'ntit!" 

^^ But you don't believe he is in earnest ? " 

*^ I am afraid he is. I never saw him in such a tern* 
per. I declare, his manner frightened me." 

Mrs Leslie did not know what to reply. While she 
sat with her eyes still upon the floor in a musbg atti- 
tude, her friend resumed-— 

^^ If he does really mean to push things to extremi- 
ties, I shall have to ^ve in, because I would*nt have 
people think, for the world, that we did not live upon 
the most aficctionate terms. I am too proud to have 
myself the town talk. But if he once gets the ypper 
hand of me, there is no telling how far he may play thQ 
tyrant. That is the difficulty in the way, even after I 
have conquered my own will, which is no light tasl^,'^ 
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*^ Yes, that U tp be well considered. If you give 
way an inch to some men, they will certainly exact the 
eU." 

*^ And my husband is just one of those kind of men/' 

^' You must yourself manage, if you do give an inch, 
to take three ells from somewhere elseJ' 

** That 's it exactly, Mrs Leslie I That is just what I 
have thought of doing. And it is to consult you about 
this that I have called in ; but, the first question to set- 
tle is, shaU I yield?" 

** I think you have taken already a very sensible 
view of that subject. You do not wish to be the town 
talk." 

*' No, I do not. I dread that only a little more than 
giving up to my husband a thing that a woman of spi- 
rit never should do if it is possible to avoid it. If the 
matter could be kept between him and me alone, I would 
die before I would yield an inch ; but in this movement 
he has completely out-generalled me." 

*' So it would seem, if he means really to do what he 
says. Suppose you let him go on a little further. If he 
does take a house and furnish it, you can become its 
mistress at the last pinch, and so avoid the exposure you 
dread." 

'* Yes, but look here, Mrs Leslie. If I consent to go 
to housekeeping — ^if I give that one inch, I must have 
my three elb, you know. Now where are they to come 
fit)m?" 

" That is for you to determine." 

** With the assistance of your advice ? " 

•* It shall be freely given ; but I want a small por- 
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tioB of ground to iHatid tipoii. Some due to your 
"Wishes," 

" Let me see," mused Mrs Riston. " How shall I 
thwart him ? How shall I get the complete upper hand ? 
Where are the thfee ells to (JOme from ? Yes, I think I 
have it. He loves inonef, and hates to spend it ; and I 
love it too, but only to spend it freelj* If I go to house- 
keeping, I must have a splendid establishment." 

" That *s it, dear ! Put your hand deep into his 
pocket. If he will push matters so faf — ^if the thing 
must be done, take care to hate it done as you Kke." 

'< Trust me fbr that. He said if t didn't like the 
house he had taken, I was at liberty to choose one for 
myself." 

" Did he ? Then you hate him." 

<^ Havn't I? If I am to be a slate, I wM choose a 
splendid captivity. He shall pay for it. Before a tvi^elte- 
month rolls around, if he isn't sick to death 6f house-* 
keeping, I am no prophet." 

Instead of wisely seeking to turn the Cfuitent ot Mrs 
Riston's thoughts into a better channel, Mi^ Leslie en- 
couraged her folly, and confirmed her in the mad resolu- 
tion she had taken. 



CHAPTUB VIII. — ^A SAD tlCtXJtlE Ot D^MEStl^ tlFB. 

Mr Riston did not miake his appearance at dinner^ 
time, preferring to get something to eat at one of the 
public dining-rooms, to meetmg his perterse-minded wife. 
He did not know that she was prepared to give him a 
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much pleasanter reception than he had every reason to 
believe that she would. 

Evening came, and the unhi^ppy husband — ^for un- 
happy, though resolute, he really was — took his way* 
homeward. When he entered his boarding house, he 
went to the public parlour, and sat down there to await 
the ringing of the tea bell, instead of going up to his own 
room. At the supper table he met his wife for the first 
time since morning. They sat side by side* But he 
did not speak to her, nor even look into her face. He 
was not a little surprised when she asked, in the ordinary 
indifferent tone with which she usually spoke to him, why 
he had not come home to dinner. He replied that he 
was very busy, and preferred dining in town. Mrs Ris- 
ton did not believe this of course. It was acting on his 
part as well as hers, and both understood that it was. 
Bat Mr Biston felt puzzled. 

Aflcr tea the husband and wife retbed to their apart- 
ment. Mr Riston made no attempt to introduce the sub- 
ject about which they had jarred so heavily on the night 
before ; but his wife dexterously brought it in, and then 
declared that, rather than there should be the exposure 
he threatened, she would submit, though with great re- 
luctance. A few convenient tears watered this concession. 
"Mx Riston was softened. 

" I cannot yield the point of going to housekeeping,^^ 
he said. " But I am very willing to defer to your judg- 
ment in the selection of a house, and to let your taste 
govern in furnishing it." 

" Where is the house you have fixed upon ?" Askc4 
MrsR 

u 
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" In N Street.*' 

" What kind of a house is it ? " 

" A Terj good house. I haye no doubt but that yon 
l^ill like it. To-motrOTt we trill walk round there^ I 
have the key." 

Mrs Eiston thought it just as well to iteserve het ob- 
jections until she saw the house, for then she could have 
something real upon which to ground thein. 

On the next day, after breakfast, in apparently a very 
good humour, the lady started out with h^r husband to 
visit the house he had pitched upon. 

" How much is the rent ?** she thought propei* to ask 
on the way. 

" Forty guineas," replied Mr Biston; 

" It can't be much of a house at that price,** quietly 
remarked the lady* 

"*' I think it a very excellent house. In some situa- 
tions it would rent for sixty guineas." 

Mrs Eiston said no more, but walked om Her mind 
was made up as to the game she would play. lirii think- 
ing how she would thwart her husband^ she felt a secret 
delight. At length they were at the door. The key 
wag applied^ and they entered the house. First they 
looked through the parlours. 

" These are very fine rooms," said the husband, 

" ^Miserable paper ! " said the trife. 

" I don't know. I think it very good." 

" Hardly fit for a garret. Isn't it astonishing that 
anybody could have the execrable taste to select such a 
pattern^?' 

" No doubt the landlord will give us new paper*'* 
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" And such mantel-pieces I I wouldn't be forced to 
look at them every day for a month if anybody would 
give me their. treight in gold." 

<* I am sure, Ellen, that I don't see anything so ofibn* 
sive in them." 

" Well, I do then ; but come, let us go up into tl'e 
chambers." 

Up they went. 

" Just as I supposed it would be. No paper on the 
walls." 

" The landlord will paper the chambers, if W6 ksk 
him, I am sure." 

" He may paper them with gold leaf, if he chooses, 
but I would not live in his house." 

" Why, Ellen 1 What do you mean ? " 

" Just what I have said. Thi^ fact is, I don^t Kke 
the house at all, and can't imagine how you could have 
conceived, for a single moment, the idea of renting it." 

" I think it a very excellent house." 

"You do?" 

" Certainly. 3k very genteel, comfortable hotise." 

" Genteeri Oh, la I Your ideas of gentility and 
mine di^r vastly^ I can't live here, Mr Biston. If X 
must go to housekeeping, I will be the mistress of some-i 
thing that suits my taste much better than this does.'" 

" Suppose you look for a house yourself. I am will-* 
mg. If. you are not pleased with this olie, see if you 
cannot find another that you like better." 

This was gaining one poin1>. Mrs Riston agrebd to 
took out herself. Two days afterwards she said to her 
husband, 
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*^ I think I have met with a house that is just the 
thing." 

" I am glad to hear it. Where is it situated ?" 

" In Arch Street. " 

" What is the rent?" 

^^ Only a hundred and iifly pounds. It is a very cheap 
house for so fine a one.*' 

** A hundred and fifly pounds !" exclaimed Mr Biston, 
in surprise. 

'* Yes, that is the rent." 

t' But you certainly do not think about our renting a 
house at that?" 

*^ Why not ? It is just the thing ; I know you will be 
delighted with it." 

" Not at a hundred and fifly pounds." 

" The rent is very reasonable, Mr Riston. You don't 
know what an elegant house it is." 

'* No doubt it is elegant enough, my dear, but wo can't 
afford to pay such a rent." 

" How much do you pay for your warehouse?" * 

" I pay a hundred and eighty pounds. But ^" 

" Very well, if you can pay a hundred and ciglity 
pounds for a warehouse, I see no reason why you can't 
pay a hundred and fifly pounds for a dwelling." 

^^ But a warehouse, Ellen, is a place of business ; the 
rent of which is " 

" And a dwelling house is a place of residence* TVlxere 
is the difierence, pray?" 

" A very great difference. The rent of a warehouse 
always depends upon the amount of business that can b^ 
done " 
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" Don*t talk all that nonsense to mc, ]Mr Riston. I 
donH pretend to understand a word of it. To my mind 
there is no reason whatever why a man should pay more 
rent for a warehouse than for a dwellhig/' 

" But look at it for a moment in a common sense *' 

*^ I don^t pretend to know anything about common 
sense, Mr lilston/^ 

^^ Really, Ellen, you arc the most unreidsonable woman 
I ever met in my life." 

^^ Quite complimentary I Ko doubt you think so. 
Biit thank goodness I your opinion of me will never 
break my heart." 

A pause in the commg tempest succeeded this fitful 

fJIISt. 

** You cannot be in earnest about the house you speak 
of in Arch Street?" at length resumed the husband. 

" Why not, pray ? " 

*' I cannot afford such a rent, Ellen." 

" You don't suppose, for a moment, that I believe 
that kind of nonsense," retorted the wife. 

^^ I tell you it is true ! " Mr Riston spoke with some 
warmth. 

The lady tossed her head incredulously. 

*^ As to paying a hundred and fifty pounds rent for a 
house, I can assure you at the threshold that the thing 
is not to be thought of for a moment." 

*^ Well, just as you like. You can go and rent that 

pigeon-box in N Street if you please, and keep 

bachelor's hall. I shall not go into it, nor into any such 
mean concern* When I go to housekeeping, if go I 
innst, it will be in a decent way." 
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it Decent ! Fray what do you call decent ? " 

*^ I call the house in Arch Street a decent housc/^ 

Mr Riston was angry and bewildered. 

^* It is no use for you to think of a house at a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, Ellen/* he said. ^^ The thing is 
out of the question. My circumstances are not such as 
to " 

^^ There, there ! now, Mr Riston, I don^t want another 
word about your circumstances ! I have heard nothing 
*'he I believe since we were married." 

t' But won^t you listen to common sense, woman ? " 

"Woman! Indeed!" 

" Wife, then, if that will sound any better to your ear, 
though a very strange kind of a wife you are, let me tell 
you 1 " This remark would have made Mrs Biston very 
nugry if it had been uttered under different circumstances. 
But her mind was intent upon thwarting her husband, 
and she knew that she was chafing him severely. Con- 
sidering his temperament, she was neither surprised nor 
pained at his words. 

* For two or three days the contention about the house 
in Arch Street went on. The husband remained so firm, 
that Mrs Biston, after several conferences with her friend 
Mrs Leslie, deemed it best to yield a Uttle on the rent of 
the house, with the determination of making it up in thd 
fmrniture. The handsome dwelling in Walnut Street, 
which Mr Hartley had wished to take, still remained va- 
cant. The rent of this was eighty gumeas per annum. 
With mudi tact, Mrs Biston directed the thoughts of her 
husband to this house, and actually induced him, by 
seeminir herself to be resolved on the house in Arch 
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Street, to propose to rent tliis one. With apjparent 
great reluctance the lady yielded, finally, her preference 
for the house in Arch Street. 

The contention with his wife about the choice of a 
dwelling had been such a severe one, that when a new 
difference of opinion in regard to the style of fUmishing 
it showed itself, Mr Biston retired at once from a com- 
bat in which he felt that inglorious defeat awaited him. 
With a sigh, and a foreboding of evil, he resigned to her 
the task of selecting the furniture, not, however, until he 
had expressed a willingness to remain where they were, 
rather than be subjected to the heavy expense which ho 
saw too plainly housekeeping would involve. 

** Oh, no, no," was his lady's reply. " This is all of 
your own seeking. Things have gone too far now. We 
have already taken the house, and my heart is set upon 
having it fitted up in a delightful way. I am not one of 
your changeables. When I once set my mind upon 
doing a thing, I must go to the end." 

Nothing was lefl but quiet submission, or a prolonged 
contention, the result of which, in the husband's mind, 
was very doubtfiil. He weakly chose the former, against 
all the higher dictates of his reason ; thus giving to a 
eelf-wiiled, vain, and unfeeling woman, a new apd more 
dangerous power over him. 



CHAPTER DC. — FALSE FBIEKDS, 

While the result of her contention with her husband 
was still doubtful, Mrs Riston called upon none of her 
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fiiends except Mrs Leslie, who always encouraged licr to 
do jost what she wished to do, and whose advice was 
always such as to ud her in more effectually attaining her 
own ends. But no sooner was it settled that she was to 
become the mistress of an elegant house, than she was on 
the wing. Among the first persons on whom she called 
was Mrs Hartley. She could n6t restrain the desire she 
felt to let Anna know that she was herself to occupy tho 
beautiful house she had been so foolish as to pass by. 

'' I have news to tell you, my dear," she said, with 
a brightening face, afler she had been seated a few 
minutes. 

"Ahl What is it?" 

'^ You wouldn't guess in a month." 

" Perhaps not. I never was very good at guess- 

ing." 

'' I am going to house-keeping." 

"What?" 

" To house-keeping I Aint you surprised ? " 

" I am truly. What in tho world has caused you to 
change your views ? " 

" Circumstances. My husband set his mind so deter- 
minedly upon it, that nothing was left me but to consent. 
Would you believe it — ^the man actually set about rent- 
ing a house and furnishing it himself, declaring that he 
would hire some one to keep it for him and live there 
alone if I did not choose to go with him ? It *s a fact ! 
Did you ever hear of such a thing ? " 

Mrs Hartley looked at her visitor in mute amaze« 
ment* 



^^W" 
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'' WcU may you look surprised I '' resuniBd Mrs Eiston. 
^ But if I did consent, in the end, after a hard struggle, 
tQ give up my freedom, it was only after stipulations 
honourable enough to my pride and ambition. He 
fought hard, but I conquered by perseverance." 

It was impossible for Anna to say a single word, in the 
pause that followed this sentence. Her heart was shocked. 
But of the real impression her communication had made, 
Mrs Riston had no idea. 

'^ My husband fixed upon a house very much like the 
one you have," the lady continued, ** only something more 
genteel ; but I told him no at once : that if I was forced 
to go to house-keeping, I must at least have a word to 
say in regard to the style in which I was to live. Ho 
yielded a little, and then I pushed him up hard, for I 
knew that nothing else would do. At first I insisted 
upon having a house in Arch Street at a hundred and fiOy 
pounds rent.'* 

"MrsRistou!" 

'^ Indeed I did. lie looked dumbfounded. I urged, 
but he said »o, with such a resolute air, and pled in- 
ability so very hard, that I abated a little. You remem- 
ber the house in Walnut Street that you were so silly as 
to refuse when your husband wanted to rent it ? Well, 
that house still remained vacant, and I settled down upon 
it, determined not to descend a sinjgle step lower. My 
good man fought hard, but it was no use* I was im- 
moveable. At last he consented, and we have the keys ! 
Aint you sorry now that you did not secure it ? '' 

" No," was the simple reply of Mrs Hartley. 
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*♦ You will hp, tlicn. Wait until I get it fliniisliecL 
rU dazzle your eyes for you, Mr Riston has left all to 
my i4iflte<" 

<* Without regar4 tp expense ? " 

*^ He tried to Umit me to a (certain sum, but I told 
him it was no use. We had no. children, and, therefore, 
no particular reason for being over economical. Other 
people could live in handsome style who were no better 
ofif, and we had just as good a right to all the elegancies 
of life as any body else. He preached about his not 
bcmg able to bear the heavy expense : but I wouldn^t 
listen to him a moment. I have heard about that ever 
since we were married. He would go to house-keeping, 
and now he shall have enough of it. Oh, but PU show 
you style I " 

Anna looked grave. 

*^ What is the matter, my dear ? E'ot envious, I hopo, 
in anticipation ? " 

" No ; Heaven knows that I am not 1 " Anna said, with 
a serious face and as serious a tone. 

" What is the matter, then, child ?" 

^' I am grieved at heart to hear any one speak of hor 
husband as you are speaking, Mrs Histon. Depend upon 
it you are wrong.*' 

^^ Wrong fbv a woman to assert her rights and main- 
tain them ?" 

^^ A woman has no rights hidependent of her husband." 

(^You are crazy, child! Must she be his passive 
skve?" 

" No ; qor should she attempt to play the t^Tant over 
him," 
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^^ Yoa do no^ mean to say that I attempt tQ p]ay tl&9 
tyrant over my husband ? " 

^^ I^ook closely into your own conduct, and answer tbat 
question for yourself, Mrs Biston." 

t* I am not used to |)eing 9pokei| to in this way, 
madam I " An angry flush mounted to the brow of the 
visiter as she spoke, and a slight movement of the body 
showed that she was about to rise from her choir. 

" Think, Mrs Risfcon," replied Anna, " whether it 
would not be of nse to you to know exactly what impres- 
sion your words and conduct sometimes make upon the 
minds of disinterested friends." 

" Ah I Well — perhaps it would. Please let me have 
the benefits of your impressions," This was said in a 
quick, sneering voice. 

" Not while you feel as yoi; do just nowi" Anna calmly 
said. ^^ I have no imkindness in my heart towards you. 
I hope you will cherish none towards mc, But I cannot 
help being affected, as I am by your language. It gives 
mo the most exquisite pain." 

The manner in which this was said, caused the angiy 
feelings of Mrs Eiston to subside. 

" You are a strange woman, Mrs Hartley." 

" I strive always to do right." 

" So do I ; that is, to have every thing my own way, 
which I think the right way." 

" Acting in that spirit, you will rarely be in the right," 
Anna firmly replied. 

*^ Don^t you think I am right in opposing my husband's 
penuriousness ?" 

*'You should first be very sure tbat what you call 
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pcnuriousness is not a just degree of prudoncc. \YhsLi 
do you know of his aflUirs?" 

" Nothing at all, except that he is very well off. As 
to the exact amount of his property, or how much he 
makes in a year, I don't concern myself. Of one thing 
I am veiy certain, my extravagance will never ruin 
him." 

^^ I hope not. But you should not disregard his com- 
plaints, that you spend money too freely.'' 

"I shouldn't regard it, you mean. But you can't 
judge of this, Anna. You don't know how constantly 
it has been rung in my ears ever since we were married." 

'* Perhaps this is your fault. Perhaps you have, fi-om 
the fii*st, been disposed to spend money more freely than 
you should." 

" I differ with you ; and I ought to know best*" This 
was coldly spoken. 

Anna felt that it would do no good to proceed, and 
the subject was dropped there. The visitor did not stay 
long. Mra Hartley had made her feel very uncomfort- 
able. 
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CUAFTEUX.— MARRIAGE CHAXOES SOCIAL RELATICNS^ 

** BLA.VE you looked over the moming paper?" said 
Hartley to liis \nfe, when he came home at dinner-time 
on the day the marriage of Archer and Florence had 
been publicly announced. 

" Xot particularly. Why ?»* 

'* A friend of yours is married." This was said with* 
out a smile. 

"Ah I Who?'* 

•* Florence Armitage.'* 

'^ No !" Anna started, and looked serious. 

" It is, I am sorry to say, too true ; and she has mar- 
ried that young Archer." 

" It cannot be so, James. Surely there most be some 
mistake." 

*' No. They went off together last night, and were 
married secretly. It is announced this moming in the 
papers. I am told that no one eyen suspected that they 
had met since the time their former engagement was 
broken." 

*^ The girl must be insane !" 

^' How long is it since you saw her, Anna?" 

" It is seyeral weeks since she was here. Then she 
told me, as I mentioned to you at the time, that Archer 
had written to her, and that she felt inclined to believe, 
public opinion judged him too severely." 

*' Which it has not done. He is just as bad as the 
general voice pronounces him ; I believe worse. An4 
this the poor girl will soon fiinl to licr »orrt)w." 
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^* Did you hear at whose house the marriage took 
place ? Or did they go to a minister's ?" 

*' It is said that the ceremony was performed by an 
alderman at the residence of Mrs Leslie." 

^* Now I understand. This is the Work of that inju- 
dicious womaui Oh. what could she have been thinking 
about ? She knew the charactel^ of Archer well.'' 

*^ Few knew it better. But Mrs Leslie is a thought- 
less woman. Criminally thoughtless." 

" I never felt any rational confidence in her, after I 
had known her for a short time. How much of evil such 
a woman can do, and yet move in the best society, and 
be well received there I Poor Florence I most sincerely 
do I commiserate her." 

" How will her parents act ? Do you think they will 
be so much incensed at her conduct as to reftise to receive 
her with her husband?" 

*' I think not. They will be grieved sorely. It will 
be a painM affliction. But they will not cast off their 
child." 
' " I am glad of that, for her sake." 

" Yes ; a consciousness of having acted wrong ifl grief 
enough, without anger and banishment sodded thereto." 

" I suppose you will call and see her, ahd — " 

" No, James ; I do not intehd calling upon her." 

** Ah I why not? You were friends. Bhe may hAfS 
acted wrong, but she is still the same." 

*' Not to me. She is no longer Florence AteitAg^^ 
but the wife of William Archer, whose character I de- 
test." ' 
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*^ But sliall you, because his character is Tile, cease to 
regard the good that is in his i^ife?" 

" Ko ; I may regard all that is good in her still, but 
I cannot visit her. Would it be right for me to do it 
-when I could not speak to her husband if he were stand- 
ing by her side ? I think not. Reverse the case. Would 
it be right for me to receive the visits of a lady who 
t^ould not speak to you ? " 

" That question is not very hard to ahsww. I do not 
think it would. But no lady could have the good reason 
for avoiding me that you have for avoiding Archer." 

" It matters not. Florence believes, no doubt, that 
her hTisbtemd is innocent of the heinous sins laid to his 
charge, and therefore ought not to receive my visits whil^ 
I treat him as if he were guilty. But more than this. 
I believfe that no woman can love a bad man as her hus- 
band, and not sufiei^ a moral perversion. This is another 
reason why I do not wish to be on terms of intimacy with 
the wife of Mr Archer. And a still further reason is, 
that I ought not to visit freely in the family of a man sd 
justly condemned by public opinion, lest he be thought 
one of my husband's friends." 

" You would not feel bound to treat Florence Coldly 
if she were to call upon you ? " 

" No ; but I could not return her call. She has 
shewn herself in this kct so destitute of true womanly 
feeling, that I do not wish to numbet her ahioug thoise I 
call my ifriends." 

" All will not appreciate your motives* You will be 
thought harsh and censorious." 

** I cannot help it, I desire the good opinion of every 
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one, but not at the expense of my own self-respect. Ro- 
rencc has chosen licr way in life ; and i.t will, I fear, be 
a thorny one : but I ccnnot go along by her side, for I 
chose a different way." 

" I hardly suppose that your Tjsiting Florence occa- 
taonally would cause any one to think improperly of me," 
said Hartley. 

^* It might have that efifcct ; and, while I Hve, no act 
of mine shall cast even a flitting shadow over my hus- 
band's good name or fortune." 

Anna spoke with a generous warmth that caused Hart- 
ley's bosom to glow. 

" I freely approve of what you say," he returned. 
'* Florence has chosen her path in life, and that path 
pannot run side by side with yours. If you detest the 
husband's principles so fully that you cannot speak to 
him, you ought not to be on terms of friendly intercourse 
with his wife." 

'* No ; I feel that I ought not ; and feeling, you know, 
is sometimes a woman's strongest reason.^* 



CHAPTER Xr. MRS RIST025'S HOUSE-WARMING. 

Mrs EiSTOX liked so little the plain way in which 
Anna spoke, that she did not again call to see her diuring 
the time she was engaged in piu*chasing furniture and fit- 
ting up her house. When all was ready, and she had 
taken possession, with more pride and triumph in her 
heart than a queen would feel in coming into her regal 
rights and honours, she did not forget Mrs Hartley la 
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het list of invitations to the splendia party she almost 
compelled her husband to consent that they should give. 

This party did not cost less than three hundred pounds, 
and If as, certainly, one of the most brilliant afikirs of the 

kind that had been seen in P for a long time. 

Every room in the house, from the first to the third 
story, was decorated with hired or purchased ornaments, 
suited to the purpose, and all were thrown open to the 
company. At twelve o'clock a splendid supper was 
served to nearly three hundred persons, the table literally 
crowded with everjrthipg delicate and recherche that could 
be procured. The variety of confectionary displayed was 
wonderful ; the wines were abundant, and the best and 
most costly that could be procured. 

During the whole evening, Mrs Biston moved among 
the company with the air and grace of a duchess. Her 
vanity led her to call the attention of almost evei v 
one with whom she conversed to this or that piece of 
furniture or ornament. She walked with her guests over 
the house, smd listened with delight to their expressions 
of admiration. There were few present who did not flat' 
ter her vain heart, by approving all, and pronouncing 
her house the most perfect specimen they ever saw. One 
exception to this was Mrs Hartley ; but it must not be 
supposed that she was so unladylike in her deportment 
as not to call, even while talking with Mrs Riston, every- 
thing around her beautiful, or as to appear cold and un- 
approving. She had too much delicacy of feeling for 
that. She had expected, when she left home, to find a 
house attired with unusual splendour. She did not think 
Mrs Riston was right, in indulging such an extravagant 
I 
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liouse-keeping I must go — ^must become a domestic slave, 
I consented at last, and here, on the very threshold — ^be- 
fore we even get into the house, you are fidgeting your- 
self to death about the expense. I am really ashamed 
of you.' " 

^* It will certainly be the death of him," laughed Mrs 
Leslie, " But here he comes." 

The object of their conversation came up at the mo- 
ment, and Mrs Riston glided away, leaving him with 
Mrs Leslie. The lady noticed that, while he endeavoured 
to be cheerful, his mind was really depressed. 

^'You have a brilliant company here to-night," said 
Mrs Leslie. 

" Yes," and Mr Riston forced a smile. '^ The gayest 
company I have seen for a long time. I hope you are 
enjoying yourself." 

** O yes. I always enjoy myself. I am one of your 
contented people." 

** You are certsunly fortunate in your temperament." 

*^ So I have often thought. Let the world wag as it 
Inll, I always try to look at the bright side of things." 

'' I wish I could do the same." 

" It is the easiest thing in the world. Grood and evil 
come in spite of us. If we will only enjoy the good, and 
not fret ourselves at, but patiently bear the evil, we shall 
get on smoothly enough." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the presence 
6f others. But Mrs Leslie saw, or imagined that she 
saw, in the manner of Mr Riston, a deeper feeling of 
uneasiness than what would arise from the contemplatloii 
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of an extravagant waste of money, because he loved 
monej. 

It -vras nearly two o'clock when Mr and Mrs Hartley 
retired. As they rode away, both remained silent. 
Anna sighed once or twice* 

" Foolish — ^foolish woman ! ** she ejaculated, afler they 
had reached home. 

" You may well say that I And foolish, foolish man, 
to permit such extravagance I " replied Hartley. 

" He could not help it, 1 suppose." 

" You mean that he weakly yielded everything to his 
■wife's extravagance.'* 

" Yes. And that was wrong.'* 

'' Wrong 1 It was criminal under all the circumstances. 
He is not able to waste money after this fashion* Few 
men in business are pressed harder than he is to make his 
payments. Scarcely a week passes that we do not have 
to lend him money* Stilly I believe he would have been 
able to get over his present embarrassments, which are the 
result of two or three severe losses, had he not launched 
out into this extravagance. Now I have great fears for 
him. "EbM ntuation is so well known among busings 
men, that his (aredit will be shaken. He seemed con- 
acious of ihis) I should think, for he looked wretched the 
whole evening — at least so it appeared to me. How he 
could feel otherwise, I cannot tell. When there wer^ a 
dozen merchants preseiit from whom he has to borrow, 
money almost every day, and who, if they weire to refuse 
to sell him goodS) could make him a bankrupt in a monih.- 
If a ringle one of these withdraws his confidence, thtf 
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alarm will be general, and poor Eiston will fall to the 
ground like lead " 

" Ruined by his wife's extravagance,"— added Mrs 
Hartley, finishing, significantly, the sentence uttered by 
her husband. 

" Yes. That will be the truth. He now owes a 
large sum, and buys more or less every week, besides 
borrowing freely. I do not think it will be wise for us 
to let our account against him get much larger.'* 

^* Oh, James I do not be the first to remove a stono 
from his tottering house, and thus throw it in ruins to 
the ground. Perhaps he may yet stand." 

'* That I do not wish to do. But if Mr R-: had 

not been one of the company to-night, I should have felt 
bound to open my mind freely on the subject to him and 

Mr S . But R is a shrewd man of the world, 

and will not hesitate to speak and act for what he thinks 
the true interest of our business. I should not at all 
wonder if it were decided to-morrow to ask of Riston 
such prices for goods as would drive him away from our 
warehouse." 

" Oh, James I" said Mrs Hartley, " is it not sad to 
think how easily a thoughtless wife may ruin a husband's 
credit, and thus destroy him ? I never saw the danger 
before." 

" I never thought of it much, until recently. Since 
you so wisely saved me from dashing out as I foolishly 
wished to do, I have opened my ears to remarks that 
hitherto made little or no impression upon me. I find 
that, where a man in business, whose capital is no larger 
than is needed safely and successfully to prosecute it be* 
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gum to make a show in his style of living, he is looked at 
with some suspicion, and that remarks detrimental to his 
credit float about, and ofben affect him seriously. From 

some things casually said by Mr B in my presence 

since we went to housekeeping, I feel well satisfied that 
if we had taken the house, since rented by Mr Riston, 
and famished it elegantly, it would have done me no 
good, and might, in the end, have led to a separation 
from the firm.' 

*^ Oh no. Don't think so, James. I am sure that 
would not have taken plabe," said Anna, laying her hand 
upon her husband^s forehead, and smoothing back his 
hair. This little act was only an effort to keep down the 
feelings that were struggling for expression and ready to 
gush forth. 

'* It is the truth, dear. You are my angel-guide, sent 
firom heaven." 

Annans tears flowed freely. She could keep them back 
no longer. 

*^ I will always seek to deserve your love and your 
confidence," she murmured, sinking into his arms. " You 
shall never find a single thorn in your path planted by 
my hand, if God will only endow me with wisdom to act 
well my part. But I tremble when I reflect, that I am 
liable, at almost every moment, through error of judg- 
ment, to go wrong." 

" You will never go far wrong, Anna," was her hus- 
band's encouraging reply, ^^ if you continue as you have 
begun, to seek for direction firom above — if a religious 
principle be the life-germ of all your actions. For my 
own part, I have no fears. Come what may, no disaster 
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tbat Tisits me Will ever be traced to yottr selfishness and 
folly." 

" I pray Hearen that it may not I" was the wife's fer- 
vent answer. 



CRAPTER %ii. — now vt Amtkcrm) Hi:it fitJSBAKb's 

CREDIT* 

Mr BiSTON tried his best to entertcdn^ as far as his p^- 
sonai attentions were concerned, the mass of people he 
had, jointly with his wife, intited to be witnesses of his 
folly. But he felt like a criminal all the evening. Tliere 
were more than a dozen persons p^ent to whom he was 
largely indebted, and upon whose confidence and forbear- 
ance towards him depended eveiything. " How will all 
this afiect them ? " was a question constantly in his mind. 
When, at a late hour in the morning, he shook hands 
with the last departing guest, and returned to his still 
brilliantly lighted but deserted rooms, he threw himself 

I 

upon a sofa with a heavily-drawn sigh. 

"What ails you, man?" said his idfe. "It won't 
kill you outright, I think. It is our first attempt at 
housekeeping, and we have opened handsomely." 

" Have gone up like a rocket," returned the husband, 
in a tone of bitterness. 

Mrs Biston looked at him with a slight eurl of the lip. 

" Soon to come down like the stick," he added, still 
more bitterly. 

" You talk very strangely. What am I to understand 
by such language?" 
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'^ Wliy, that tea chances to one this brilliant part^ 
pf yeuri-*— not mine= — ^wiU ruin me^" 

" You are tnad." 

*' I was mad, I confess, to let you make such a fool ol 
yourself and me too. But I am sane enough now. I 
tried to tell you that I could not afford all this extrava- 
gant waste oi money. But you shut your ears and would 
not hear me. You will both hear and feel before longi 
Your glory will be as short-lived as the early floWer and 
the morning dew." 

*• You are ravingj Mr Biston I " said his wife, growing 
pale< 

*' I am not a man used to much extravagaht speech. 
It would have been well for both of lis, if you had made 
tliis discovery earlier ; if you had believed me when I said 
I could not afibrd to Spend money iik certain ways pro- 
posed by you. I might ai^ well have talked against the 
wind I But it is no use to upbraid you now — to throw 
your folly into your teeth. Necessity will do that soon 
enough ; and Heaven grant th^t you may profit by the 
lesson you will receive." 

" Mr Riston, will you be kind enough to tell me what 
you mean — to speak out in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage ? " This Was sidd with aU alairmed coimtenance, 
but in A steady vdce | thd Wife looking fixedly at her 
husband. Her lips were firmljr drawn together. 

•* The simplest language I can Use in this," replied Mr 
JEtiston; *^ and it is Such as I have ttsed over and over 
again without being heeded* / am not nbU to afford this 
Myle of litfing^ nor to give an extravagant party such as 
jrou have given to-night. What is the tkatural conse* 
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quence which follows, when a man expends more than 
he can afford to spend? Of coarse he goes to the dogs, 
where I have now a very faur prospect of going, and that 
quite speedily. There were more than a dozen men here 
to-night, cither of whom cotdd make me a bankrupt in a 
week. It is only necessary to raise the cry that I am 
living beyond my means, which is a fact, and my credit 
is gone. Take that from me, and I am lost I " 

" Credit I Have you nothing but credit ? " 

*^ Not much more, at present. I have lost a large 
amount by failures this year ; and now my bunness is so 
clogged up that I am obliged to borrow large sums of 
money every day, in order to meet my payments. Destroy 
my credit, and you ruin me. That even you* must see." 

** But it is more than I can see, how this party or this 
house is going to destroy your credit." 

** A few weeks will probably open your eyes," Mr Ris- 
ton said, in an angry voice ; and, rising, he left the room, 
and went up to his chamber. 

" All very fine," he muttered, glancing around. '* But 
these are frost-work luxuries. They will soon melt 
away." 

The presence during the evening of so many of the 
very men on whose estimation of his standing in business 
depended his safety, had set Mr Biston to thinldng seri* 
ously about the ultimate effects of the extravagant expen- 
ditures apparent to every eye. It was this that had 
sobered, him so much during the evening. The more 
closely he thought about it, the more he felt alarmed. 

The next day was one of Mr Biston's hard days. He 
had three heavy bills to meet, and four hundred pounds^ 
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borrowed money, to return. The thought of what was 
before him kept him awake during the greater part of 
the night. He would not have been so uneasy, had he 
not felt that, after the display he had made, the e£fort to 
borrow money would come with a bad grace. 

Everything wore a very different aspect at the break- 
fiist table on the morning that succeeded to the splendid 
entertainment. Mr Kiston sat in thoughtful silence, and 
tried to eat, but every mouthful was taken with an effort. 
Mrs Histon was the picture of distress. The solemn 
earnestness of her husband^ more than his words, had 
alarmed her. If his afikirs should be at the crisis he said 
they were, it would be, she felt, a terrible stroke. What ! 
To give up her splendid mansion I To shrink back into 
a still deeper obscurity than that from which she had 
emerged ! The thought alone almost drove her mad. 

*^ You cannot be in earnest in what you told me last 
night, Mr liiston,^' she said, unable to keep silence, 

" If I was ever in earnest in my life, I am in earnest 
now," was replied. " I could have weathered through 
my difficulties, had I. not insanely yielded to your miser- 
able infatuation, and incurred all this expense, and what 
is worse, laid myself open to remarks and suspicions that 
will almost inevitably ruin me." 

liir Riston spoke angrily. His wife made no answer ; 
but burst into tears, and rising from the table left the 
room. 

The unhappy man sat musing for some time, and then 
withdrew from the breakfast room and passed the par- 
lours, where he looked around in order to satisfy himself 
by a new observation, in regard to the impression that 
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most hilve been made u^ii the tomda of certain indiTi- 
duaUi who were in his thoughts. A sigh escaped him as 
he turned away and hurriedly left the house. It was 
nine o'clock when he reached the store. Two or three 
notes had arrived before him^ One requested the return^ 
on that day, of a hundred pounds, borrowed moneyi that 
he had not expected to be called on for in a week. The 
man who made this request had not been inyited^ with 
his wife, td the house-warmibgi 

'^ But he has, no doubt j heard of it already/* Mr Ris- 
ton smd, mentally. 

He opened anothef liote. It contained the confec- 
tioner's blU. The amount was sixty pounds I Crushing 
this bill in his hand, he thrust it into his pocket, with a 
muttered execration against his wife, and turned to his 
desk to ekamine into his affairs for the day. A fewhur« 
ried calculations made all plains To his mind the aspect 
of things Wai9 appalling. 

*^ If a breath of suspidolft id Whispered agdnst me, I 
am gone I '* he mentally scdd. '^ Nothing can save me. 
In a few Weeks, if I can retain the cohfidence of erery 
one, I shall be safbly past the crisid of my a^^rs) and on 
smooth Water agalii. Btit catl I retain it? Akis ! I feaf 
not. Confound this housekeeping folly, tod this party I 
They will prove my ruin 1 1" 

But idle fears and vaiil regi*ets WOidd accomplish 
nothing. There must be action, and prompt action. As 
early as half-past ten o^cleck the merchant wad on Ifoot. 

'VGood morning, Bistonl" liaid the first matt on 
whom he called, extending his hand ad the money^seeker 
entered his itor6< '^Beally! that Wa0 a magnificent 
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hffhir of jours last night. I have never in my lifb been 
present at a more splendid entertainment. And what a 
lovely house you have got. What rent do you pay ?" 

" Eighty guineas." 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

^^ Rather high, I must confess," Histon said. '* But 
we have no children, and my wife must have something 
to see after. We can live in handsome style, and not be 
at a very heavy expense." 

'^ True, that does make a difference. Children, cs« 
pecially half-grown daughters, are a great expense. 
Mine, I know, Are terrible hard on money. But that party 
must have cost you three hundred pounds, Kiston." 

** Nonsense I It didn't cost one-fourth of it." 

Riston was far fi*om suspecting how near the bill 
would amount to the sum mentioned. 

" If you get off with less than three hundred pounds, 
you may think yourself a fortunate man. Why, j our 
confectioner's bill will be sixty pounds, at least." 

*' How do you know?" asked Riston, with surprise. 

" I heard it, somewhere, yesterday. I believe it came 
from your wife," 

" My wife, to speak the truth, is a little too fond of 
making a display. To please her, 1 consented to give a 
party, and as I had enough of business matters to occupy my 
time, I left all. the arrangements with her. I must own 
that she astonished me with the result of her prepara- 
tions. Sixty pounds for confectionery! That will 
never, never do," 

" I heard, also, and I believe it came &om as authen- 
tic a source, that your wines cost nearly as much." 
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^'Impossible! They did not cost one half of thai 



sum." 



" My wife saw Mrs Histon only the day before yester- 
day, and had it from her own lips.*' 

Riston was confounded. It seemed that his wife had 
not only indulged the most lavish expenditure, but had 
actually blazoned it about. It was impossible for him 
to ask this man to lend him money. He could not have 
looked him steadily in the face while he made such a re- 
quest. As quickly as he could, he withdrew, and called 
upon another business friend. Here he was met by re- 
marks of a similar kind, though made with rather more 
delicacy. Before leaving, he ventured to put the quea** 
tion — 

" Can you spare me anything to day ?" 

** Nothing at all," was replied. " Wc have a large 
amount ourselves to pay." 

The same allusions to the splendid party he had given 
met poor Biston, go where he would. He found it al- 
most impossible to borrow money : everybody would 
have been happy to accommodate him, but no body had 
anything to spare. At one o'clock he returned to his 
warehouse, without having accomplished, comparatively, 
anything at all. He had gone the entire round and 
could get no adequate assistance. Ever}' one congratu- 
lated him on his brilliant entertainment and splendid 
house, but few had any money to lend him. Even those 
who had been most willing before to assist him, were 
now reserved, and, professedly, unable to do anything. 

'^ I am a ruined man ! " he said to himself, bitterly, as 
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he sat down to collect his thoughts. '' As I feared, this 
last act of folly has decided my fate." 

In the hope of sustaining himself by a heavy sacrifice, 
until he could get over his accumulated difficulties, Ris* 
ton went, as a last resort, to a money broker, and offered 
him three per cent, a month, besides a liberal commission, 
if he would get him the amount he wanted, on his own 
note of hand, at four months. The broker promised to 
do his best, but was not sanguine. Three o^clock came ; 
nothing had yet been done. Half-past three — the 
broker was not in his office. Riston was unable to com-> 
pose himself sufficiently to sit down and wait for liim,—* 
he walked the floor with agitated steps for ten minutes. 

"All is lost!" he ejaculated, stopping suddenly and 
looking up at the clock — the time had passed on until 
it lacked but a quarter to four. 

" Even if I had the money now, there would scarcely 
be time to lift the notes. Fool ! fool that I was, not to 
have gone to the holders of them, and endeavoured to 
make some arrangement. It would have been less dis- 
astrous than to have rrt^* paper dishonoured." 

While thinking thus the broker entered quickly. Ris- 
ton looked eagerly in his face. Hope died instantly. 

" I can do nothing for you," said the agent in a voice 
of regret ; " money is very tight." 

Without a reply, Riston took the note he had placed 
in the broker^s hands, put it into his pocket, and thtmk- 
ing him for the trouble he had taken, retired. He felt^ 
to his own surprise, perfectly cidm. Tlie great struggle 
had ceased— -^he end had come. He yielded passively to 
the current, and let it bear him down. Returning f' 
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his warehouse, he informed his principal clerk, in a £&i 
words, of the state of his afiOdrs ; and then gave direc-^ 
^ons to have all the books settled up with the utaiost 
despatch, previous to a meeting of eredftors, which he 
should call at the earliest possible day, that a full exhibit 
of his business could be made. He then took his way 
homeward. As he walked along, with his eyes upon the 
ground, he thought of his wife-i — not with angw, but with 
pity. It was his intention to inform her fully of what 
had occurred, and to make her see clearly that her ex* 
travagance had been the cause of his ruin. He knew 
that this must produce acute pain; but it would, he 
trusted, be salutary. 



CHAPTER XIII. — TAKING Jl 1.0WER PLAGE IN SOCIETY. 

Fob some time after her husband went out, Mrs Ristoa 
suffered great distress of mind.^ The thought of having 
to give up her splendid house was almost as terrible as 
the thought of death. If her husband should really £iiH 
in business, she Mi that she could not survive the morti- 
fication. 

'^ But I don^t believe a word of it,*' she roused henself 
by saying. ^^ This is only a bug-bear that he has con-^ 
jured up to fiighten nie." 

In spite of her effort to believe this she could not help 
feeling uneasy. About twelve o'clock visiters began to 
drop in« Mrs Riston was occupied with these for two or 
three hours. All with flattering words ministered to her 
vanity, and caused her to fed how intimately blended 
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mill her happiness were the elegancies with which she 
was surrounded. Ever and anon the thought of what 
her husband had said would pass through her mind, and 
produce the most acute pain. 

At length she was alone again. It was past four 
o'clock, the hour for dining, but Mr Riston had not yet 
returned. She dreaded to see him come in, and yet felt 
anxious about his prolonged absence, for it did not seem 
a precursor of good. The clock was striking five when 
she heard his footsteps in the hall. He went into the 
parlour, but remioined there only a moment. She next 
heard him ascending the stairs with a more deliberate 
step than usual. She looked up into his face with an 
anxious and inquiring eye as he entered the chamber 
where she was sitting. Its expression startled her. There 
was something about it that she could not understand. 
She was not long in suspense. 

" The worst has come to the worst, Ellen," he said, 
in a calm, cold voice, taking a chair by her side, and 
looking fixedly at her. ^^ As I feared it would be, so i^ 
has turned out. I could hear of nothing, go where I 
would, but the splendid party, and the amount it must 
have, or really did cost ; but nobody had any money to 
lend. Men who trusted me freely last week, and even 
yesterday, and who could have done it as easily to-day, 
had nothing to spare. From ten o'clock until four I 
strove, with all the power I possessed, to get the amount 
of money needed to keep me from bankruptcy, but in 
vain. I am now a dishonoured and broken merchant." 

A cry of anguish burst from the lips of his unhappy 

vife as he said this. 

K 
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*^ I do not upbraid you as ihe cause of my misfortune,** 
he resumed, as soon as die excitement of Mrs Biston'f 
feelings had in some measure subsided. '^ That would 
avail nothing. But it is only right for you to know ihat 
but for this house, and the style in which it is furnished, 
and the extravagant display made last night, my credit 
would have remained untarnished. The money needed 
to meet my payments to-day would have been easily pro-* 
cured, and in a few weeks my feet would have been on 
film ground again. As it is, I shall have to give up all 
to my creditors, who will place my effects in the hands 
of trustees. Forced settlements will involve sacrifices, 
and the end will be that I shall turn out an insolvent 
debtor, and be thrown pcnmlcss upou the world to begin 
life again." 

Mrs Blston was stunned so much by this announce- 
ment that she could not speak. Her face was pale as 
ashes, her "hands clenched, and her eyes fixed like one in 
a spasm. So paralyzed was she that she had to be car- 
ried to bed, scarcely sensible of anythmg that was pass- 
ing around her. 

A downward tendency is always rapid. Mr Biston 
called a meeting of his creditors, and submitted, in a 
manly spirit, a statement of liis aifairs. Trustees were 
appointed, and all his effects placed in their hands. His 
elegant furniture was sold at public sale, within three 
weeks of the date of its purchase, and the cabinetmaker^ 
upholsterer, and others, as well as the wine-merchant and 
confectioner, were compelled to await some ten or twelve' 
months before receiving their final dividend on the baxsk- 
rupt^s assets. 
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Mrs Riston retired to an obscure boarding-house, in 
the upper part of the city, in ten days after she had taken 
possession of her palace, as she had called it, with such 
lofty feelings. She retired a broken-spirited woman. 
Her husband's conduct in the trying ordeal through which 
he was compelled to pass, gained him the respect and re- 
gard of many who were ready to assist him. lie re- 
sumed business, after the lapse of two months, in a small 
way, and commenced again his upward struggle, fully 
resolved that his wife should never again have any con- 
trol over him that was not the control of reason. 

" If I feel able at any future time to go to house- 
keeping in a quiet, economical way, I shall not regard 
her objections," he said to himself, while thinking over 
his plans for the future. " She will have to be governed 
by my wishes now. I have yielded to hers long enough. 
I am willing to devote myself to business early and late, 
and to take upon myself all its attendant cares and anxieties 
for our mutual good. It is but right that she should fill 
the domestic sphere as fully as I do that of business. Had 
I insisted upon her doing so at first, her mind would never 
have become warped, nor her desires so extravagant. I 
might still have retained my good name, — ^have still been 
engaged in a prosperous business. But the time past 
shall suffice. My clear convictions of right shall never 
}ield one iota to her whims, passions, or caprices." 

Kiston was as good as his word. He held, so to speak, 
a tight rein on his wife ever after. She, it must be said, 
was a more passive subject than befijre, and yielded to 
his wishes much easiiT. But she was not happy. She 
hardly ever went out, and scarcely any of her old friends 
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cared about retaining her acquaintance. At home, slie 
drooped about, and went through whatever domestic 
duties she had to perform, as if she were an automaton. 
She had no genuine love for her husband, and he felt it. 
Their meetings were cold, and their intercourse limited 
to a few commonplace remarks, or questions and answers 
necessary to be made. Thus passed their days, ndtlier 
of them caring how soon the time came for separation. 



CHAPTER XlVrf'— TRUE LOVE TRIED AND PROVED. 

In presenting a contrast to the wise and prudent con- 
duct of Mrs Hartley, we have kept our leading character 
in the background for some time. We have done so for 
two reasons, — ^in order to present the contrast ; and, be- 
cause we did not think it possible to give picture afler 
picture of the quiet life of Mr and Mrs Hartley and pre- 
serve sufficient interest to compensate the reader. Anna, 
it has been seen, acted in the very commencement of her 
married life with an unselfish regard to the good of her 
husband. She could have yielded passively to his wishes, 
and become the mistress of an elegant house ; and she 
had temptations to do so that few women so situated 
would have thought of resisting. But she did not love 
her husband blindly nor selfishly, but wisely. She thought 
of her duty as a wife, and manifested the quality of her 
love by the right performance of her duties fix)m the first 
day of her marriage. 

But it was not alone in a due regard to external things 
that Anna manifested the quality of her love. She sought 
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to regulate the affections of her mind, and bring them 
into due subordination to the highest and purest prin- 
ciples. Her husband had his weaknesses, as have all 
men ; his prejudices and his passions. And she was not 
free from imperfections. Keason told her, that if evil 
overcame evil in a contention between husband and wife, 
victory would be as destructive to happiness as defeat. 
But that if evil were overcome of good, both the victor 
and the vanquished would be wiser and better, and there* 
fore happier for the contest. 

In acting from this clear sense of right, Anna had 
many hard contentions with herself. When any thing 
like an arbitrary, self-willed, or unamiable trait in her 
husband's character presented itself, her heart felt wound- 
ed, or inclined to meet self-will with self-will, or arbitrary 
words and conduct with stem opposition. But reflection, 
and a struggle with herself for the mastery over the ten- 
dendes of a naturally evil heart, would soon make her 
yision dear, and her mind calm. And then she could act 
the wife's true part well and wisely. 

Hartley was not so blind but that he could see all this 
in Anna. It made him feel humble in spirit, when, afler 
some slight diflcrence, in which he had spoken with a 
warmth bordering on unkindness, she would answer in 
gentle terms, that were redolent of a sweet forbearing 
spirit ; or, when he had opposed his wishes to hers, she 
-would yield to his desires with a cheerful grace, that re- 
buked his own eager selfishness. He saw that, in every 
contention, she gained the real victory, even though he, 
in appearance, carried the point at issue. 
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*' God bless lier!*^ he ejaculated fervently, as lie left 
his house one morning, the tears coming to his eyes. 
*' She is an angel I She saves me from myself. I never 
dreamed that I was so self-willed, so unamiable, so mucli 
in the love of dominion as I am, until she caused me to 
see my own heart clearly reflected from the bright, pure 
sur&ce of her own. I can understand now how a wife's 
character elevates or depresses that of her husband. 
Had she been diflerent ; had she been self-willed, even 
as self-willed as I am ; had she been fond of dress, or 
display, or admiration ; — had she been, in fact, anything 
but what she is, a loving, almost faultless wife, T tremble 
to think of the unhappy influence she would have had 
upon me. I did not know that I had so many faults of 
character as I have ; faults that a selfish wife would havo 
confirmed, but which my own dear Anna helps me to re- 
move at the same time that she does not appear to seo 
them. . God bless her ! I say again." 

This warmly-uttered tribute to the virtues of his wife 
was occasioned by some one of the many instances of 
forbearance which Mrs Hartley was compelled to exercise 
towards her husband, who, excellent as he was, had his 
weak points, his faults and his foibles. But her manner 
towards him was always so gentle and kind, that it re- 
proved him the instant he was betrayed into any act or 
word that was calculated to wound or disturb her. 

They had been married for six months. During that 
time all external circumstances had conspired to make 
their life happy. The business prospects of Hartley were 
more flattering than at first. Trade was brisk, and sales 
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sunshine, with but few light clouds to flit over their sky* 
But a change came. Let us see how it affects them. 

When Hartley reached the warehouse on the morning 
just referred to, he found both of his partners greatly 
disturbed in mind. On inquiring the cause, he learned 
that letters had just come to hand with the intelligence 

of three heavy failures in C of houses indebted to 

the firm to a very large amount. 

The efiect of this disaster upon their business, Hartley 
at once saw. The same firm was also largely indebted 

to several houses in P , whose condition was not 

thought to be sound, and those houses in turn were 

debtors to R , S , & Co. in heavy amounts. 

Should the failures prove as bad as the first intelligence 
represented them to be, it was a matter of great doubt 
as to the ultimate consequences. R— — was particu- 
larly dispirited, and S— , a man of much stronger 
nerves, was a good deal agitated. 

" Bad, very bad, James," the latter said to Hartley. 
" I am afraid it will break us up." 

The young man turned pale. 

" Oh, no. Hardly so bad as that, Mr S ?" he 

replied in a husky voice. 

*' There is no telling. We shall be crippled without 
doubt. There is a fair prospect of our losing ten or 
twelve thousand pounds by these failures. I need not 
tell you that such a loss will shake us to the foundation. 
I must own, that I am deeply anxious about the conse- 
quences." 

The heart of the young man sunk. To him, even if 
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tlio bouse stood firm, tbe effect would be severe. If ten 
tbousand pounds were lost, or even onc-balf that suui, 
it would reduce to a ver}' small amount bis dividend of 
tbe profits, if it lefl bim anything at all. His first 
thought was of bis wife, and, as her image arose in his 
mind, a pang went through bis breast. 

During tbe morning, a hundred floating rumours as- 
sailed tbe cars of Hartley and bis associates in business, 
none of tbeni at all encouraging. Tbe whole prospect 

was dark* Every one who bad debtors in C was 

alarmed. A dozen merchants there were talked of as 
affected by tbe failm*cs that bad ah*eady taken place, and 
in danger of suspending. Several of these were also 

customers of R , S , & Co. who held their paper 

to considerable amounts. 

In this state of anxious uncertainty the hours passed 
on until it was time for Hartley to go home. He shrunk 
from the thought of meeting bis wife. It was impossible 
for him to conceal what he felt ; her quick eye would 
read tbe change in his feelings the moment he came in. 

With an effoit to appear as cheerful and free from 
concern as usual, Hartley came into tbe presence of bis 
wife at dinner-time. 

"James! What is the matter?" she exclauned, tbe 
moment her eye rested upon bis face. " Are you not 
well ? " 

His effort to put on the appearance of a quiet muid 
bad proved vain. He had never practised simulation, 
and could not do it now. The eager questions of Anna, 
and her alarmed face, caused his own countenance to 
assume an expression of deep distress. 
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" Oh, James ! What has happened ? " 

" Sit down, love, and I will tell you all. But do not 
be alarmed. It may not be as bad as we fear." 

Hartley said this in a yoice meant to quiet the anxiety 
of his wife. But she grew deadly pale. 

" My father '* she could but faintly utter. 

" O no, no. Nothing of that," replied Hartley, com- 
prehending the nature of her thoughts. " Your father 
and mother, and all belonging to them are well. I allude 
to my business affairs, which have suddenly assumed a 
threatening aspect.*' 

** Is that all ? " murmured Anna, in a faint voice, 
sinking into her husband's arms. '' I feared that some- 
thing dreadful had happened." 

For an instant Hartley felt vexed at the indifference 
shown by his wife in a matter that went to his very heart. 
But the relief this seeming indifference afforded his own 
mind was so great, that he began to feel half-ashamed of 
bimself for discovering so much agitation. 

" That is all," he returned, after a short silence, in a 
calm voice. " But to me it is a very serious matter." 

" And if to you, is it not the same to me ? " quickly 
replied Anna, perceiving in a moment the impression her 
remark had made. " Vague fears were instantly excited 
by your looks and words, and they always create a para- 
lyzed condition of mind. But tell me, dear husband, 
what has happened ? No matter what it is — no matter 
how it affects us externally, it shall find your wife un- 
changed. She will stand firmly by your side, if all the 
world forsake you. Speak to mo freely. Do not fear 
for mo. Am I not your wife ? " 
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*^Ycg — you are truly my wife — my* angol-wife — jnj 
guide, my companion, my comforter. Feeling now hgw 
rich I am in possessing the love of a true heart like yours, 
it hardly seems possible that a little while ago, with the 
(knger of the ruin of our house by heavy failures looking 
me in the face, my spirits could have been so prostrated. 
But it was of you that I thought. I trembled at the 
prospect of a phange that would affect you." 

^ Think not of mc. Fear not for mo. Come what 
will, if I retain your love and your confidence, I shall be 
happy. But what has happened, James ? Don't hesi- 
tate to tell me all." 

Hartley briefly related what the reader already knows 
in regard to the certain and probable losses that would 
be sustained by the failures. 

" What the effect will be," he said, in conclusion, 
" cannot now be told. It may force us to dose up our 
business and dissolve the firm. Most certainly it will 
reduce my income for the next year very low, if not cut 
it off altogether." 

In uttering the last sentence, Hartley's voice trembled. 

"My dear husband," quickly replied Anna, with a 
smile, and speaking in a calm tone of voice. "You 
believe in an overruling Providence ; and you know that 
whatever befalls us hero is of divine permission, and in- 
tended for our good." 

" I know it, Anna, but it is hard to feel that it is 
so." 

" And yet it is so. We know it is so. This is faith ; 
but faith that is only in the understanding is nothing. 
The heart must give its affirmation as well as the thought. 
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Let our hearts do this. We believe the threatened 
events, if they do take place, will be wisely ordered or 
permitted for our spiritual good. On this rock let us 
plant our feet, and the waters may rage around us in 
vain. Think, for a moment ; if reverses are necessary, 
in order that our minds may be opened more interiorly 
towards heaven, through trials and changes in our ex- 
ternal lives, would you, if you had your choice, and your 
thoughts were "clear and calm, hesitate to choose the 
rougher way in life ? James, I am sure you would not ! 
What is our brief day here, compared to an eternal 
state hereafter? This is the way for us to think and 
foel." 

" True, Anna ; stUl it is hard, very hard, for me to 
feel as well as think so wisely. If my thoughts ivere 
clear and calm, and the choice were presented, I believe 
I would choose the better part. But the great difficulty 
is to keep off doubt and fear, that cloud and disturb the 
mind. If I could see it all as clear as I now do, it 
would be easy enough. But the moment I direct my 
mind to the circumstances that surround me, and see the 
ruin of all my worldly prospects staring me in the face, I 
cannot help trembling, I am no longer looking up, but 
downward." 

*' Let it, then, be my task to point your eyes upward. 
You, mingling in the busy strife of men, and surrounded 
by the sphere of business, with its anxiety and care, and 
fears of the loss of worldly goods and worldly honours, 
must, necessarily, be influenced by the quality of this 
sphere, and have your mind affected with like anxieties, 
and cares, and fears. But I live in another sphere, I 
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cannot bo affected, daily, as you are. I can look up with 
a steadier eye. Mine, then, shall be the duty of holding 
up your hands. When cares oppress you, come to me, 
and I will show you how vain they are ; if anxious, lean 
upon me, and I will give you to feel that no one need bo 
anxious, while the Lord rules in heaven and earth. If 
we must take a lower position in life, I will take it with 
you, and encourage you, if you fear, in descending." 

As Mrs Hartley spoke, with a warmly eloquent voice, 
her face beamed in beauty that was not of the earth, 
earthy. In the eyes of her husband, she had always 
borne a lovely countenance, but she was lovelier now than 
ever. Clasping her with tender earnestness in his arms, 
he said— 

'^ May Heaven shower upon you its choicest blessings ! 
You make me ashamed of my own weakness ; of my own 
want of trust in the Providence that I know governs all 
things well. With you by my side, life's journey can 
never be a very painful one ; for you will make for mo 
all the rough places of peevish nature even. Come what 
will, whether prosperity or adversity, I shall ever find 
your heart as true to love as is the needle to the pole.* 

" Yes, ever," was the low, murmured reply. 



CHAFTEB XV. — A CHANGE. 



Hartley returned to the warehouse after dinner, 
feclmg much more as a man should feel, under circum- 
stances of trial, than he did in the morning. The after- 
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noon brought further iritelh'gence from the west. It was 
decisive. IUhe houses that had suspended payment would 
each make a . most disastrous failure, and it was almost 
certain would carrj two others with them, both of which 
were indebted to R , S , & Co. 

When Hartley came home at night, his mind was again 
overshadowed. Anna had sufifered a good deal during 
the afternoon, for her husband^s sake. She could enter 
into and understand his feelings, and she therefore knew 
how hard a trial he had to bear in the threatened ruin 
of his bright hopes of worldly success. Nor was she in- 
diflferent, so far as herself was concerned. To all, pros- 
perity and the temporal blessings it brings, is pleasant. 
And Mrs Hartley could enjoy them as well as others. It 
was not, therefore, without an earnest struggle with her- 
self, that she could rise, really, into that state of compo- 
sure and trust in Providence, that she had so strongly 
lu'ged upon her husband. When he came in, at the dose 
of the day, she saw that he was again depressed in spirits ; 
and again she sought to raise his thoughts above the 
mere fact of present temporal losses, to a realization of 
the truth that all things are made, in the divine Provi- 
dence, to work together for good. In this as before, she 
was successful, even though more recent intelligence than 
that received in the morning tended to confirm Hartlcy^s 
worst fears. 

On the day following things looked still more gloomy. 
A week elapsed,; and all yet remained dark and threaten- 
ing; • A month passed, and the house of R ^ S , 

& Co., considered one of the most promising' in the city, 
suspended payment, and commenced winding up its busi* 
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ness. Tliere was property enough to pay off all tib^ 
debts, and leave something over. But as Hartley had 
put in no capital, and all the profits and more than halt 
of the capital had been lost, he went out of the concern 
with less than fifty pounds in his pocket, the two senioir 
partners remaining to close up every thing. Requiring 

the services of some one, R & S offered Hartley 

a salary of a hundred and fifty pounds, whidi he gladly 
accepted, and from a merchant with large expectations, 
fell back into his former capacity of a clerk. It leqmred 
all the young man's philosophy, aided by the hopeful, 
trusting spirit of his wife, to bear up with anything like 
fortitude. For the sake of her who was loved beyond 
what words could express, he grieved more deeply over 
this reverse than he would have done had he stood alone 
in the world. She would have to bear half oi the bur- 
den, and the thought of this touched him to the quick. 

As soon as Anna knew that her husband had dissolved 
all connection with the house in which he had been a 
partner, and that his income was fixed at a hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, she said to him with a cheerful 
feice and tone— 

^' We must look out for another house, James ; the 
rent of this one is too high for us now.*' 

" I don't know, Anna ; I think I can still manage to 
pay the rent. I have partly engaged to post a set of 
books, which I can do by devoting a couple of hours to 
it every evening. If I will undertake them, it will in* 
crease my income nearly thirty pounds. I would rather 
do it than move. I can't bear the thought of that. We 
live so comfortably and genteelly here. It will be im» 
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jSbssiblo to get a house that is respectable, for a rent low 
enough to make it an object to give up this one.'' 

*' So far as mere appearance is concerned, James,*' 
replied his wife, '^ I do not think we should consider that. 
What is right for us to do ? That should be the question. 
Is it right to lire up close to our income ? " 

" I think not," Hartley could not help replying. 

" Can you, after being closely engaged all day, post 
books for two or three hours every evening, without 
affecting your health ? '' pursued Anna. 

" I can hardly tell." 

" Is it not reasonable to conclude that such incessant 
application would be injurious ? I think so. How much 
better would it be to get a smaller house farther from 
the centre of the city, and reduce all our expenses to the 
lowest 6<cale. If good fortune again smile upon us, we 
can easily procure all we now relinquwh. I am sure 
that I can be just as happy in a house that costs twenty 
pounds a-year as I can be in one at five times the rent. 
Cannot you be ? " 

" I ought to be happy anywhere with you. But the 
truth is, it wounds my pride to think of removing you to 
a lower condition, I would gladly place you on a throne, * 
so to speak, if in my power." 

" You cannot depress me below my true condition, nor 
elevate me above it," Mrs Hartley said, half-smiling, half- 
serious. " There is One who sees the end from the 
6eginmng — One who governs all things with infinite 
wisdom — He will take care that I am ever in my right 
place. But I must be a co-worker with Providence, in 
fireedom according to reason. The same is true, in regard 
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to younolT, Lot ns tliea oso tlie reason that luis been 
|ttr<en ua, and act from ita dictates, m perfect freedom 
fK>m M tclfisluwn or pride, or ftlw views of our relations 
tn life, ir^r^u nek mj tuq^Hnesi, do it in llua wa/, for 
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th« dittrici <af Sfsnag Gardes Md &e Jimng couple. 
>>>"<«« |h«yhM ^n?'? Xo!Haid(?^MlarT was ample, 
»M<t h« ftfc tkat W m Mfll ikdepeadeat, and that his 
'*^ ^*j «(«rr<MMiM ibc itak*A. Their ho«e vaa 
Vt« Wi tft»ctfU]i^ wttM^ed Am dM OH Ai? kad kft. 
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^^ No ; thank Heaven ! You are like n jbody but 
yoor own dear self I You are a inse and prudent womaDf 
and a loving wi&." 

'^ 1 can bear to hear my praises spoken by your lips," 
Anna returned, leaning her head back upon the breast of 
her husband, and looking up into his &ce with a Ibnd, 
happy smile. 

'' It comes from the heart — be sure of that." 

" And reaches the heart ere the words are half-ut* 
tered,*' was the blushing reply. 



CHAFTSB XVI. — COKCLUSION. 

Three months more elapsed, when an event, looked 
for with hope and trembling anxiety, transpired. A new 
chord vibrated in Annans heart, and the music was 
sweeter far in her spirit^s ear, than any before heard. She 
was changed. Suddenly she felt that she was a new 
creature. Her breast was filled with deeper, purer, and 
tenderer emotions. She was a mother I A babe had 
been bom to her ! A sweet pledge of love lay nestling 
by her side, and drawing its life from her bosom. She 
was happy — ^how happy cannot be told. A mother only 
can feel how happy she was on first realizing the new 
emotions that thrill in a young mother's heart. 

As health gradually returned to her exhausted firamej 
and finends gathered around her with warm congratula- 
tions, Anna felt that she was indeed beginning a new 
life. Every hour her soul seemed to enlarge, and her 
mind to ba filled with higher and purer thoughts. Be* 
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fore the birth of her babe, she suffered mdch more than 
even her husband had supposed, both in body and mind. 
Her spirits were often so depressed, that it required her 
utmost effort to receive him with her accustomed cheer- 
fulness, at each period of his loved return. But living 
as she did in the ever active endeavour to bless others, 
she strove daily and hourly to rise above every infirmity. 
Now all was peace within — holy peace. There came a 
Sabbath rest of deep, interior joy, that was sweet, unut- 
terably sweet. Body and spirit entered into this rest. 
No wind ruffled the still, bright waters of her life. 

Hartley had loved his wife truly, deeply, tenderly. 
Every day he saw more and more in her to admire. 
There was an order, consistency, and harmony in her 
character as a wife, that won his admiration. In the 
few months they had passed since their marriage, she 
had filled her place to him perfectly. Without seeming 
to reflect how she should regulate her conduct towards 
her husband, in every act of her wedded life she had dis- 
played true wisdom, united with unvarj-ing love. All 
this caused his heart to unite itself more and more closely 
with hers. But now that she held to him the twofold 
relation of a wife and mother, his love was increased 
fourfold. He thought of her, and looked upon her, with 
increased tenderness. 

" Mine by a double tie," he said, with a full realiza- 
tion of his words, when he fn^t pressed his lips upon the 
brow of his child, and then, with a fervour unfelt before, 
upon the lips of his wife. " As you have been a good 
wife, you wi|l bc a good mother," he added, wi^^i em^* 
tiop. 
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- Hereafter we must know Mrs Hartley in the twofold 
character of wife and mother, for they are inextricably 
blended. Thus far, scarcely a year has passed since the 
maiden became the wife. But little presents itself in the 
first year of a woman's married history of deep interest. 
Her life. is more strongly marked internally than exter- 
nally. She feels much, but the world sees little, and lit- 
tle can be brought forth to view. The little that we 
could present in the history of our gentle, true-hearted 
friend, with some strong contrasts, has been presented. 
Enough is apparent, we hope, to enable us to say to the 
young wife, ^^ Go thou and do likewise." Enough to 
make all feel the loveliness of her example. 

The change in her husband's external condition was 
good for them both. It tried their characters in the 
beginmng, and, more than any thing else that had occur- 
red, made Hartley sensible of the real worth of a prudent 
and self-denying wife. Although months had elapsed 
since he was suddenly thrown down from a position so 
full of promise, into one comparatively discouraging to a 
roan of an active, ambitious spirit, he still remained a 
clerk, with no prospect of rising above that condition. 
Had his wife seemed in the least degree to feel this 
change, it would have chafed him sorely. He would 
have been unhappy; but she was so cheerful and con- 
tented, and made every thing so comfortable, and regu- 
lated her household expenses without appearing to think 
about doing so, according to her husband's reduced in- 
come, that he was rarely ever more than half- conscious 
while at home, that he was not in the receipt of over 
one-third of his former income* 
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If we wero to lift for the reader, a moment or two, 
the veil that hides Mr Biston and his wife from the pnb« 
lie eye, a very different picture from this would be seen. 
But we care not to do so. The sayings and doings of 
Mrs B. have already filled more than a fair proportion 
of our pages. Their moral needs no further exposition? 
to give them force. 



N 



IlI.-THE JIOTHER. 



CHAPTER I. — INTRODUCTION. 

Summer had passed away, and autumn had verged 
on towards winter. Instead of a brief, sultry twilight, 
there were long evenings and pleasant meetings of the 
family circle. Care looked more cheerful ; there was a 
light on the wan cheek of Sickness ; and Labour sung 
merr;ly as she turned her wheel. 

His daily labours ended, James Hartley returned home 
on such an evening, Lis step light, his mind dear, and 
his spirits buoyant. Scarcely a year had passed since th& 
wreck of his worldly prospects ; but in that time the re* 
acting strength of a manly character had lifted his bowed 
head, and fixed with confidence his steady oye. But this 
result would have taken place slowly and imperfectly 
under other circumstances and difierent influences from 
those with which he was surrounded. He owed much to 
the cheerful temper and hopeful spirit of his wife. So far 
£rom murmuring at the change in their prospects, or per* 
mitting her husband to murmur, every allusion to this 
change was accompanied by Mrs Hartley with expres- 
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sions of thankfulness that all the real bles^ngs the world 
had to give were left them. 

" We have more than enough for all our wants," she 
would say — " And besides, we have each other, and our 
dear little Marien. Do you think we have reason to com- 
plain ? No — ^j'ou cannot. Our cup is not empty — ^it ia 
full to the brim." 

As was ever the case, a smile of welcome greeted 
Hartley on entering his pleasant home. But it seemed 
to him, after the smile had died away, that there was a 
thoughtful expression upon Annans brow. This grew dis- 
tinct to his eye, as he observed her face more carefully. 

" Is Marien asleep ?" he asked, soon after he came in. 

" Yes. She was tired, and went to sleep early. I 
tried to keep her awake until you came home, but she 
was so drowsy and fretful, that I thought it best to put 
her to bed." 

*' Dear little creature !" 

" She is a sweet child." 

" A sweeter one cannot be found. As she grows older, 
how much delight we shall take in seeing her mind ex- 
pand and become filled with images of all that Is lovely 
and innocent. As the twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
clined. Anna, all we have to do is to bend this twig 
aright. Heaven's rain and sunshine will do the rest." 

^' To bend it aright may not be so easy a task as you 
suppose, James." 

'^ Perhaps not. And yet it seems to me that a wise 
course of government, carefully pursued, must produce the 
desired result." 

" To dctermme wisely is not always in our power. 
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All, James I It is that thing of detcrminiDg wisely that 
gives me the greatest concern. I believe that I could 
faithfully carry out any system of government, were I only 
well satisfied of its being the true one. But so conscious 
am I, that, if in the system I adopt there be a vital error, 
the eff'ect will be lastingly injurious to our child, that I 
hesitate and tremble at every step. The twig that shoots 
forth, unwarped by nature, pliant and graceful, may be 
trained to grow in almost any direction. But our child 
is bom with an evil and perverse will — a will thoroughly 
depraved." 

" That the human heart is by nature, not only deceit- 
tul, but desperately wicked, we know from God's own 
word." 

"Alas! it is but too true, James. It needs not 
Revelation to tell us this. Already the moral deformity 
we have entailed upon our child is shewing itself every 
day. How shall we correct it ? How shall we change it 
into beauty? I think of this almost every hour, and 
sometimes it makes me feel sad. It is easy to say — ^ Just 
as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined ' — but it is not so 
easy a thing to bend the human twig as you will. There 
is great danger of creating one deformity in the effort to 
correct another ; or of checking, in its flow, the healthy 
sap by undue pressure. And still further ; our own states 
of mind, from various causes, are ever changing, and from 
these changes result obscurity, or a new direction of our 
thoughts. What seems of the first moment to-day, is not 
80 considered to-morrow, because other ideas are more 
distinctly before our minds, and throw things of equal 
importance into obscurity. Our own uncorrected here- 
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ditary evils are also in our way, and hinder iisfrom cither 
seeing aright or doing aright." 

" You are disposed to look at the gloomy side of the 
picture, Anna," replied her husband smiling. " Suppose 
you take a more encouraging view." 

** Shew me the bright side, James. I will look at it 
with pleasure." 

"There is a bright mde, Anna — every thing has a 
sunny side ; but I do not know that it is in my power 
to shew you the sunny side of this picture. I will, how- 
ever, present to your mind a truth that may suggest many 
others of an encouraging nature. Have we not the divine 
promise to those who train up a child in the way ho 
should go, that when he is old he will not depart from it ? 
Foolishness is indeed bound up in the heart of a child, 
but the Christian parent need not despond in the struggle 
to eradicate it. Can there be a higher or holier end 
than a mother's, when she proposes to herself the good of 
her child?" 

" I believe not." 

" Into that end will there most assuredly be an influx 
of wisdom to discover the true means. Do not despond, 
then. As your day is, so will your strength be." 

Anna sighed heavily, but made no reply for some mo- 
ments. She was too deeply conscious of the difficulty 
of applying the true means, to feel confidence in the 
practical bearing of the principles that her husband had 
declared, and which she so well knew were true. 

" It is easy to theorize," she at length said. " It is 
pleasant to the mind to dwell upon true principles, and 
lee how they apply in real life. But it is a different 
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matter when we come to bring down these theories our- 
selves. There is in us so much that hinders — self-love, 
indolence, pride, and a thousand other things, come be- 
tween our good purposes and their accomplishment." 

" True. But on the side of good resolutions is One, 
who is all " 

'* Bight, my dear husband ! — Bight '* exclaimed Anna^ 
interrupting him. " He that is for us is more than all 
who are against us. If I can only fix my confidence, 
like an anchor of the soul, upon Him, all the rough 
places of peevish nature will be made even. Light will 
break in from a dark sky. I shall see clearly to walk in 
right paths." 

" Ever let us both strive to fix our confidence upon 
(Sod," responded Hartley in a low but earnest voice. 

" If we do so, we shall not find our duty so hard to 
perform as at first sight it may appear to us. We must 
keep our minds elevated above all mere worldly and sel- 
fish ends, and seek only the highest good for our ofi*- 
spring." 

*'The highest good, — ^Yes, that must be our aim. 
But do we agree as to what is the highest good ?'' 

'* An important question, Anna. If we do not agree, 
our task will be a difficult one. What do you call the 
highest good ? " 

Anna mused for some time. 

" The highest good — ^the highest good — " she mur- 
mured abstractedly. "Is it wealth? — Honour? — The 
love and praise of men ? — ^The attainment of all earthly 
blessings? — "No — no. These can only continue fi)r a 
time. This life is a brief season at best— ^ mere point 
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ia our bemg — a state of preparation for our real and 
true existence. In seeking the highest good of our child, 
we must seek first the kingdom of Grod, and his righteous- 
ness." 

" If we do not, Anna, our seeking for the good of our 
child will he in vain. But, after determining what are 
the best interests of our child, the next great question 
is, Jlow shall we secure them ? Thousands have decided 
as we have, but alas I how few have been able to secure 
the right means. A religious education, I know to be 
the only true education. All others must fail. But 
what is a religious education ? It is in the wrong deter- 
mination of this question that so many fail." 

** Can you determine it James ?" 

" Is it not already determined for us in God's Word ? 
lleligion is heavenly order, and involves in it the true re- 
lation of the creature and the Creator. It is not the ab- 
stract, formal thing of mere outward show that so many 
make it ; but a spirit of love ruling the heart, and of obe- 
dience to the divine will influencing every action of our 
lives. This we cannot give ; but while we employ the 
means with her, we must ask of Him, who can alone be- 
stow it, the sanctifying seal of the Holy Spirit." 

^^Most true; yet have you determined how wo are 
to educate our child in such religious principles." 

'* First of all we should, as I have already endeavour- 
ed to do, impress upon her mind the idea of a God, and 
that he loves her, watches over her, and protects her 
from harm. This is easily done. No idea is so readily 
conveyed to a child's mind as that of the existence of 
God as a good being. When I talk to Marieu) young 
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as sbe is, about God and the angels who live in heaven, 
she will look me steadily in the eyes, and listen with the 
most fixed attention. She cannot yet speak her thoughts, 
Imt I know that she more than half comprehends me, and 
that in het tender and still most impressible young mind, 
I am fixing idets ikat can never be eradicated. As she 
grows older, and her mind exptnds, Idiali.iKii only 
teach her to regard the good of others, but instruct her 
in the right means of promoting it. The whole Law and 
the Prophets hang upon the precept, ' Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself.' Here is the starting point in all religion. 
With this fimdamental doctrine must all other doctrines 
square. To love God is to live according to his com- 
mandments ; and to love our neighbour is to seek his 
good — his highest good. But it is God, as he was mani- 
fested in the flesh, the divine Redeemer, to whom I de- 
sire to lead our child. He who said, ^ Sufler little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not.' Oh ! that 
I could do this as I desire." 



CHAPTER n. — BEGINNING RIGHT. 

This was the first serious conversation that had taken 
place between Mr and Mrs Hartley on the subject of the 
education of their child. As their thoughts became more 
and more steadily directed to the subject, they saw their 
daty clearer and clearer. At least such was the case with 
Mrs Hartley, for hers was the task of making the first 
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impressioji upon her child's mind — the first and most 
lasting impression. Upon the training of the mother 
depends, almost entirely, the future character and position 
of the child. No matter how wise and good the father 
may be, his influence will do but little if opposed to that 
of an injudicious mother. Take ten instances where men 
have risen from humble stations into eminence, and nine 
of these at least will be found' the result of a mother's 
influence. Her love is a difierent one ; it is more con- 
centrated — ^and the more we love an object, the more 
accurate becomes our perception of the means of benefit- 
ting that object. The father is usually all absorbed in 
the pursuit of a business or profession by which to secure 
the temporal good of his family, and has little time, and 
too ofl;en less inclination, to devote himself to his chil- 
dren. When he retires into his family, his mind seeks 
rest from the over excitements of the day, and he is un- 
prepared to give to his children judicious instruction, or 
to administer wise correction. He cannot adopt a sys- 
tem, and regularly carry it out, because he is with them 
only for a short time each day, and cannot know their 
characters thoroughly, nor the means that best re-act 
upon and keep their evils quiescent. Upon the mother 
devolves therefore, of necessity, tlie high arid important 
duty of moulding the characters of her children — of im- 
pressing them for good or evil — of giving them true 
strength for their trials in after life. 

Sensibly did Mrs Hartley feel this. The path of duty 
lay clearly defined before her, and she shrunk not firom 
walking therein. Love for her child, and an elevated sense 
of the duties of a Christian parent, were her prompters. 
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Her first efforts with her child, as reason began to 
dawn, were the best a mother can use. She sought to 
impress upon the mind of her little Marien one idea. 
Among the first words she taught her to say was the 
name of ^^ Jesus ; " and the child always uttered it with a 
quiet, earnest, thoughtful face, and pointed upwards. 
Soon the answer to " Who loves little Marien ? " would 
be "Papa." Who else?" "Mamma," Who else?" 
." Jesus in heaven. " 

At every step she endeavoured to &x more deeply this 
impression. The ]isped prayer on retiring to bed was 
never omitted. 

The next effort she made was to counteract the selfish 
tendency of the child. She began with teaching her 
young mind to love God ; the second step was to cause 
her to regard the good of others. 

If her husband, from the very nature of his occupation, 
could not aid her much in the practical application of 
right means, he was ever ready to confer with her, and 
to aid her in discovering these means. They thought 
much, and conversed much together upon the subject. 

The three great things to attain, as seeming of most 
importance to Mrs Hartley in the education of her child, 
were to impress fervently and truly upon her mind a just 
idea of God ; to give her an unselfish regard for her 
neighbour, and to insure perfect obedience. To do all 
this was a great work, and hard, almost impossible she 
pften felt, to accomplish. But she strove unweariedly, 
yet not always wisely, after the attdnment of her end ; 
for she interfered with the fireedom of her child — checked 
$00 often its innocent outbursts of exuberant feeling — saw 
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too much, and let be seen too fully by her child tho 
bonds with which she sought to hold her. The effect 
was consequently bad, for the rebound of her young 
spirits when away from her mother, was too strong. In- 
stead of being happiest with her mother, she began to 
feel it a relief to escape from her presence. 

Mrs Hartley saw all this, and it grieved her deeply ; 
but the cause she did not clearly perceive. Before, how- 
ever, the evils of an over-rigid system had progressed too 
fkr, the birth of a second child divided her care and affec- 
tion, and gave to Marien a real something that she could 
love understandingly. 



CHAPTER m. — ^MEAKS AND ENDS. 

As month after month passed on, and Clarence, the 
latest bom of Mrs Hartley, began to exhibit some signs 
of his real disposition, the parents perceived that it was 
very different from Marien^s. The first bom was quiet 
and easily controlled ; but the boy was full of life, and 
shewed very early a resolute will and passionate temper. 
Before he had completed a year, he had caused his mo- 
ther many an anxious hour, and drawn from her eyea 
many a tear. From his sister he was disposed to take 
every thing ; and if his exacting spirit were not imme- 
diately gratified in its desires, he would scream violently, 
and sometimes throw himself passionately upon the floor. 
In the first year of her brother^s life Marien had changed 
a good deal. Young as she was, her mother endeavoured 
to interest her in his favour — to lend him her play thingi 
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when awake — and to rock his cradle when he was asleep, 
and do many little things for him within her ability to 
accomplish. To the exacting imperious temper of the 
child, Marien was much inclined to yield. To have per- 
mitted her to do so would have been the easiest course 
for Mrs Hartley to pursue ; but this she saw would be 
to injure both the children. It took some weeks after 
^rrs Hartley began this important lesson before she 
seemed to make any impression. Afler that, the simple 
declaration, '* This belongs to Marien," caused Clarence 
to yield at once. The achievement of so much gave the 
mother great encouragement. It was fruit to her labour, 
and the in-gathering even of so small a harvest was 
delightful. 

As the boy added month after month and year after 
year to his age, his strengthening peculiarities of disposi- 
tion became sources of constant anxiety to his mother. 

*^ I am not fit to be a mother,*' she would sometimes 
Bay to her husband during these seasons of depression. 
^^ I lack patience and forbearance, and yet, I can see that 
Clarence has many very good qualities, and that these 
really overbalance the evil. His intellect is remarkably 
quick, and there is a manliness about him but rarely seen 
in children of his age." 

" Persevere, Anna — persevere," were usually her hus- 
band's encouraging words. " You are doing well." 

Time passed steadily on. Another and another babe 
Baw the light, until five bright-eyed children filled their 
home with music and sunshine. When her care was 
lavished' upon a single child, the mother had both mind 
W|4 ]*G?rt full. Now her duties were increased five-fold. 
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but she did not feel them to be greater than at first. It 
seemed to her, when she had but one babe, that there 
was not room in her heart for another — but now she 
found that there was room for all. Each had its approo 
priate place. 

Alike in some general features, these five children were, 
in particulars, as unlike as possible. Marien, the eldest, 
was a 8weet>tempered girl, ten years of age. Clarence 
had improved much imder the careful training of his mo- 
thec, though he was still rude, self-willed, and too little 
inclined to regard properly the rights and comforts of his 
brother and sisters. Hem*}', next younger than Clarence, 
was altogether opposite in character. Timid, bashful, 
and retiring, he had little confidence in himself, and wa9 
too much inclined to lean upon others. Fanny, a laugh- 
ing little fairy thing, making the house musical with her 
happy voice, and Lilian, the babe, filled up the number 
of Mrs Hartley's household treasures. 

Nearly twelve years had passed since their marriage, 
and yet neither James Hartley nor his wife were very 
strongly marked by time. He had a more thoughtful, 
and she a more earnest expression of countenance. 
Their external condition had improved. He had again 
entered into business, though not with the flattering pro- 
mises that before encouraged him to hope for a speedily 
attained fortune, but he was in a surer way to competency 
at least. 

CHAPTSB IV. — THE SEGBET OF OOVERNINa CHILDREN. 

VxBY soon afler Mrs Hartley assumed the responsible 
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position of a mother, she became sensible tliat she had 
realJy more to do in the correction of -what was wrong 
in herself, than in her children. To remain undisturbed 
at their disobedience, and unimpassioned when duty called 
her to administer correction, was next, it seemed to 
her, to impossible. A calm admonition she always saw 
did more good than an energetic one — and grief at her 
cliild^s disobedience was ever more effective than anger. 
But anger was too ready to lift its distorted visage, and 
she mourned over this tendency with a real sorrow, be- 
cause she saw that it exerted an unhappy influence, espe* 
cially upon the self-willed, exciteable Clarence. 

" I believe I have discovered a secret,^' she remarked 
to her husband, while they sat conversing one evening, 
about the time that Clarence attained his third year. 

" What is that, dear ? " he asked. 

" The secret of governing my children easily." 

'* A great secret that. But are you sure you are 
right ? " 

" I think I am. It is to govern myself 

Mr Hartley smiled. 

** I believe it is the only true way," returned his 
^\ife. 

*' And so do I, Anna. But the government of our- 
selves is not so easy a matter." 

" I am well aware of that. No one, it seems to me, 
can try harder than I do to control my feelings when 
Clarence does wrong. But I cannot do it once in ten 
times that I make the eifort. When I do succeed, the 
task of correction is easy and effectual. A word, mildly 
but firmly uttered, or a look, is all that is required* 

M 
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The child seems at once subdaed. I am sometimes 
astonished at so marked a result from vfh&t seems so small 
a cause.** 

" That you succeed once even in ten efforts, is ccr- 
tiunly encouraging." 

" It inspires me with the hope that I shall yet conquer 
myself, through the power sent me from above. The 
earnest love I feel for my children shall give me resolu- 
tion to persevere." 

" For their sakes persevere, dear Anna ! " said her 
husband with emotion. 

"I will," was her tearful answer — the drops of pure 
fbeling were dimming her eyes. 

How very few there are who think on this subject as 
did Mr and Mrs Hartley. Parents will indulge in all 
the evil tempers and dispositions of an unregenerate na- 
ture — wilj cherish envy ana prlJe, hatred, malice, and 
all manner of selfishness, and yet wonder at their ex- 
istence in their children. It is not to be wondered at 
that so few are successful in governing their children, 
when it is seen that they have not learned to govern them- 
selves. 

From this time both Mr and Mrs Hartley felt a new 
motive for striving after the correction in themselves of 
all perverted moral forms, llie result was good. Mrs 
Hartley found herself growing more patient and forbear- 
ing. She was able to stand, as it were, above her chil- 
dren, so as r^ot to be affected by their bad tempers and 
dispositions with anything but an earnest and unimpas- 
doned desire to correct them. 

Havmg fairly set forth the principles of action "which 
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governed Mrs Hartley in the management and education 
of lier children, let us introduce her more fully to the 
reader, that she may be seen in the active effort to per- 
form well a mother's part. The period already named, 
twelve years from the time of her marriage, will be the 
best for our purpose. 



ClIAMKR V. — A mother's INFLUENCE. 

" There come the children from school," said Aunt 
Mary, a nmiden mster of Anna's mother, as she was look- 
ing from the window, *' Just see that Clarence ! He'll 
have Henry in the gutter. I never saw such another 
boy. \ Why can't he come quietly along like other chil- 
dren. There 1 — ^now he must stop to throw stones at 
the pigs. That boy will g^ve you the heart -ache yet, 
Anna." 

Mrs Hartley made no reply, but laid aside her work 
quietly and left the room, to see that their dinner was 
ready. In a few minutes the street-door was thrown 
open, and the children came bounding in, full of life, and 
noisy as they could be. 

"Where is your coat, Clarence?" she asked, in a 
pleasant tone, looking her oldest boy in the face. 

•' Oh! I forgot I" he replied cheerfiilly, and turning 
(]mckly, he ran down stairs, and lifting his coat from 
where, in his thoughtlessness, he had thrown it upon the 
floor, hung it up in its proper place, and then sprung up 
the stairs. 

" Isn't dmncr ready yet ? " he said, with fretful im- 
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patience, Lis whole manner changing suddenly. " I 'm 
hungry." 

" It will be ready in a few minutes, Clarence." 

" I want it now. I 'm hungry." 

" Did you ever hear of the man," said Mrs Hartley, 
in a voice that shewed no disturbance of mind, ** who 
wanted the sun to rise an hour before its time?" 

" No, mother. Tell me about it, will you ? " 

AJl impatience had vanished from the boy^s face. 

" There was a man who had to go a journey. The 
stage-coach was to call for him at sunrise. More than 
an hour before it was time for the sun to be up, the man 
was all ready to go, and for the whole of that hour he 
walked the floor impatiently, grumbling at the sun be- 
cause he did not rise. ' I ^m all ready, and I want to 
be going,' he said. ' It's time the sun was up, long 
ago.' Don't you think he was a very foolish man ? " 

Clarence laughed, and said he thought the man was 
very foolish indeed. 

" Do you think he was more foolish than you were 
just now for grumbling because dinner wasn't ready?" 

Clarence laughed again, and said he did not know. 
Just then, Hannah the cook brought in the waiter with 
the children's dinner upon it. — Clarence sprang for a 
chair, and drew it hastily and noisily to the table. 

" Try and see if you can't do that more orderly, my 
dear," his mother said, in a quiet voice, looking at him 
as she spoke, with a steady eye. 

The boy removed his chair, and then replaced it 
gently. 

** That is much better, my son," 
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And thus she corrected his disorderly habits, quieted 
his impatient temper, and checked his rudeness, 'without 
shelving any disturbance. This she had to do daily. At 
almost every meal she found it necessary to repress his 
rude impatience. It was line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ; but she never tired, and rarely permitted 
herself to shew that she was disturbed, no matter how 
deeply grieved she was at times over the wild and reck- 
less spirit of her boy. 

On the next day she was not ver}- well. Her head 
ached badly all the morning. Hearing the children in 
the passage, when they came in from school at noon, she 
was rising from the bed where she had lain down, to at- 
tend to them, and give them their dinners, when Aunt 
Mary said, 

*' Don't get up, Anna. I will see to the children." 

It was rarely that Mrs Hartley let any one do for 
them vihdt she could do herself, for no one else could 
manage the impatient temper of Clarence. But so vio- 
lent was the pain in her head, that she let Aunt Mary 
go, and sunk back upon the pillow from which she had 
arisen. A good deal of noise and confusion continued to 
reach her ears, from the moment the children came in. 
At length a loud cry and passionate words from Cla- 
rence caused her to rise up quickly and go to the dining- 
room. All was confusion there, and Aunt Mary out of 
humour, and scolding prodigiously. Clarence was stand- 
ing up at the table, looking defiance at her, on account 
of some interference with his strong self-will. The mo- 
ment the boy saw his mother, his countenance changed, 
and a look of confhsion took the place of anger. 
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" Como to my room, Clarence," she said, in a low 
voice ; there was sadness in its tones, that made him feel 
sorry that he had given vent so freely to his ill temper, 

"What was the matter, my son?" Mrs Hartley 
asked, as soon as they were alonC} taking Clarence by 
the hand, and looking steadily at him. 

" Aunt Mary would'nt help me when I asked her," 

"Why not?" 

" She would help Henry first." 

'^ No doubt she had a reason for it. ' Do you know 
her reason ? " 

" She said he was youngest." Clarence pouted ont 
his lips, and spoke in a very disagreeable tone. 

** Don't you think that was a very good reason?" 

" I 've as good a right to be helped first as he has." 

" Let us see if that is so. You and Marien and Henry 
came in from school, all hungry and anxious for your 
dinners. Marien is oldest — ^she, one would suppose, firom 
the fact that she is oldest, would be better able to feel for 
her brothers, and be willing to see their wants supplied 
before her own. You are older than Henry, and should 
feel for him in the same way, No doubt this was Aunt 
Mary's reason for helpmg Henry first. Had she helped 
Marien?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Did Marien complain ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

" No one complained but my unhappy Clarence. Do 
you know why you complaipcd ? I can tell you, as I 
have often told you before. It is because you indulge 
in very selfish feelings. All who do so make themselrea 
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nuserablo. If, iostead of wanting Aunt Mary to help 
you first, you had, from a love of your little brother, 
been willing to see him first attended to, you would have 
enjoyed a real pleasure. If you had said — ' Aunt Mary, 
help Harry first,' I am sure Henry would have said in- 
stantly — ' No, Aunt Mary, help brother Clarence first.* 
How pleasant this would have been ; how happy would 
all of us have felt at thus seeing two little brothers gene* 
rously preferring one another." 

There was an unusual degree of tenderness, even sad- 
n^s, in the voice of his mother, that afiected Clarence. 
But he struggled with his feelings. — When, however, she 
resumed, and said — 

'' I have felt quite sick all the morning. My head has 
ached badly — so badly that I have had to lie down. I 
always give you your dinners when you come home, and 
try to make you comfortable. To-day I let Aunt Mary 
do ity because I felt so sick. But I am sorry that I did 
not get up, nek as I was, and do it myself — then I might 
have prevented this unhappy outbreak of my boy^s unruly 
temper, that has made not only my head ache ten times 
as badly as it did, but my heart ache also " 

Clarence burst into tears, and throwing his arms around 
his mother^s neck, wept bitterly. 

*^ I will try and be good, dear mother ! '' he said. ^^ I 
do try sometimes, but it seems that I can^t.'' 

" You must always try, my dear son. Now dry up 
your tears, and go out and get your dinner. Or, if you 
would rather I should go with you, I >vill do so.^' 

** No, dear mother I " replied the boy, afiectionately-— 
. " You are sick. You must not go. I wUl be good." 
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Clarence kissed his mother again, and then returned 
quietly to the dining-room. 

^' Naughty boy I " said Aunt Mary, as he entered, 
looking sternly at him. 

A bitter retort came instantly to the tongue of Clarence, 
but he checked himself with a strong effort, and took his 
place at the table. Instead of soothing the quick-tem- 
pered boy. Aunt Mary chafed him by her words and 
manner during the whole meal, and it was only the image 
of his mother's tearful £ice, and the remembrance that 
she was sick, that restrained an outbreak of his passionate 
temper. 

When Clarence left the table, he returned to his mother's 
room, and laid his head upon the pillow where her's was 
resting. 

" I love you, mother," he said, affectionately — '' You 
are good. But I hate Aunt Mary.'' 

** O no, Clarence. You must not say that you hat« 
Aunt Mary, for Aunt Mary is very kind to you. You 
mustn't hate anybody." 

*^ She isn't kind to me, mother. She calls me a bad 
boy, and says everything to make mo angry when I want 
to be good." 

(^ Thmk, my son, if there is not some reason for Aunt 
Mary calling you a bad boy. You know yourself that 
you act very naughtily sometimes, and provoke Aunt 
Mary a great deal.'' 

'' But she said I was a naughtyboy, when I went out 
just now ; and I was sorry for what I had done, and 
wanted to be good." 

" Aunt Mary didn't know tliat you were Borry, I am 
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sore. When she called you ' naughty boy,^ what did 
you say?" 

*' I was going to say, ' you're a fool V but I didn't. 
I tried hard not to let my tongue say the bad words, 
though it wanted." 

*' Why did you try not to say them ?" 

*' Because it would have been wrong, and would have 
made you feel sorry ; and I love you." Again the re- 
pentant boy kissed her. His eyes were full of tears, and 
so were the eyes of his mother. 

While talking over this incident with her husband, Mrs 
Hartley said — 

^' Were not all these impressions so light, I should feel 
encouraged. The boy has warm and tender feelings, but 
I fear that his passionate temper and selfishness will, like 
evil weeds, completely check their growth." 

^^ The case is bad enough, Anna, but pot so bad, I 
hope, as you fear« These good affections are never active 
in vain. They leave upon the mind an indelible impress 
sion. In after years the remembrance of them will revive 
the states they produced, and give strength to good de- 
sires aad intentions. Amid all his irregularities and wan- 
derings from good, in after life, the thoughts of his mother 
will restore the feelings he had to-day, and draw him buck 
from evil with chords of love that cannot be broken. The 
good now implanted will remain, and, like ten just men, 
save the city. In most instances where men abandon 
themselves finally to evil courses, it will be found that 
the impressions made in childhood were not of the right 
kind — that the mother's influence was not what it should 
have been. For myself} I am sure that a difierent mother 
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would have made mo a different man. When a doj, I 
was too much like Clarence; but the tenderness with 
which my mother always treated me, and the imimpas* 
stoned but earnest manner in which she reproved and 
corrected my faults, subdued my unruly temper. When 
I became restless or impatient, she always had a book to 
read to me, or a story to tell, or had some device to 
save me from myself. My father was neither harsh nor 
indulgent towards me ; I cherish his memory with respect 
and love. But I have different feelings when I think of 
my mother* I often feel even now as if she were near 
me — as if her cheek were laid to mine. My father would 
place his Tiand upon my head^ caressingly, but my mother 
would lay her cheek against mine, I did not expect my 
father to do more — ^I do not know that I should have 
loved him had he done more ; for him it was a natural 
expression of affection. But no act is too tender for a 
mother. Her kiss upon my cheek, her warm embrace, 
are aU felt now ; and the older I grow the more holy seem 
the influences that surrounded me in childhood. To-day 
I cut from a newspaper some verses that pleased and 
affected me. I have brought them home. Let me read 
them to you. 

" • I DREAMED OF MY MOTHER.'* I 

« I dream d of my mother, and sweet to my soul 
Was the brief-given gpefl of that vision's control ; 
I thought she stood by me, aU cheerfnl and mild, 
As when to her bosomi dung ssa child. 

• By Thomas O. Bpear. 
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** Her features were bright with the smiles that she wore. 
When heeding mj idle-toogaed prattle of yore ; 
And her voice had that kindly and silvery strain 
That from childhood had dwelt in the depths of my brain* 

*' She spoke of the days of her girlhood and youth — 
Of life and its cares, and of hope and its truth ; 
And she seem*d as an angel wing'd from above, 
To bring me a message of duty and love. 

'* She told of her thoughts at the old village school — 
Of her walks with her playmates when loosed from its rule— 
Of her rambles for berries ; and when they were o'er 
Of the mirth-making groups at the white cottage door. 

" She painted the garden, so sweet to the view, 
Where the wren made its nest, and the pet flowers grew — 
Of the trees that she loved for their scent and their shade, 
Where the robin, and wild-bee, and humming-bird play'd. 

** And she spoke of the greenwood which bordered the farm 
Where her glad moments glided unmix'd with alarm ; — 
Of the well by the wicket whose waters were free, 
And the lake with its white margin traversed in glee. 

" And she pondered, delighted, the joys to retrace 
Of the family scenes of that ruralized place — 
Of its parties and bridals, its loves and its spells— 
Its heart-olingmg ties and its saddened farewells. 

'* She pictured the meeting-house, where, with the throng 
She heard the good pastor and sang the sweet song — 
Of the call from the pulpit— the feast at the shrine, 
And the hallow'd communings with feelings divine* 

** * And listen, my son,' she did smilingly say, 
* If 'tis pleasant to sing, it is sweeter to pray— 
If the future is bright in the day of thy prime. 
That brightness may grow with the &ding of timOt 
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" * Look up to thy Maker, my son, and rejoice !* 
Was the last gentle whisper that came from her voice, 
While its soft, soothing? tones on my dreaming car fell, 
As she glided away with a smiling farewell. 

'* There are dreams of the heavens, and dreams of the earth, 
And dreams of disease that to phantoms give birth, 
Bat the hearer of angels, awake or asleep, 
Has a vision of love to remember and keep. 

** I awoke from the spell of that vision of night, 
And inly communed with a quiet delight, 
And the past, and the present, and future sur70y*d, 
In the darkness presented by fancy, array'd. 

" I thought of the scenes when that mother was nigh. 
In a soft sunny land, and beneath a mild sky. 
When at matins we walk'd to the health-giving spring, 
With the dew on the grass and the birds on the wing — 

** Of the draughts at the fount as the white sun arose. 
And the views from the bluffs where the broad river flows— 
Of the sound from the shores of the fisherman*s train, 
And the sight of the ship as it sail*d to the main — 

** Of the wild-flowers plucked from the glen and the field. 
And the beauties the meadows and gardens reveaPd — 
Of all that she paused to explain or explore, 
*Till I leam*d, in my wonder, to think and aaore. 

" And of joys that attended the fireside scene. 
When woodlands and meadows no longer were green—- 
Of the sports and the^tales and the holiday glee. 
That ever were rife at the fond mother's knee — 

** Of the duties of home, and the studies of school. 
With the many delights that divided their rule, 
'Till the sunshine of boyhood had ended, and brought 
The cares and the shadows of manhood and thought. 

** And I sigh'd for the scenes that had faded away— 
For the forms that had fiiUen from age to decay— 
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For the friends who had vanished, while looking bc/ore, 
To paths tliat their feet were forbid to explore. 

'* And glancing beyond, through the Tista of time. 
With a soul full of hope, and with life in its prime. 
Though flowers bj memory cherished had died, 
Ufe^s garden was still with some blossoms supplied. 

" And oft as that dream to my spirit comes back, 
A newness of tlionght re-illumines my track," — 



"Pure and tender. The mother ivho called forth 
that heart- warm tribute was, doubtless, a good mother," 
siud Anna. 

" You remember Cowper's lines, written on receiving 
his mother's picture?" remarked her husband, after 
musing for a short time. 

" O, yes. Very well. They have often affected me 
to tears — 

" O that those lips had language I Life has pnss'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smile I sec, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say— 
* Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away.' " 

" To him, how great was the loss he sustained in the 
death of his mother. Had she lived, the deep melan- 
choly that seized him in after life might never have oc- 
curred. With what simple eloquence he describes his 
loss." And Mr Hartley repeated a passage of the poem, 

*' * My mother t when I leam'd that thou wast dead^ 
Buy, wost thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
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IIo7er*d thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretched, e*en then, life's journey just beg^un? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss : 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile I it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell toll on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore tliee slow away, 
And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such? — It was. — ^Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
Thy parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens griey'd themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
AVhat ardently I wish'd, I long believed, 
And disappointed still, was still deoeired* 
By expectation every day beguiPd, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I leam*d at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored tlice, nc^er forgoL* ** 

Mrs Hartley leaned her head upon her husband's 
shoulder, unable to restrain the tears that were springing 
to her eyes. 

'' If Heaven only spares me to my children, it is all I 
ask/^ she murmured. ** I will be patient with and for- 
bearing towards them. I will discharge my duties with 
unwearied diligence. Who can fill a mother^s place? Alas 1 
no one. If any voice had been as full of love for him 
when a child, if any hand had ministered to him as ten- 
derly, this touching remembrance iji his mother would 
never have been recorded b^' Cowpcr : * 
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*' * Thy nightly visits to mj chftmber made, 

That thou might'st find me safe and wannly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 

By thy own hand, 'till fresh they shone and gIow*d : 

An this, and more endearing stil^than all, 

Thy eonsta&t flow of love, that knew no fidl, 

Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks 

That humour interposed too often makes. 

« « « • 

Could T^e, his flight rerers'cl, restore the hours 

When, playing with thy resture's tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick'd them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would*8t softly speak, and stroke my head and mile) 

Could those few pleasant d^s again appear* 

Mig^t one wish bring diem, would I wish them here? 

I would not trmt ray he art flie dear ddi^^t 

Seems so to he desired, perhaps I luigfat-^ 

But no-^what here we call oor life is sudi. 

So little to be lored, and ihoa to much. 

That I riioold iD requite thee to eoDstrais 

Thy nshonnd spirit into hoods agiain,'" 

'* Ah, who ooald be mkiiid to a maCbtdem one?^ 
** The lot of an orphan child u not ahntfi wm md a 
one as must hare been diat of joang Ccmper/' mid Mr 
Hardey, ^ for it is hot lardy that a child pummn dbe 
delicate or rather moibid scnsibilily that Aaiartmaed 
him," 

^ I cooid not bear to think that any dc2d id ciee 
would remember mt vitb hu UsAawsm^ j^^Akd Jda 
Hartley-. 
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" Not so well as you cap. But let me sec. Suppose 
you try this mode for a while. Make a law, that if 
Hcnrj' give Clarence any of his playthings, the right to 
possess them shall be as perfect as if you or I had pre- 
sented them to Clarence as his own. The practical 
working of this will, in a short time, make Henry reflect 
a little before he relinquishes his property to his brother/' 

« That will do, I think," said Mrs Hartley. " There 
will be no harm in trying it at any rate.'' 

On the next day she gave Clarence a new book, and 
Henry a humming-top. 

" Now let me tell you something," she said. *' This 
book belongs to you, Clarence, and this top to yon, 
Henry* I hope they will please you very much, and 
that you will take good care of them. You can lend 
them to each other, if you choose ; but I would rather 
you would not give them to each other. Should either 
of you do so, the one who gives his book or his top 
away, cannot reclaim it. Do you understand, Henry ? " 

*• O yes, ma'am, I understand ; I'm not going to give 
any body my top, I know." 

" Very well, my son. You can do so if you wish ; 
but remember, after you have once given it away you 
cannot get it back again." 

" Why can't I, mother?" asked the little boy. 

" Because, after you have given any thing away, it is 
no longer yours." 

" I 'm not going to give it away," he said, in a posi- 
tive voice, as he ran off* to spin his top in the play-room. 

For about an hour Clarence was very much interested 
in his book, while H^nry continued to spin his top with 
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nndiminished pleasure. Aflcr this time the interest of 
Clarence began to flag, and tlie sound of Henry's hum** 
ming top came more and more distinctly to his ears from 
the adjoining room. At last he closed the book and 
sought his brother, 

" Let me spin it once, won't you, Henry ? " he said. 

" Yes, I will," returned the generous-minded boy, and 
instantly handed the top and cord to Clarence, who 
wound it up, and sent it humming and skipping about 
the floor at a fine rate. 

Henry reached out his hand for the cord, but his bro- 
ther held it back, sa3ring, 
' ^' Just let me spin it once more." 

*' Well, you may once more," was replied. 

But it was " once more," and " once more," until 
Henry's tears restored to him his toy. 

" You are a selfish fellow," said Clarence, as he flung 
the top and cord at his brother's feet. 

Clarence did not resume his book, but stood looking 
at Henry's top, as he spun it, with a covetous expression 
on his face. 

" K you '11 let me spin your top, you may read my 
book," he at length said. 

" I will," quickly returned Henry. 

The top and book were exchanged, and, for a time, 
both were well pleased. But the book was rather be- 
yond the grasp of Henry's mind. He soon tired of it. 

" You may have your book now, Clarence. I 've 
^ono reading it. Give me my top." 

^ I Vo not done with it yet. I let you read my book 
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until you were tired, and now you must let me epia 
your top until I am tired." 

Henry rarely cont-ended with his brother : he did not 
like oontenldon. Knowing how resolute Clarence was in 
doing any thing that suited his humour, he said no more, 
but went and sat down quietly upon a little chair, and 
looked on wishfully while Clarence spun his top. 

It was half an hour before Henry again got posses- 
sion of his top, but the Kest with ijrhich he had at first 
played with it was gone. Afler spinning it for a few 
times he said — 

** Here, Clarence, you may have it, I don't want it." 

^^ May I have it altogether? " eagerly asked Clarence* 

" Yes, you may!" 

" You 'U want it back ? " 

" No, I won't. You may keep it for ever." 

Clarence took possession of the top with right good 
will, and went on spinning it to his heart's content. 
After dinner Henry wanted it back again, and when his 
brother refused to give it up, went crying to his mother. 
Mrs Hartley called up Clarence, and asked him why he 
did not give Henry his top. 

" It isn't his top, mother ; it is mine," said Clarence. 

" Yours I How came it yours ? " 

" Henry gave it to me." 

" Did you give it to him, Henry ? " 

*^ Yes, ma'am, this morning ; but it 's my top, and I 
want it." 

" No, it is not your top any longer, if you have given 
it to Clarence. It is his, and he must keep it. Have 
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^ou forgotten what I told you when I gave it to you ? 
If you give away your things, they are no longer yours, 
and you cannot expect to get them back again. I hope, 
my son, that hereafter you will be more careful what you 
do." 

Henry cried bitterly, but his mother would not com- 
pel Clarence, upon whom Henry's tears had no efibct, to 
restore the toy. The poor little fellow's heart was almost 
broken at this hard lesson in the school of human life. 

In about a week Mrs Hartley tri^d it over again. 
Gifts were made to the children, and soon Clarence 
went to work to get possession of what his brother had. 
But Henry had not forgotten the top, and was, therefore, 
not so generous as before. He withstood every effort 
for the first day. On the second, however, he yielded. 
On the following day he reclaimed his toys ; but his mo- 
ther interposed again, and maintained Clarence's right to 
what Henry had given him. 

The poor child seemed unable to comprehend the jus- 
tice of this decision, and grieved so much about it that 
Mrs Hartley felt unhappy. But ultimate good, she was 
sure, would be the result, painful as it might be to cor** 
rect her child's fault. 

On the next occasion, Clarence found it much harder 
to prevail upon Henry to give him his playthings than 
before. The same result following, the little fellow's 
eyes began to be opened. He would consider the con- 
sequences, and think when Clarence wanted him to give 
him any thing ; and the recollection of the permanent 
losses he had already sustained, at length gave him the 
resolution to persevere in refusing to yield up his tip 
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to any thing that had been given to him. He woiild 
lend whatever he had^ cheerfully ; but when asked to 
give, he generally said — 

" No. — ^If I give it to you, I can't get it back ag^.'' 
The parents did not like to check the generous spirit 
of their child, but they felt that it was necessary both for 
his good and the good of his brother, that he should be 
taught to set a higher value upon what was his own. If 
he were not led to do this while young, it might prevent 
his usefulness when a man, by leaving him the prey of 
every one. Besides, the want of a due regard to his 
own property in any thing was not right. 

Another fault in Henry they felt bound to visit with 
a rigid system of correction. He was naturally an obe- 
dient child, while his brother was the reverse* He was 
also very yielding, and could easily be persuaded by Cla- 
rence to join in acts which were forbidden by their pa- 
rents. When called to account, his usual excuse was, 
that he had been asked by Clarence, or had gone with 
him. He did not appear to think that he was to blame 
fijT any thing if he acted upon his elder brother's sugges- 
tions* The only way to correct this, was to let each bo 
punished for offences mutually committed, even though 
Henry was far less to blame than Clarence. It was only 
by doing so, the parents felt, that Henry could be made 
to see that he must be held responsible for his own acts. 
This course soon effected all they desired. Clarence was 
usually alone in all flagrant violations of parental autho- 
rity* 
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CHAPTER VXI. — STRONG CONTRAST. 

Nearer than Mrs Hartley had supposed, lived for 
many years an old but now almost forgotten friend — ^Flo- 
rence Armitage ; or rather, Mrs Archer. 

The house in which she lives is a small comfortless one, in 
an obscure street not far from the residence of Mr and Mrs 
Hartley. Her father has become poor, and her husband, 
whose habits are more irregular than when a single man, 
recdves a small salary as derk, more than half of which 
he spends in self-indulgence ; the other half is eked out 
to his wife, who, on this pittance, is compelled to provide 
for five children. She has had six, but one is dead. 

It was a clear bright evening without, but there was 
nothing cheerful in the dwelling of William Archer. The 
supper table was on the floor, and on it burned a poor 
light. The mother sat near the table, with an infant on 
her lap, mending a pair of dark stockings with coarse 
yam of a lighter colour. A little girl three years of age 
was swinging on her chair, and a boy two years older 
was drumming on the floor with two large sticks, making 
a deafening noise. This noise Mrs Archer bore as long 
as she could, when her patience becoming exhausted, she 
cried out in a loud fretful voice — 

" You, Bill ; stop that noise !" 

The boy paused for a single moment, and then re- 
sumed his amusement. 

" Did you hear me, Bill ? you heedless wretch ! " ex- 
claimed the mother, afler she had borne the sound for 
some time longer. 
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There was silence for about a minate, and tlie noise 
began again. 

*^ If you don't stop that, Bill, I'll box your ears sound* 
ly,'* screamed the impatient mother. 

The boy stopped for the space of nearly two mtntites 
this time ; then he went on again with his drumming. 

*^ Do you want me to send you to bed without any 
supper?" 
' " No, I don't," replied the child. 

*^ Then hush that noise, or I shall certamiy send yon 
to bed. Tou set me almost crasy." 

Bill, ad his mother called him, laid himself back upon 
the floor, and commenced kidcing up his heels* Af^ 
having amused himself in this way for some time, bis 
drum-sticks were again resorted to, and the room was 
once more filled with the distracting din he made. Mrs 
Archer bore it as long as she could, and then she boxed 
the child's ears soundly. 

After the cries this operation extorted had died away, 
all was quiet enough for a quarter of an hour, when Mr 
Archer came in to tea. 

Twelve years had changed him sadly. His brow was 
gloomy, his eyes sunken, and his lips closely drawn to- 
gether, giving his countenance an expression of sternness. 
He looked at least twenty years older. He did not even 
cast his eyes upon his wife as he entered, but drew a 
chair to the table, and taking a newspaper from Lis 
pocket, began reading it. 

*^ Bill, go and tell Jane to bring up tea," said Mrs Archer. 

The child went out into the passage, and cried down 
to the cook in a tone of authority — 
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" Bring up tea, "will you ?" 

Ko notice of this was taken by the parents. Jane 
came up leith the tea, looking as sulky as possible. 

*' Here, take the baby," said Mrs Archer, handing 
Jane the child in a most ungracious manner. Jane took 
the child quite as ungraciously as it was tendered, and 
managed to keep it crying most of the time they were at 
supper. 

" Where is John?" asked Mr Archer, looking up at 
his wife when about half through with his silent meal. 

'^ Dear knows, for I don't ! He came in from school, 
but was off at once as usual. He is going to ruin as last 
as erer a boy was." 

" Why do you let him run the streets in this way ? " 

" He's got beyond me. I don't pretend to try to ma- 
nage him. I might just as well tell him to go as stay ; 
it would be all the same to him. It's high time you had 
taken him in hand, I can tell you. Florence is at her 
grandmother's, and I intended sending John for her an 
hour ago ; but he hasn't shewn himself." 

Mr Archer did not reply ; he felt worried and angry. 
While they were yet at the table, John, a lad of some 
eleven years old, came in, and threw his hat down in the 
comer, 

" Gk) and hang your hat up, sir," said his father. " Is 
that the place for it ? " 

John did as he was ordered. * 

" Now, where have you been, sir?" was the father^s 
angry interrogation. 

" Pve been playing." 

'* What business have you to go off without asking 
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your mother ? IVe a great mind to take off 70m* jacket 
for yon, sir. If ever I hear of this again, 111 give you 
such a hieing as youVe never had in your life. Don't 
sit down to the table there ! 60, put on your hat again, 
and be off for your sister." 

"Where is she?" 

" Where is she ? ^' mimicking the tones and manner 
of the boy. " At your grandmother's," said Mr Archer. 
" Go along after her, and be quick ; she ought to have 
been at home more than an hour ago," 

John went out slowly and sulkily. 

*^ If that boy goes to ruin, you will have no one ta 
blame but yourself," said Mr Archer, ill-naturedly. 

" I don't know how you are going to make that out," 
returned his wife in a voice quite as amiable as that in 
which he had spoken. 

" You have no government over him." 

'^I have quite as much as yourself," retorted Mrs 
Archer. 

" Humph I You don't think so, do you ? " — ^he spoke 
in a sneering tone. 

*^ I think just what I say. If you paid the least at- 
tention to your children, they would grow up very dif- 
ferently. Instead of staying at home, and trying to make 
something of them, you are off every night, nobody knows 
where ; but after no good, of course." 

" Hold your tongue, will you !" Mr Archer gave his 
wife an angry scowl as he said this. 

The wife felt little inclination to contend further. 
There was a brutality in her husband^s tone and manner 
that stunned her. She said nothing more. 
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While tho father mid mother were engaged in a war 
of words, the little boy, before mentioned, was amusing 
himself by spinning his spoon round in his plate, which 
made a most annoying clatter, and served to add to the 
irritation felt by both Mr and Mrs Archer, although the 
cause was not noticed until their contention was over. 

The mother laid her hand upon the boy^s head and 
said — " Don*t make that noise, Bill — you distract mo.'* 

But the moment the pressure of the hand was removed, 
like a re-acting spring, the movement went on again ; 
the noise, if any thing, louder than ever. A vigorous 
box on the ear signified that poor Mrs Archer's patience 
was exhausted. Almost simultaneously with the loud 
scream of the child came the loud bang of the door. Her 
husband had precipitately left the house. 

Jane, the cook, who was nursing the babe, waited pa- 
tiently for some time after Archer had left, to be called 
upon from the kitchen. But minute after minute passed, 
and no summons came. It was nearly a quarter of an 
hour before she ascended to the dining-room. She found 
Mrs Archer in a state of entire abstraction, with her 
head resting on her hand — the little boy was fast asleep 
in his chair. 

The mother roused up on the entrance of the cook, 
and said — 

" Here, Jane, give me the baby, and take this child 
up and put him to bed before you clear off the table.'' 
The fair young face and glowing cheeks of the little boy, 
as Jane lifted him up, met the mother's eye. She 
sighed deeply, and again fell into her former dreamy 
state. 
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In a little wliile John and Florence came in. Florence 
was a sweet-faced child, just nine years old. Her dis-' 
position was mild, and she was very thoughtful — ^render- 
ing her mother much service in her attentions to the 
younger children. Her first act was to go up to her 
mother and kiss her, and then kiss the babe that lay 
upon her lap. 

" Have you had a pleasant time, dear?'* asked Mrs 
Archer. 

" O yes, mother. I have had a nice time. — Grandma 
baked us a whole basket full of cakes, which I have 
brought home ; and she let me help her. I cut them 
all out. Where is Willy and Mary ? " she added, look- 
ing around. " They must have some cakes. Oh, dear ! 
Here's sis' fast asleep on the floor. Shall I wake her up, 
mother, and give her a cake ? " 

" Ko, dear, I wouldn't wake her now. The cakes 
will taste just as good to her in the morning." 

"Where is WUly?" 

" He's in bed. Jane took him up stairs." 

" Shall I hold the baby, while you undress Mary ?" 
asked Florence, as she took off her bonnet and shawl. 

" Yes, you may." 

" Dear little baby ! " murmured Florence, as she took 
the child from her mother's arms, and sat down with it 
upon a low stool. 

** I want some supper," stud John, pouting out his lips, 
And looking as ugly and ill-natured as possible. 

" There's some bread and butter for you. Sit down 
and eat that, and then take yourself off to bed," replied 
his mother. 
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•' I want some tea." 

•* You'll not get any." 

" m go and ask Jane to give me some." 

^^ Take care, sir ; or you'll be sent oS* without a mouth- 
fill." 

With as bad a grace as possible, John sat down upon 
the comer of a chair, and commenced eating. The mo- 
ment his mother left the room with Mary in her arms, 
his hand was in the sugar-bowl ; a portion of the con- 
tents of which were freely laid upon his bread and butter. 

'* If I don't get tea, 111 have sugar," he said. 

He was in the act of helping himself from the sugar- 
bowl for the third time, when his mother came in. The 
consequence was, that he got his ears soundly boxed, and 
was sent off to bed. 

Florence continued to nurse the babe, or rock it in the 
cradle^ for an hour, when she became too sleepy to hold 
up her head. Kissing her mother affectionately, the child 
said good night, and went off, alone, to her room, where 
she undressed herself and retired for the night. But no 
prayer was said — her mother^ had never taught her this 
best of infantile lessons, 

Mrs Archer sat up sewing until nearly eleven o'dodc, 
and then sought her pillow. As usual, her husband had 
not yet returned. It was past midnight when he came 
home. 

Too many of the evenings that were passed in the 
family of Mr and Mrs Archer were similar to the one we 
have described. 
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CHAPTER Vin. — MORE CONTRASTS. 

Five more years of patience, forbearance, and anxious 
solicitude passed, and Mrs Hartley began to sec many 
good results of her labour, especially when she contrasted 
the habits and manners of her own children with the 
luibits and manners of the children of some of her £nends. 

One of these friends, a Mrs Fielding, had four children 
of naturally very good dispositions. They were afiec* 
tionate to one another, and seemed to have more than 
usual love of home about them. The mother's fireside 
circle might have been an earthly paradise, if she had 
been at all disposed to consult her children's good, in- 
stead of her own pleasure. But this she was not dis- 
posed to do. She was vain, and fond of company. 
When she had provided a good nurse for her children, 
she thought that her duty was done — it never occurred 
to her that her children needed a companion, such as 
only she could be to them, as much as they needed a 
nurse to provide for their bodily comfort. 

This woman came in to see Mrs Hartley one day, and 
found her sitting at the piano. 

*^ What does all this mean ?" asked Mrs Fielding, in 
a gay tone. " You playing the piano i I thought you 
had enough else to do." 

" I 'm only practising for the children," 

" What good will your practising do the children, I 
wonder?" 

" A good deal, I hope. We have frequently a little 
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&mily party among ourselves, when the cliildrcn dance, 
find I play for them." 

" And you practise for this purpose during the day. 
I wonder how you find time. You, who are such a 
slave to your family !" 

'* If everything is done according to a regular system, 
we can easily find time for almost anything." 

^' I don't know. You beat me out. I do scarcely 
an}'thing in my family, it seems — and yet I am always 
hurried to death when I do that little, so that it isn^t 
more than half done. As to practising on the piano, 
that 18 out of the question.'' 

Mrs Hartley famtly sighed. 

*^ You have four sweet children," she said, after a 
pause ; — " I never saw better dispositions, naturally, in 
my life. You might do anything with them you 
pleased." 

** What you say, a mother's partiality aside, is true," 
replied Mrs Fielding, with a brightening face. '^ They 
are all good children. I only wish I was a better mother 
— ^that I was like you, ISIrs Hartley. I fear I am too 
fond of society ; but I can't help it." 

" Oh, don't say that, Mrs Fielding. Love for our 
children should be strong enough to make us correct 
anything in ourselves that stands in the way of their 
good. A mother's duties ought to take precedence of 
everj-thing else." 

** I don't think a mother ought to be a slave to her 
children." 

" Willing servitude is not slavery. How can you use 
puch a word in connection with a mother ? Her dcvo- 
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tion should be firom a love that never weaxiea— HAever 
growB cold." 

**• I don't know how that may be ; mine wearies often 
enough." 

'^ I feel discouraged sometimes," relied Mrs Hartle/. 
'' But mj love never abates. It grows stronger with 
every new difficulty that is presented/' 

^^ You are one in a thousand, then ; that is all I can 
say. I know a good many mothers, and I know that 
they all complain bitterly about the trouble they have 
with ih^ children." 

'^ They would have less trouble, if they loved themmore." 

^^ How can you make that appear ?" 

*i Love ever strives to benefit its object. A true love 
for children prompts the mother to seek with the most 
self-sacrificing assiduity for the means of doing her off- 
spring good." 

« 

^^ Oh dear ! I'm sadly afraid I am not. a true mother 
then. It's no use to disguise it — ^I cannot give up 
every comfort for my children ; and I don't think we are 
required to do it." 

" True love, Mrs Fielding, sacrifices nothing when it 
is in pursuit of its ol^ect ; for it desires nothing so ardent- 
ly as the attunment of ^that object. I am not aware that 
I give up every comfort. I sometimes, it is true, deny 
myself a gratification, because, in seeking it, I must ne- 
glect my children, or interfere with their pleasures ; but 
I have never done this that I have not been more than 
repaid for all I thought I had lost." 

^*- Well, that is a comfort. I only wish I could say as 
much." 
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^^ Yoa would soon be able to say so, if you were to 
make sacrifices for your children from love to them/' 

(( I think I do loTe them." 

'^I am sure of that, Mrs Fielding. But, to speak 
plainly, as one Mend may venture to speak to another, 
perhaps you love yourself more." 

^' Perhaps I do. But how is that to be determined ?'* 

" Very easily. We love those most who occupy most 
of our thoughts, and for whose comfort and happmess we 
are most carefiil, whether it be oturselves or our children." 

Mrs Fielding did not reply. Mentally she applied the 
rule, and was forced to acknowledge that she loved her- 
self more than she did her children. 

The oldest boy of Mrs Fielding was about the same 
age as Clarence. Having completed all their prepara- 
tory studies, the two boys were sent the same year to 
college. At the age of sixteen, they left their homes for 
the first time, to be absent, except at short intervals, for 
three years. James Fielding left home with reluctance. 

^' I don't want to go, mother," he said the day before 
he was to start. 

" Why not, James ?" she asked. 

^' I would rather go to school here. I can learn just 
as much." 

" Yes, but think of the honour, my son, of passing 
through college. It isn't every boy that has this privi- 
lege. It will make a man of you. I hope you will do 
credit to yourself and your parents. You must strive for 
the first honours. Your father took th«n before you." 

Very difierent was the parting counsel of Mrs Hartley 
to her son. The question whether it would be best in 

o 
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the end to send their son' to college, was long and 
anxiously debated between the Either and mother. Many 
reasons, for and agjunst, were presented,, and these were 
scanned minutely. The strongest objection felt by them 
was the fact that, from the congregating together of a 
large number of young men at college, among whom 
would be many with loose principles and bad habits, 
there would be danger of moral contamination. For a 
time they inclined to the belief that it would be better 
not to send their son from home; but their anxiety to 
secure for him the very best education the country af- 
forded, at last determined them. 

Long and earnestly did Mrs Hartley commune with her 
boy on the evening before his departure. 

" Never forget, my son," she said, " the end for which 
you should strive after knowledge. It is, that yon may 
be better able, by your efforts as a man, to. benefit sodety. 
A learned man can always perform higher uses than an 
ignorant man. And remember, that one so young and 
so little acquainted with the world as yourself, will be 
subjected to many severe temptations. But resist evil 
with a determined spirit. Beware of the first deviation 
from right. Sufier not the smallest stain to come upon 
your garments. Let your mother receive you back as 
pure as when you went forth, my son. 

" You will discover, soon afler you enter college, a 
spirit of insubordination — a disposition in many of the 
students to violate the laws of the institution ; but do not 
join with them. It is just as wrong for a student to vio- 
late the laws of a college, as it is for a citizen to violate 
the laws of his country. They are wholesome regolations. 
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made for the good of the whole ; and he who weakens 
their force does a wrong to the whole. Guard yourself 
here, mj sou, for here you will be tempted. But stand 
firm. If you break, wilfully, a college law, your honour 
is stained, and no subsequent obedience can efiace it. 
Guard your honour, my dear boy I It is a precious and 
holy thing. 

*' I will write to you ofben, and you must- write often 
to roe. Talk to me, in your letters, as freely as you 
would talk if we were face to face. Conader me your 
best fiiend ; - and he who would weaken my influence over 
you, as your worst enemy. You cannot tell, my son, how 
anxious I feel about you. I know, far better than you 
can know, how intimately danger will surround you. But, 
if you will make God's holy law, as written in his Ten 
Commandments, the guide of your lite, you will be safe. 
Christian, in his journey to the land of Canaan, had not 
a path to travel in more beset with evil than will be yours, 
but you will be safe from all harm, if, like him, you 
steadily resist and fight against every thing that would 
turn you from the straight and narrow way of truth and 
integrity. You go with your mother's blessing upon your 
head, and your mother's prayers following you." 

The earnestness with which his mother spoke, afiected 
the heart of Clarence. He did not reply, but he made 
a firm resolution to do nothing that would give her a 
moment's pain. He loved her tenderly ; for she had ever 
been to him. the best of mothers, and this love was hia 
prompter. 

*^I will. never pain the heart of so good a mother," he 
said, as he laid his head upon his pillow- that night. How 
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different migbfc have been liis feelings, if he had beat 
brought Qp under different maternal infloenoes. 



CHAPTER IX. — FRUIT. 

About the same time that Ckrence Hartley was sent 
to college, the eldest son of Mr Archer was sent to sea 
as the last hope of reclaiming him. He had be^i suf- 
fered to run into all kinds of bad company until he was 
so degraded that his mother lost all C(mtrol over hita. 
And yet this boy had naturally a more obedient temper 
than Clarence, and could have been managed far more 
easily. It is true that the two mothers were placed un- 
der different circumstances — ^nevertheless, eyen the un- 
happy external condition of Florence Archer was no ex- 
cuse. If she had truly loved her child, she could have 
brought an influence to bear upon him that would have 
saved him. 

At college, Clarence found himself in- a new world. 
At first, the reckless bearing and free convcxisalion of some 
of the students surprised and shocked him. -8o<hi, &- 
miliarity with such things made them seem less repre- 
henable. He could not only listen to them, but often 
join heartily in the laugh awakened by s<mie sally of ribald 
wit. When alone, however, and the remembranee Ckf 
home arose in his mind, he felt grieved to think that he 
could have taken pleasure in any thing that would so have 
shocked his mother's ears. 

He wrote home every week, and wrote with all the 
frankness of a mind that had nothmg to conceal* Kvevy 
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letter was promptly answered by his motlicr, and in 
every letter from her were some tenderly urged precepts 
that ever came with a timely Ibrce. These were not 
hackneyed repetitions of the same forms that had been 
enunciated time after time, until all their force was gone ; 
not did they oome to her son in the shape of mere didac- 
tics. They had an appropriateness^ a beauty, and a force 
about them, that ever inspired Clarence with a new love 
of what was morally excellent. If, at any time, he felt 
indined to enter the forbidden grounds of pleasure, where 
too many of the students roved, the very next letter from 
home would win him back. The love of his mother was 
about him, like a protecting sphere. 

Very difRsr&at was the case with James Fielding. It 
was not long before his natural love of companionship 
caused him to form intimate associations with several of 
the students whose principles and habits were not good. 
With these he spent hours every night in amusements and 
conversations by no means calculated to elevate the tone 
of his feelings. He made frequent efforts to induce Cla- 
rence to join them, who did so for a few times, but for a 
ibw times only. After having spent an evening in drink- 
ing, smoking, and card-playing, interspersed with songs 
and c o nv e rsation such as his ears had never before heard, 
he found, on retiring to his room, a letter upon his table 
irom his mother. The sight of this letter caused an in- 
stant revulsion in his foelings* He did not open it for 
■ome time. The very superscription, in the well-known 
hand-writing of his motiier, seemed to rebuke him for 
having folt jdeasnre in what would have puned her pure 
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mind deeply. When at length he opened and read the 
letter, it affected him to tears. 

"My dear Clarence" — ^it said — ^*''How madi "we 
missed you last night at our family party. There were 
Marien, Henry, Fanny, and Lillian ; but Clarence iras 
away. I believe I thought much oftener of my absent 
one, than I did of those who were present. Henry ac- 
companied Matien at the piano, on the flute, but not so 
perfectly as you used to do ; and yet he plays very well 
for one so young. Fanny is improving rapi^y in her 
music ; she performed for us a very difficult overture, and 
did it exceedingly well. She dances, too, with admirable 
grace. How I wanted you to see her last evening. Dear 
little Lillian is always talking about you, and asking when 
you will come home. She grows sweeter and dearer 
every day. We had a very happy time, indeed, as we 
always have ; but it would have been much happier, had 
not one been missing. 

" I had a visit from Mrs Fielding yesterday. She 
says that James has only written to her twice since he 
has been away. She asked me how often I heard from 
you ; when I told her, every few days, she said that if 
she could hear from her boy every few weeks she would 
be very glad. Your mother thanks you, Clarice, for 
your promptness in writing. It is a great pleasure fer 
me to hear frx)m you often. How is James Fielding ? Is 
he doing well? I wish he would write bomie more fre- 
quently. I thought his mother looked troubled whea 
ehe spoke of him.'' 
' Clurence s^hed and lifted his eyes from the Idtter f^ 
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reading, this passage. He thought of James Fielding, 
itnd the dangerous ground upon which he was standing, 
and sighed again as he resumed the perusal of his letter., 
The whole epistle came pure and true from a mother's 
heart, and it so filled the mind of Clarence with images 
of home, and made that home appear so like a little 
heayen, that he experienced a shuddering sensation whca> 
he compared with it the scene in which he had so lately 
been a participant. 

*' Thank God for such a mother I" he could not help, 
ejaculatmg, as he read the last line of her letter. . ^> Shall 
I ever cause her to shed a tear ? No-— never ! *' 

When he met James Fielding next morning, he asked 
him — 

** When did you hear from home, James ?" 

^^ From home ? Oh, I'm sure I don^t remember. I 
was going to say I don't hear from there at all ; but I have 
had two letters from mother filling half a page each.*' 

" When did you write ? " 

'^ About a month ago, to say I wanted some pocket- 
money." 
' '^ I heard firom home last night.'^ 

^^ Ah I Got a remittance, I suppose ? " . 

*' Of love firom my mother, more predous than gold' 
or silver," replied Clarence with some feeling. . . " She saya 
that your mother complains that you do not wnte to her." 

" Say to your mother, if you. please, that I complain 
that my mother doesn't write to me. So the account 
will stand balanced. ^ I never could write a letter, except 
to say I wanted something. And I suppose mother Is 
Ilka me. We will excuse one another." 
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James spoke wiih a levity tiiat pained Clarehoe. He 
^wanted to admonish him, but felt that, in his present 
mood, it wonid be nseless. 

During the first year that Clarence was at coU^e, the 
prindples he had been taught by his mother became rides 
of action with him. He set lus fiice resolutely against 
every thing that he considered wrong. James fielding*, 
on the contrary, was among the most thoughtless young* 
men in the institution. His wishes and passions were 
his rulers. 

One day he came to Clarence and said — 

** There is to be some sport in about a week.^' 

«> Is there? What wiU it be like?" 

«t We don't intend going to morning prayers until seven 
o'clock." 

'^ But the regulations say six." 

'' I know. Six is too early, and we are going to have 
it at seven«" 

*^ You did not come here to make laws, but to observe 
them," gravely replied Clarence. 

'( We came here to be instructed, not to be dragged 
out of bed to momthg prayers before day — ^nol to be 
bamboozled about by arlutrary Professors. It is a pnbfie 
institution, and the Faculty have no right to make op- 
pressive laws." 

'' If any one dislikes these laws let him go home. It 
is the only honest course. But what else is intended ? ** 

" We intend " 

'' Wei Have you really joined in tins coBflpiraey 
against law and order?" 
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*^ Certainly I have. With the exception of about 
tmeatyy every student is pledged to go through with the 
matter when it is once started. My duty is to bring you 
over. We wish to rise as one man J* 

^* After you have refused to attend morning prayers, 
what do you propose doing?*' 

'^ 1£ the hour is changed to seven, all well and good. 
Nothing more will be done ; but if not, our next course 
will be to attend regularly at six for a week, and scrape 
the chaplain down/' 

" Whatl" 

'* Completely drown his voice by scraping our feet." 

^* You certainly are beside yourself, James. I cannot 
believe that you would join in doing so wrong a deed* 
In this you wiU not only insult the insdtution, but Hea- 
ven." 

** Oh, no. Heaven doesn't have much to do with the 
six o'clock prayers of college students.'' 

'^ You speak with an unbecommg levity, James." 

" Do I, indeed?" Tlie lip of the boy slightly curled. 

" What else is to be done?" asked Clarence, not no- 
ticing the manner of his companion. 

*^ All sorts of things. Every regulation of the col* 
lege is to be broken, unless our wishes are complied with; 
Wait a little, and you will see fun. But let me tell you — » 
it is determined that every student who does not join us 
shall be dipped in the horse-pond. You had better con- 
sent. I should hate to see any thing done to you." 

Th» eyeg of Clarence instantly flashed, and his cheeks 
grew as red as crimson." 

** I would not consent if my life were taken," said the 
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high-spirited boy. '' Bat never fear. There is no one 
here that dare lay his hands upon me." 

*^ Don't trust to that. There are those here who dare 
lay their hands upon any body, and who will do it .too. 
Come, then, say you will join us." 

" No — never." 

*' You will be sorry when it is too late." 

" I have no fears." 

On the next day the matter was publicly, broached 
during the college recess, when the students were alone. 

'^ I move," said one, *'*' that we begin on the morning 
after to-morrow." 

" Second the motion," came from three or four voices, 

^^ All who are in favour, hold up your hands." 
■ More than a hundred hands were thrown into the air. 

*' All who are opposed will now hold up ihdr hands." 

A deep silence fdlowed. Then a single hand was 
raised — ^then another, and another, until ten hands were 
seen above the heads of the crowd. — It was the hand of 
Clarence that first went up. 

A murmur of discontent ran through the body of stu- 
dents, whidi deepened into execrations and threats. Half 
a dozen who were nearest Clarence gathered round him, 
with earnest and half angry remonstrances. His only re- 
ply was— 

" It is wrong, and I cannot join you." 

^' The regulation is oppressive," it was argued. 

" Then leave the institution ; but do not violate its laws.'* 

^*- That is easily said ; but others have a word in that 
as well as ourselves. All here are not ezactiy free .to do 
as they please.'' 
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'' It is better to endure what seems oppressive, thaii 
to do "wrong." 
. " We don't mean to do wrong ! " said several voices. 

" Ton threaten to dip any one in the horse-pond -who 
does not join you." 

Several of. the students looked confused, but one or 
two cried out — 

" Certainly we do ; and what is more, our threats 
shall be executed." 

" Right or wrong?" retorted Clarence, with a mean- 
ing look and voice, and, turning on his heel, walked away 
with a firm step. 

His manner and words had their efiect. He had said 
but little, but that little caused several Inrho heard him to 
think more soberly. In nearly every little knot of stu- 
dents that was drawn together in the various rooms that 
night, was one or more who had become lukewarm* A 
re-consideration of the matter was moved on the next 
day, and the question again taken. Instead of a dozen 
hands raised in the negative, as on the day before, there 
were now more than fifty. From that time little more 
was heard upon the subject. The revolt never took place» 

So much for the influence of a single well-ordered, 
honest mind. Had the natural disposition of Clarence 
been unchecked, and had no counter-balancing principles 
been stored up in his mind, he would have been as eager 
for the proposed rebellion as the most thoughtless. What 
evil results might have followed cannot be told. There 
were those in the institution who did not love him much 
after this ; but none who did not feel for him an iuvo- 
Inntary respect. 
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CUAFTER X. — ^AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

The incideiit just related occurred about a year and 
half after Clarence entered college. He had then nearly 
completed his sixteenth year. 

About a week afterwards, and before they had received 
any communication from their son mentiomng the cir- 
cumstance, Mr Hartley handed his wife a letter. Its 
contents were as follows : — 
— " Mr James Hartley — 

" Dear Sir — Aa the President of Univermty, 

permit me to express to you my own and the thanks of 
the whole Faculty. Tlie good and true principles which 
you have stored up in the mind of your son, have saved 
us from the evils of a well-planned resistance of authority 
by the students. No persuanons, we are told, could 
induce him to join with the rest. Personal violence was 
threatened, but this only made him adhere more firmly 
to his good resolution. The consequence was, that his 
conduct opened the eyes of one after another to see the 
foUy of what they were about to do. Two parties were 
formed, and, before any overt act, the peace-party pre- 
vailed. We shall ever remember your son with admira- 
tion and gratitude. From his first entrance into our 
institution, he has been known as the strict observer of 
aU its rules, and a diligent student. It is but just that 
his parents should know all this from ns. With senti- 
inenti of the highest respect and regard, 

I am yours, &c. 

P R , 

President of —— University," 
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Tears of joj gashed to the eyes of Mrs Hartley as 
she finished the kst line of this letter. 

^^ Noble boy I" she said irith enthusiasm. 

^' You are pleased -with the letter then/' sud her hus* 
band, inth assumed gravity. 

^' O yes ! Are you not ? " and she looked him in tho 
face with surprise. 

" Not exactly." 

" Why?" 

^' It would have all been well enough, if the direction 
had not been wrong." 

" What do you mean? Was it not our son that 
acted so nobly?" 

<< O yes. But the letter should have been addressed 
to you," 

Mrs Hartley smiled through her tears, and said— 

^^ It is all right. — ^Are we not one ? But what would 
my efibrts have been without your wise counsel to second 
them. I will never care for the praise, so my boy docs 
right. That is my sweetest reward. This is indeed a 
happy day. You know how much anxiety I have fdt 
for Clarence. His peculiar temperament is, perhaps, the 
hardest there is to manage." 

^' And had you not been the most asdduous and 
wisest of mothers, you never could have moulded it into 
any form of beauty." 

" Many on anxious day and sleepless night has it cost 
me. I sowed the seed in tears ; but the dews of heaven 
watered the earth, and when the tender blade shot forth, 
the Sun of Righteousness warmed and strengthened it. 
Oh, how often have I felt discouraged I The selfishness 
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of the boy was so strong, and he had so little regard for 
order. To counteract these, I laboured daily, and ahnost 
hourly. But I seemed • to make little progress — some- 
times all my efforts appeared fruitless. Still, I per- 
severed, and it has not been in vain." 

" Oh no. You have saved him from his worst enemy, 
himself." 

<< Henry is now old enough for college. What shall 
we do with him ? '' the mother said. 

" Send him to r University with his brother, I sup- 
pose. There is not a better institution in the country.^'. 

*' Do you think it will be safe to send him from 
home ? " asked Mrs Hartley. 

"Why not?" 

" His disposition has changed little since he was a 
child. He is stiU confiding, and easily led away by 
others. Clarence had a strong will and prominent 
faults, which could be attacked vigorously ; but the de- 
fects of Henry^s character were hard to reach. I have 
thought much on the subject of sending him to college, 
but feel more and more reluctant to do so the nearer 
the time comes for making a decision on the subject." 

" We ought not to deprive him of the advantages of 
a good education. He should stand side by side with 
his brother in this respect. " 

" True. But cannot we give him all these advan- 
tages at a less risk ? " 

" L know of no institution in this city where . the 
same advantages may be secured as at ," 

" I believe there is none. But, should we look alone 
at this ? Will our child be safe there ? Is his character 
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yet decided enough for us to trust him &om our side ? 
I think not. . The frankness mth. which Ckrence has 
ivritten to us of the various temptations that have assailed 
him from time to time, has opened my eyes. to the 
dangers that must encompass a boy like Henxy in such 
a place. I should not feel happy a moment were he 
to go there," 

" Then he must not go»" said Mr Hartley, .firmly. 
*^ You have ever been a true mother to our children, 
and your love has thus far led you to determine .wisely 
in regard to them. Though I must own that I feel very 
reluctant to deprive the boy of the advantages of a 
thorough college course of instruction." 

" Have not my reasons force in your mind?." asked 
Mrs Hartley. *^ Do you not believe that it would be 
wrong for us to jeopardize the spiritual interests of our 
child, in the eager pursuit of intellectual advantages ? " 

^^ I certainly do ; the latter should only be for the 
^uke of the former. The intellect should be cultivated 
jis the means of developing the moral powers, that both 
in union may act in life with true efficiency. If all the 
higher objects of education can be secured by keeping 
our child at home, we ought not, under any circumstances^ 
to send him away." 

" They may .often be better secured away irom home, 
if the boy have firmness enough to resist the temptations 
that will assail him ; but the question, whether the boy 
can so resist, must be decided by the parents before he 
is sent out to make his first trial on the world-arena.'' 

*' My own feeling is, that we had better keep Heniy 
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under oar guidance as long as it can be done. He is not 
a boy with the quick intellect of Claraice, and -mJl fffo- 
bably never be ambitious to move in a sphere vbere tbe 
highest attainments arc required. It would be much 
more agreeable to him noTt to go to voik in your ware- 
house than to go to school.*' 

'^ And I shall not grieve over his choice of a pursuit 
in life, if he should prefer the calling of a merchant.'* 

^^ Nor I. Active employment is the best for all ; and 
in choosing a profession in Hfe, that should always be 
ehosen which will give the mind great activity, while, at 
the same time, it brings in the affections also. The par« 
suit of any calling which a man docs not like, can never 
result to his own and the public advantage in so high a 
degree as it would were his heart in what he was doin^. 
For this reason, we ought to be governed very much, in 
dedding for our children, by their fitness for and prefer- 
ence for a pursuit in busmess." 

*^ Children's preferences, however, do not always arise 
from any peculiar fitness in themselves, but often £x>m 
caprice." 

^^ It is the business of a wise parent to discriminate 
between a natural fitness for a thing, and a fleeting pre> 
ference for it. The imagination of young persons is veiy 
active, and apt to throw a false light around that upon 
which it dwells." 

Many conversations of a like nature were held by Mr 
and Mrs Hartley, who finally came to the determination 
to keep Henry at home. The boy was disappointed at 
this. He wanted to go to college; not, the parents 
could easily enough sec, for the sake of the superior ad- 
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vantages tbcre to be obtained^ but because his imagina- 
tion bad thrown a peculiar charm about a college life. 

Before making a final decision on the subject, Mrs 
Hartley thought it right to bring Clarence into their con- 
fidence. She wrote him a long letter on the subject, and 
asked him to give his opinion of the effect that would be 
produced upon a boy like Henry, if introduced among 
the students. ^^ You know his disposition,** she said, 
^* and how he would be afiected by the kind of associa- 
tions into which he would be thrown." 

Clarence wrote back immediately that he did not be- 
lieve it would be good for Henry to be exposed to the 
temptations of a college life. *^ He is too easily led away 
by others," he remarked. '^ I have noticed more than 
a dozen instances, since I have been here, of boys just 
like Henry, who were innocent and confiding in their dis- 
positions when they came, who soon became so changed 
that it made me sad to think about it. There was one 
boy in particular. His mother came with him when he 
first entered college. She appeared to be deeply attached 
to him, and he to her — they both wept bitterly at part- 
ing. She was a widow, And he her only remaining child,- 
upon whom all her care, affection, and pride were lavished. 
He soon made firiends, for all seemed drawn towards him. 
Singular as it may seem, the boy, between whom and 
himself the warmest attachment arose, was as unlike him 
as it is possible to imagine. He was a bold^ bad boy- 
foil of life, and ready to do almost any thing that a reck- 
less spirit prompted. In a little while they were inse- 
parable companions. At the end of six months, the spirit 

of- the one seemed to have been transfused into that of 
p 
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the Other. I aimost wonder, sometimes, if the mother 
"would know her son were they to meet wiexpectedljr. J 
hope you will not send Henry here. He might pass 
throagh his course uncontaminated, but I think it urould 
be dangerous to expose one like him to so many tempta- 
tions." 

This letter fully decided Mr and Mrs Hartley. 



CHAPTElt XI. GOING INTO COMPANY. 

Maiuen was in her eighteenth year, and yet she had 
been taken into company by her parents but very little. 
Her virtues were all of a domestic character, and graced tlir 
home circle. She knew of little beyond its pleasant pre 
cincts» Few who saw her supposed that she was more than 
fifteen years of age. Not thai her mind was unmatured, but 
because her appearance was girlish, and her manners simple 
and unafiected, yet retiring when strangers were present. 

*' How old is Marien ? " asked Mrs Fielding, who had 
called in one morning to chat away half an hour with 
Mrs Hartley. Marien had just l6ft the room. 

*^ In her eighteenth year," was replied. 

** Nearly eighteen I Surely it cannot be." 

" Yes. That is her age." ^ 

'^ I never would have believed it. Why, she looks 
more like a girl of thirteen or fburteen. 

*^ I don't know. She doesn^t seem so very young to me.** 

" But why in the world do you keep the poor thing 
back so ? She should have been introduced into com- 
pany two years ago. I had no idea that she was so old " 
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'Mia Fielding had a daughter only iu her seventeenth 
year, who had been flourishing about at all the balls and 
parties for the past two seasons, and had now all the 
silly airs and affectations which a young miss, under such 
circumstances, might be expected to acquire. Jane 
Fielding had met Marien several times, on calling at Mrs 
Hartley's with her mother, but, imagining her to be a 
mere child, in comparison with herself, she had treated 
her as such. Marien was never pushed forward by her 
mother, and, therefore, the mistake of Mrs Fielding and 
her daughter was not corrected by their own observa- 
tion. 

*' There is plenty of time yet," said Mrs Hartley, in 
reply to the remark of her visitor. " Ten young ladies 
go into company too early, where one goes in too late." 

" I doubt that. If you don't take your daughter into 
polished society early, she will never acquire that grace 
4ind ease of manner so beautiful and so essential." 

Involuntarily did Mrs Hartley compare, in her own 
fxiind, the forward, chattering, flirting Jane Fielding with 
lier own modest child, in whom all the graces of a sweet 
spirit shone with a tempered yet beautiful lustre. 

** I am more anxious that my daughter shall be a true 
woman, when she arrives at woman's age, than an artifi- 
cial woman, while a mere child," she could not help 
replying. 

•' A very strange remark," said Mrs Fielding. 

** And yet it expresses my views on the subject." 

*^ I should hardly think you had reflected much about 
it) and was merely acting from some antiquated notioa 
put into your head by Aunt Mar}\" 
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^^ You err there very much, Mrs FieldiQg. Since the 
birth of my daughter, the attaimnent of the best means 
for securing her happiness has been with me a source of 
deep reflection. I have brought to my aid the observa- 
tions of my youth and mature years. "NYhat I have seen 
in real life confirms my rational deductions. I am well 
satisfied that it injures a young girl to throw her into 
company early. It is from this conviction that I act." 

'' How can it injure her ? I am at a loss to know.'' 

" It injures her in every thing, I was going to say." 

'^ Name a single particular." 

" It puts a woman's head upon a girPs shoulders, to 
use a common saying, while she lacks the strength to carry 
it steadily, but tosses the leathers with which it is dressed 
into every body's face that she meets." 

" O dear ! What a queer idea." 

'^ And not only that, Mrs Fielding ; it exposes her, 
before she has the intelligence to discriminate accurately 
between the true and the false, to the danger of forming 
a wrong estimate of life and its duties — of being carried 
away by a love of dress, and show, and mere pleasure- 
taking, while things of infinitely more importance are seat 
in an obscure light, and viewed as of little consequence. 
The manners of a girl who has gone into company too 
early are always ofiensive to me. There is a pertness 
about her I cannot bear — a toss of the head, a motion of 
the body, an affected distortion of the countenance'" 
(I can call it nothing else) — that is peculiarly disa- 
greeable." 

. ''' You see a great deal more than I do, that is all I 
can say, Mrs Hartley," replied Mrs Fielding, a little 
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gravely. She had that very morning felt called upon 

to rebuke Jane for the rude forwardness of her manners 

in company the evening previous ! 

*^ Perhaps I have thought more on the subject, and, 

in consequence, observed more closely/' 

*' I don't know how that is — perhaps so," — was the 

visitor's rather cold reply. 

A new subject of conversation was then started. While 

they still sat conver^g, Marien, who Had gone out to at- 
tend to something, came in with little Lillian by the hand, 
now just five years old. Mrs Fielding looked into her face 
%nth a new interest, observed her words closely, and watched 
every motion. Involuntary respect, and even admiration, 
were elicited. There was something innocent and like a 
child about her, and yet this was so blended with a wo- 
manly grac^ when she conversed, that, in spite of herself, 
she could not help contrasting her manner with the for- 
ward, familiar airs of her own daughter. . 

Mrs Hartley's visitor did not feel very well pleased 
with herself or her daughter for some days aflcr this con- 
versation. There was so much of truth about what had 
been said, and truth bearing upon her own conduct as a 
mother, that it made her uncomfortable. But it was too 
late for her to mend — the evil was already done. The 
more she thought about the picture Mrs Hartley had 
drawn of a puppet-woman, as she had chosen to call her, 
the more closely did she perceive that her own daughter 
resembled the sketch, until she felt half angry at what 
appeared almost too pointed an illusion. 

The next time that Mrs Fielding and her daughter 
called upon Mrs Hartley, the latter paid a much more 
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respectful attention to Marien than she bad ever befom |^^< 
done. She was surprised to find, in one she had looker) r^p^: 
upon as a girl too young for her to associate with, a 1 - ^'^ 
quiet dignity of manner and womanly tone of cbaracter 1"^ 
beyond what she had supposed to exist. At first she I'C 
rattled on with her in quite a patronizing way, but be- | "1 
fore she left, she wais rather inclined to listen than to 
talk. 

*' While our mammas are talking, let us have some 
music," Jane said, during a pause in the conversation. 
" Are you fond of playing ?" 

*^ I am fond of music, and always like good pla}'ing. 
Come to the piano — you play well, I understand. I 
shall enjoy your performance very muchk" 

Jane sat down to the piano, and rattled off several 
fashionable frivolities, in a kind of hap ^hazard style. 
Marien was disappointed, and did not, for she could not, 
praise the young lady's playing. She had learned only 
to speak what she thought, and when she could not 
praise, and utter the truth, she said nothing. 

'* Play something else," she said. 

Jane turned over the music books and selected an 
overture that required a brilliant performer to execute it 
with anything like its true effect. On this she went to 
work with might and main, and got through it in about 
ten minutes, much to the relief of Marien, whose fine- 
perception of musical harmonies was terribly outraged. 

** Now you must play," said Jane, as she struck th& 
last note, rising from the instrument. 

Marien sat down and let her fingers fall upon the ke):6, 
that answered to their touch as if half conscious. 
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** Yon play indeed ! " exclaimed Jane, after Marien 
liad played, a short piece of music with fine taste. '^ Do 
you sing ? " 

''^ Sometiines," 

" Can you sing * The Banks of the Blue Moselle ?''* 

^^ 1 "believe so." Marien ran her fingers over the keys, 

and then -warbled that sprightly song in a low, sweet 

voice, t^at res^ly charmed her companion* The ease with 

which this \7as done surprised Jane. It seemed to cost 

Marien scarce an effort. Half a dozen other songs were 

named, and sung by Marien, who then asked Jane if she 

would not sing. 

" Not ailer you,** replied the young lady, taking a 
step back from the piano. 

Marien did not know how to reply to such a remark, 
and so she said nothing. She could not lavish false com- 
pliments, nor did she wish to make any allusion to her 
own performance. She had sung to please her visitor, 
and had not a thought beyond that. 

Mrs Fielding was less self-satisfied than ever after this 
"visit. She could not but acknowledge to herself, that 
Jphe would much rather her daughter were more like Ma- 
rien. 
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CHAPTER XII. A PAINFUL BEREAVEMENT. 

Thus fiir in her maternal life, Mrs Hartley had endured 
all the pains, cares, anxieties, hopes and fears, of a mother, 
hut neither sorrow nor bereavement. Her assiduous 



i care had, thus far, been rewarded by the very best re- 
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Bults. But now there came a heart-seardimg trial, whidi 
no act of hers could possibly prevent. 

On the day that Mrs Fielding and her daughter called 
upon Mrs Hartley, Lillian did not seem very welL She 
drooped about, and was very fretful, a thing with her 
very unusual. At night she dropped off lio sleep an hour 
earlier than usual. When Mr Hartley came home, and 
inquhred for hb little pet, he was told that she was in 
bed. He loved the child with great tenderness, and 
missed her bright fiice and merry voice. Taking up a 
light, he went to the chamber where she slept, and stood 
over her little bed for some time, looking down upon her 
sweet face. While doing so, Mrs Hartley joined him. 

*^ Dear little thing," she said, *^ she has not appeared 
well aU day." 

The father placed his hand upon her forehead. 

^i Why, Anna," he said, ^* she has a high fever ! And 
listen ! how hard she breathes." 

Mrs Hartley laid her hands upon the child^s cheek 
with a feeling of uneasiness. Her children had often 
been sick with fevers \ but never, in the incipient stage 
of the disease, had she felt the peculiar sensation of un- 
easiness and oppression that followed the discovery that 
Lillian was really sick. 

In a little while the tea bell rang, and the fiunily 
gathered around the table to partake of thdr evening 
meal. The &ther and mother felt no appetite, and 
merely sipped their tea. Iilarien was silent from some 
cause. Henry and Fanny were the only ones who had 
any thing to say. On rising from the taf)lo, Mr and Mrs 
Hartley repaired to th? chamber to lck>k at Lillian again. 
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The child's fever seemed higher, and she had become 
restless. She coughed occasionally, and there was much 
oppression on her chest. 

'* I think we had better call in the Doctor,^' said Mr 
Hartley. 

^' It may only be a temporary indisposition, that will 
subside before morning,'* remarked the mother. 

** Still it is better to be frightened than hurt,'* returned 
Mr Hartley. 

" True. But suppose we wait for an hour." 

At the expiration of an hour the child was no better. 
A physician was called in, who gave some simple medi- 
cine, and said he would call in the morning. The morn- 
ing found the child very ill. What form the disease 
would ultimately assume, the doctor could not tell ; — ^it 
might only be a violent catarrh, it might be some more 
malignant disease. A sudden gloom fell over the whole 
household, such as had never been felt before. The 
mother could not compose herself to do any thing — 
Marien sat by the child's bedside nearly all the time, and 
Mr Hartley came home two or three times during the 
day. What alarmed them most of all was the constant 
complaints of Lillian that her throat pained her, and the 
admission of the doctor that it was highly inflamed. Even 
hours before the physician declared the disease to be 
scarlet fever, they were more than half assured that it 
was nothing else. 

On the third day, all their fears were confirmed. The 
disease began to assume its worst type. The skin was 
red and tumefied, the throat badly ulcerated, and the 
face much swollen. Breathing was exceedingly difficult. 
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and there was an eruption of dark scarlet spots on tlie 
face, neck, and chest. On the fifth day, the little saT- 
fercr became delirious — on the serenth day she iras fireed 
from her pain. Her spirit returned to the God who 
gave it. 

Suddenly as this terrible affiicdon had fidlen upon 
them, in the brief 'space that ensued between the illness 
of the child and her removal, the minds of the parents 
had become, in some degree, prepared for the result thai 
followed. Still the blow stunned them, and it was not 
until called upon to take the last look at their little one, 
and to touch with their lips for the last time her snowy 
forehead, that they realized the full consciousness of what 
they had lost. Ah ! who but they who love tenderiy a 
sweet, innocent, afiectionate child, can understand how 
deep was the anguish of their spirits at the moment when 
they turned away after taking their last, lingering look 
at the marble features of their departed Lillian. 

How desolate seemed every part of the house for days 
aflerwards. Hard as the mother tried to bear up and to 
look up in this affliction, she had not the power to dry 
her tears. For hours, sometimes, she would sit in dreamy 
absence of mind, all interest in things surrounding her 
having totally subsided. 

*' Dear Anna," her husband ventured to say to her 
one day, when ho came home and found her in this 
state — " Time, the Restorer, cannot do his work for 

us, unless we do our part. You remember Dr T ^ 

in whose family wo spent two pleasant weeks last 
summer. He had a son just about the age of Clarence 
—perhaps two years older — ^who had just passed througb 
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his coUe^ate course with distinrroislied honours* The 
Doctor loved that boy with more than ordinary tender- 
ness. * He was always a good boy,' he said to me, in 
alluding to his son. * His love of truth was strong, and 
his sense of honour most acute. I not onlv loved him, 
but I was proud of him.' This son had not been home 
long when he became ill and died. ' I never had any 
thing in my whole life that gave me such anguish of spirit 
as the death of that boy,' he said, and his voice even then 
trembled. ' But, through the whole painful scene of 
sickness, death, and burial, I never missed a patient. I 
knew that there was only one thing that would sustain 
me in my affliction, and that was, the steady and faithful 
performance of my regular duties in life. But for this, I 
sometimes think I could not have borne the weight that 

was then laid upon me.' Dear Anna ! Doctor T 

was a true philosopher ; for his was a high Christian phi- 
losophy, that sought relief from affliction in the perform- 
ance of duty to others," 

Poor Mrs Hartley wept bitterly while her husband was 
speaking ; but his words sunk into her heart, and she felt 
that she was sufiering severer pain than would have been 

her portion if she had acted like Dr T . From that 

time she strove, with a great effort, to arouse herself from 
the dreamy state into which she had fallen. It was dif- 
ficult to perform all the duties — ^nay, she could not per- 
form them all — that heretofore claimed her attention. 
For five years her daily thought and care had been for her 
youngest bom, the nursling of the flock, and now she was 
taken away. For a time she struggled to act upon her 
husband's suggestion, but again sunk down ; and efforts 
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to elevate her from this state of gloomy depresaon were 
again made. She lay weeping, with her head upon her 
husband's bosom, one night, when he said — 

**' Anna, dear, would you like to have Lillian hack. 
again?" 

She did not reply, but spbbed more violently for nearly 
a minute, and then grew calm. Her husband repeated 
his inquiry. 

** I have never asked myself that question," she an-> 
fiwercd. 

** Think now, and determine in your own mind, whe* 
ther, if you had the power to recall her, you would do so." 

'^ I do not think I would," was murmured half re- 
luctantly. 

"Why not?" 

" It is better for her to remain where she is." 

" Do you really think so ? " 

" How can you ask such a question? Is she not now 
safe in her heavenly home ? Is she not loved and cared 
for by Jesus ? She can have no pain nor grief where 
she is gone. She has escaped a life of trial and sorrow. 
Ah, my dear husband, even in my affliction I can say, I 
am thankful that with her life's toilsome journey b over 
— ^that her probation has been short." 

" Spoken like my own dear wife," Mr Hartley said 
with emotion. " I, too, grieve over the loss, with a giief 
that words cannot express, but I would not take back the 
treasure now safely laid up in heaven. She cannot re- 
turn to us, but we shall go to her. Our real home is not 
here. A short time before us has our child govie ; we 
shall soon follow after, but not until all the duties we owe 
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to others are paid« We have still four left, and, do our 
best, we cannot do too much for thctn." 

'^ Too much ! Oh, no ; my constant regret is that I 
do too little. And now that Lillian has been taken away, 
I seem to have lost the power to do even that little." 

*^ Strive to think more of those that are left than of 
the one that is gone. No effort of yours can do her any 
good, but every effort you make for those that still re- 
main will add to their happiness. Yesterday, when I 
came home, I found Fanny sitting alone in the parlour. 
She looked very sad. ' What is the matter, dear ? ' I 
a^ed. ' Mother cries so, and don't talk to me as sho 
did,' she said, the tears coming into her dear little eyes.'^ 

" Oh, James, did she say that ? " 

" Yes, dear. And if you could have seen her face^ 
and heard the tone of her voice, you would have grieved 
to think how sad the child's heart must be. She, as well 
as the rest of us, has lost much in the death of Lillian. 
Ton know how much she loved the child." 

" And T," sobbed the mother, " have left her to bear 
her grief alone. Alas ! how selfish I have been in my 
sorrow. But it shall no longer be. I will meet my 
children as a mother should meet them. I will help them 
to bear their loss." 

Mrs Hartley met her family on the next morning with a 
calmer brow. She had a word for each ; and that word 
was spoken with an unusual tenderness of expression. 
Fanny looked earnestly into her mother's face, when she 
observed the change, and drew close up to her side. 

" You love me, dear mother, don't you ? " whispered 
the child, close to her car. 
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Lovo you, my child! O, yes! A tlioosand times 
more than I can tell.** And she kissed her fervently. 

" And the angels in heaven love Lillian, don't they ? " 

" Yes, love," Mrs Hartley replied in a husky whisper, 
straggling to keep the tears from gushing from her eyes. 

" I know the good angels will love her, and take care 
of her just as well as you did, mother." 

^' O yes ; and a great deal better." 

" Then we won't cry any more because she is gone.** 

" Not if we can help it, love. But we miss her very 
much." 

^* Yes. I want to see her a,ll the time. But I know 
she is in heaven, and I won't cry for her to come back." 

The words of Fanny were near efiecting the entire 
overthrow of Mrs Hartley's feelings ; but by a vigorous 
struggle with herself, she remained calm, and continued 
for some time to talk with the child about Lillian in 
heaven. 

From this period, the mother's love for her children 
flowed on again in its wonted channels, and her care for 
them was as assiduous as ever. In fact, the loss of one 
caused her to draw her arms more closely about tho rest. 
But she was changed ; and no one who looked upon her 
could help noting the change. The quiet thoughtfulness 
of her countenance had given place to a musing expres« 
sion, as if she were, in spirit, far ^way with some dearly 
loved object. Although her love for her children, and 
her anxiety for their welfare, was increased, if there was 
any change, yet that love was more brooding tban active 
in its nature. The creative energy of her mind appeared 
to have suffered a slight paralysis. The bgw was unbent. 
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Marien was quick to perceive this, and by the intuition 
of love, to glide almost insensibly into her mother^s place, 
so far as Henry and Fanny were concerned. The ground- 
work of home-education had been so well laid by the 
mother, that the sister^s task was not a difficult one. 
She became Henry^s confidant and counsellor, and led 
Fanny gently on in the acquirement of good habits and 
good principles. 

If to no one else,/ this change was good for Marien. 
It gave her objects to love intensely, because their well- 
being depended on her conduct towards them, at an age 
when the heart needs something upon which to lavish the 
pure waters of afiection that begin to flow forth in gushing 
profusion. 

Another efiect was, to liiake more distant the period 
when Marien should appear upon the stage of life as a 
woman ; and this was no wrong to the sweet maiden. 
When she did enter society as a woman, she was a woman 
fully qualified to act her pcort with wisdom and prudence. 



CIIAPTEB XIU. ^AN IMPORTANT EllA IX LIFE, 

When Clarence returned from college, unscathed in 
the ordeal through which he had passed, he entered upon 
a course of legal studies. Law was the profession he 
chose. It most frequently happens that brothers, as they 
approach manhood, do not become intimate as companions. 
But it was not so in the case of Clarence and Henry. 
They were drawn together as soon as the former re- 
turned home* This again tended to lessen the care of 
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Mrs Hartley, for Clarence bad become, in one sense, bi» 
brotber's guardian. Instead, now, of the constant and 
often intense exercise of mind to wbicb sbe bad been sub- 
jected for years, in tbe determination of wbat course i?a9 
best to take vnth. bcr children, in order to secure tbeir 
greatest good^ sbe was more their pleasant companion 
than their mentor. Her aim now was to secure tbeir un- 
limited confidence, and this she was able to do. Their 
mistakes were never treated with even playfbl ridicule : 
but she sympathised earnestly with them in evcr^tbin^ 
that interested tbeir minds. This led them to talk to her 
with tbe utmost freedom*, and gave her a knowledge of 
tbe exact state of their feelings in regard to all the cir- 
cumstances that transpired around them. 

The completion of Clarence's twenty-first year was a 
period to wbicb both tbe son and mother bad looked 
with no ordinary interest — ^but with very different feelings. 
So important an era Mrs Hartley could not let pass with- 
out a long and serious conversation with her son, or rather 
repeated conversations with him. 

" From this time, my son," she said to him, " you are 
no longer bound to your parents by the law of obedience. 
You are a man, and must act in freedom, according to 
reason. Our precepts are not to be observed because wc 
give ihem, but are to be observed because you see them 
to be true. Heretofore, your parents have been responsible 
for your conduct to society. But now, you alone are re- 
sponsible. Upon tbe way in which you exercise the freedom 
you now enjoy will depend your usefulness as a m^, and 
your eternal state hereafter. Choose, my son, with wisdom 
— ^let your paths be those of peace and pleasantness." 
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** Don't say your work is ended my mother," Clareoee 
said with much feeliiig, and an expreseioa of deep conoBEit 
upon his face. ^* It caimot be^ Aa b^ore, your ad^ioe 
and Qoimsel most be good.. I inll not belknre that I am 
no longer to obey yon — O no I. no I** 

''In a si^eme sedae, Clarence, the Lord is yonr 
father, and to him alone are you now required to give 
supreme obedience, and to love with your highest, purest, 
and best affections. But that need not cause yon to love 
your natural fiither and mother the lesa. You say trulyv 
that our work is not yet done. Our counsel will still 
be given, but you must not follow it because we ha^^ 
given it, but because, in the light of your own mind, you 
perceive that it accords witii the truth ; for you must 
never forget, that according to your oum deeds will yon 
be justified or condemned. We i^all not love you the 
less, nor be less anxious for your welfare ; but, being a 
man, you must act. as a man, in freedom according to 
reason.'* 

The recollection of this conversation often made Cla- 
rence sigh. " Ah I " he would sometimes say to himself^ 
— (( man's estate is not, after all, so deorable a thing to 
attain. It was much easier to lie upon my mother's 
bosom, than it is to fight my way through fife, amid its 
thousand temptations." 

The formal and serious manner in which Mrs Hartley 
had conversed with Clarence, caused all that she said to 
be deeply impressed upon his mind. He pondered over 
it for weeks. The effect was good, for it saved him from 
the thoughtless tendency of mere pleasure-seeking inta 
which young men are too apt to &11, on finding them* 

Q 
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sdyes entirely free from the shackles of xninoiity. He 
saw clearly and felt strongly the responsibiHty of his 
position. But, accompanying this perception, was an 
earnestly-formed resolution to overcome in every tempta- 
tion that might assail him. 

*' I can conquer, and I will," he said, in the confidence 
that he felt in the more than human strength that those 
receiTe who fight against evil. 

It was not long before life's conflicts began in earnest 
with him ; but it is not our business to speak of them, 
fiirther than to say, that he was subjected to strong trials, 
to severe temptations, to cares and anxieties of no ordi- 
nary kind, and that the remains of good and truth stored 
up in his mind by his mother saved him. As a child, 
his predominant evil qualities were a strong self-will and 
extreme selfishness. In manhood, they reappeared, and 
long and intense was the struggle against them, before 
they yielded themselves subject to more heavenly prin- 
ciples. 



CUAPTEB Xiy. — HAPFT CONSUliMATIONS. 

Mabien Habtlet was twenty-two years of age when 
she first began to attract attention in society. The im- 
pression she made was a decided one. People talked 
about her for a time as a new wonder. Her grace, her 
intelligence, her accomplishments, and, not least, her 
beauty, won universal admiration; ^ She was quickly sur- 
rounded by the butterflies of fashion, but they fomid 
themselves at a loss how to be truly agreeable. If they 
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flattered her, she did not seem to understand them : if 
they complimented her upon her sin^g or dancing, she 
only smiled quietly. In fact, all their usual arts failed. 
Some called her cold — others said she was as proud as a 
duchess ; while others reported that her heart was en- 
gaged to an absent lover. 

Unconscious of all this agitation created by her appear- 
ance, Marien continued in the affectionate performance 
of her home duties, occasionally mingling in society, less 
from feeling drawn thither than because she believed she 
owed something to the social as well as to the family 
drde. 

Once more was the liveliest maternal interest awakened 
in the bosom of Mrs Hartley. Now was the most criti- 
cal period in her daughter's life. Her heart could not 
long remain uninterested ; but whose hand should touch 
the precious fountain, and unseal its pure waters ? That 
was the anxious question. 

Evening visitors were becoming more and more fre- 
quent. On every new appearance of Marien in com- 
pany would some new acquamtance call. Mr and Mrs 
Hartley, unlike most parents, who, very considerately re- 
membering how it was with themselves, ** leave the 
young people alone," always made it a point to be pre- 
sent, with other members of the family, when any visitor 
Called to spend an evening. Clarence, who was fully in 
his mother's confidence, remained at home a great deal 
during these occadons, in order to swell the parlour circle, 
and to add to the pleasures of conversation, music, or 
other modes that might be resorted to for passing an 
hour. 
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Thia way of doing ihinga was not at all reUshed by 
some who werp all eagerness to secure ibe favour of 
Marien. Among those who occaaonally dropped i% was 
a young man who generally spent more time in pon¥^« 
sing with the mother than with the daughter, J£ his de«. 
sign had been first to conciliate Mrs Hardeyi^ \pa plaa was 
certainly a good one. But he was innocent of any fiir- 
ther design tfian to gain opportunities for observing 
closely the character and disposition of Marien. ^e had 
ample means for siippprting a wife, and had been looking 
about him for one at least a year. The first impressioi]^ 
made upon him by Marien was fiivourable. He was no^ 
struck by her beauty and accomplishments half so much 
as by the sentiments which he occasionally heard fill 
firom her lips. The way in which her parents guarded 
her, he saw and understood at once, and this strength- 
ened his belief that she was a precious treasure for him 
who could win her heart. 

While he observed her at a distance, as it were, others 
were clustering around li,et, and using every art to gain, 
her favour. But, even while they were pressing for at-. 
tention, her eye was wandering a,way to him, and often 
the words they uttered were unheard in her recollection, 
of sentiments whiph he had spoken. Why this was so^ 
Marien did not ask l^erself. She did not even notice the, 
fact. When the young man at last began to make ad- 
vances, she received them with an inward pleasure unfelt 
before. This did not escape the mother V watchful eye ;, 
but she had no word to say in objection. Long before 
any serious inroad upon Marion's afiections had bcfsa 
madci father, mother, and brother were thoroughly a&*! 
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qtUunted ifith the yoxmg m&ii*s fkniilf , istendmg^ iukd (^la- 
racier. Tb^y were unexceptionable. 

Wheil he fiiiall j made appKcation fo^ her baiid, he irfe* 
cmyed promptly this answer : — 

^^ Take her, and may she be to you as good a wife as 
she'faas beeU to us a child.'' 

Marien was iwenty-threb y^af§ of age when shti bd- 
6ame k wedded wi&i Manjr wed younger, but few as 
inkif, 

*rhe n'eit ^yent of interest in the life of Mrs Hartley 
w£S tlilB marriage of Clarence. In thiii matter she was 
careful to leave her son in the most p^ect freedom. 
Although frbni principle she did this, she was not without 
great concerU on the subject ; for she Well knew that his 
whole diaracW would be modified for good and evil hf 
his Wi£^. It il k ^UbUgh to say that Clarenee chose 
wisely; 



CHAPTER XV.— KJONCLUSION. 

Haying brought our readers to this point, not, we 
hope, without profit to themselves, we find that we have 
little more to add. The^mother^s untiring devotion to 
her children has not been in vain. The good seed sown 
in their minds has produced a pleasant harvest. 

We could present a strong and painful contrast in the 
results attendant upon the course pursued by Mrs Field- 
ing ; but we will not do so. It would be of little use to 
throw dark shades upon the picture we have drawn. 
There are few who read this, who cannot look around 
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and see the baleful consequenoes that have followed ne- 
glect and indifference such as were manifested by Mrs 
Helding towards her children. The instances are, alas ! 
too numerous. 



In closing this volume, the author would remark to 
those who may feel disappointed in not finding it so foil 
of inddent and description as they had expected, that to 
have given it a lighter character would have required the 
sacrifice of much that he wished to say. The subject is 
one so full of interest to a certain class, that no charms 
of fiction were required to hold their attention. To 
have extended our book fiuiher, or to have introduced 
a greater variety of scenes, would have occupied the 
time and attention of the reader to very littie purpose. 
To those who have read aright, enough has been said-^ 
volumes would do no good to those who have not. 



MARRIED LIFE 



OR 



THREE WATS OF MANAGING A HUSBAND. 



To those who have never tried the experiment, the 
management of a husband may seem a veiy easy matter. 
I thought so once, but a few years' hard experience 
compelled me to change my mind. When I married Mr 
John Smith, which was about ten years ago, I was not 
altogether blind to his &ults and peculiarities ; but then 
he had so many solid virtues, that these were viewed aa 
minor considerations. Besides, I flattered myself that it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to correct what 
was not exactly to my taste. It is no matter of especial 
wonder that I should have erred in this, for Mr John 
Smith, while a lover, really appeared to have no will of 
bis own, and no thought of himself. It was only neces- 
saiy for me to express a wish, and it was gratified. 

I soon found, much to my disappointment, that there 
is a marked difference between a husband and a lover : 
it was so at least in the case of Mr Smith, and observa* 
tion, since I have had my eyes open, satisfies me that it 
is so in most cases. I must own, in justice to all parties, 
however, that this difference is made more apparent by a 
want of knowledge, on the other side, in regard to the 
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difoenoe between the rdadon of a wife and a sweet- 
heart — between the wooed and the won. 

There were a good many little things in Mr Smith, 
which I had noticed before marriage, that I made up my 
mind to ooirect as soon as I had an opportunity to apply 
the proper means. He had a fiishion of saying ^'Miss" 
for ^'Mrs,"* as ^'Waa Jones'* and ''Miss Peters'* for 
^ Mrs Jones'' and " Mrs Peters." This sounded exceed- 
ingly vulgar to my ears, and I waited almost impatiently 
fixr the time to come when I could use the prerogative of 
a wi& for its correction. He had an ungraceful way of 
ioonging in his chair and half reclining on the sofa, even 
in company, that was terrible. It made me uneasy from 
head to foot. Then he said, " I shew it to him" for «'I 
tkewed it to him,"— of-<en" for *' often" — and " obkegetT 
for *' obliged." Besides these, there were sundry other 
things that worried me not a little. But I consoled my- 
self with the reflection that when I became Mrs Smith, 
all these little matters would vanish like frost in the sun- 
shine. I was, alas I doomed to be mistaken. But let 
me give my experience for the benefit of those who are to 
come after me. 

We had been married just ten days, and I had begun 
to feel that I was really a wife, and had a right to say 
and do a little as I pleased, when Mr Smith said to me, 
as we sat quite lover-like on the sofa in the evening. 

^' I met Miss Williams as I came home this even- 
ing " 

*' Mr Smith ! pray don't say Miss when yon speak of 
a married woman. It is excessively vulgar." I was not 
aware that I had spoken in a very offensive way, but I 
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noticed an instant change in Mr Smith. He replied, with 
some dignity of t(me and mannei^'— 

** I ask your pardon, madam ; but I did not say Miss, 
I am not quite so ignorant as all that comes to.'^ 

*^ Oh, yes, Mr Smith, but you did say it,'* I replied, 
quite astonished at this unexpected deniiEd. 

^' Excuse me for saying that you are in error," he l^turn^ 
ed, drawing himself up. ^^ I never say Miss for Mrs/* 

'^ Why, Mr Smith ! You always say it. t have No- 
ticed it a hundred times. I believe I can hear pretty 
correctly." 

^* In this instance you certainly have not^^ 

Mr Smith was growing warm, and I felt the blood rush- 
ing to my face. A rather tart reply was on my lip^, but 
I bit them hard and succeeded in keeping them closed^ 

A deep silence followed. In a little while Mr Smith 
took up a newspaper and commenced reading, and I found 
some relief for a heavy pressure that was upon my bofi6m, 
in the employment bf heming a fine po6ket-hand« 
kerchief. 

And this was the return I had met fbi^ A kind attein{)t 
to correct a mistake of toy husband^s, that made him 
liable to ridicule on the charge of vulgarity t Ahd to deny, 
too, that he said '^ Miss^^^ when I had been annoyed about 
it for more than a year ! It was too bad ! 

After this Mr Smith was verjr particular b saying, when 
he spoke of a married woman to me, MisseSi The em- 
phasis on the second syllable was much too strongly mark- 
ed to be pleasant to my ears. 

This first attempt to put my husband straight had cer^ 
tainly not been a very pleasant one. He had shewn, un- 
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ezpectedly to me, a humour that could by no means be 
called amiable ; and by which I was both grieved and 
astonished. I made up my mind that I would be very 
careful in future how I tried my hand at reforming him. 
But his oft-repeated ** he shew it to me," and *' ohUeged^^* 
soon fretted me so sorely, that I was forced to come down 
upon him again, which I did at a time when I felt more 
than usually annoyed. I cannot remember now predsely 
what I said to him, but I know that I put him into an ill- 
humour, and that it was cloudy weather in the house for 
a week, although the sun shone brightly enough out of 
doors. *' H^ skew it to mc," and " obleeged,^^ were, how- 
ever, among the things that had been, after that. So 
much was gained ; although there were times when I 
half suspected that I had lost more than I had gained. 
But I persevered, and every now and then administered 
the rod of correction. 

Gradually I could see that my husband was chan^ng, 
and, as I felt, for the worse. Scarcely a year had passed 
before he would get into a pet if I said the least word to 
him. He could not bear any thing from me. This seem- 
ed very unreasonable, and caused me not only to sigh, but 
to shed many a tear over his perverseness. From the 
thoughtful, ever considerate, self-sacrificing lover, he had 
come to be disregardful of my wishes, careless of my com- 
fort, and indifferent to my society. Still I felt by no 
means inclined to give him up, and by no means dispos- 
ed to let him have his own way. It was dear to my 
mind that I had rights as well as he had ; and I possess- 
ed resolution enough to be ready to maintun them. His 
self-will and indifference to my wishes roused in me a bit- 
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ter and contentious spirit ; and, in an evil hour, I deter- 
mined that I would make a struggle for the mastery. An 
opportonitj was not long delayed. The Philharmonic 
Society had announced one of its splendid concerts. A 
friend, who had frequently attended these concerts, call- 
ed in to see me, and, by what she said, filled me with a 
desire to enjoy the fine musical treat thut had been an- 
nounced for that very evening. 

When Mr Smith came home to dinner he said, before 
I had time to mention the concert — 

^^ Mary, I have taken a fiincy to go to hear the lec- 
ture to-night, and, as there will be no chance of getting 
a good seat this afternoon, I took the precaution to secure 
tickets as I came home to dinner. I would have sent 
the porter with a note to know whether there was any 
thing to prevent your going to-night, but he has been 
out all the morning, and I concluded that, even if there 
should be some slight impediment in the way, you could 
set it aside.'^ 

Now this I thought too much. To go and buy tickets 
for a lecture, and take it for granted that I would lay 
every thing aside and go, when I had set my heart on 
attending the Philharmonic concert ! 

** You are a strange man, Mr Smith," said I. *' You 
ought to know that I do not care a fig about the lecture. 
You at least might have waited until you came home to 
dinner and asked the question. I do not believe a word 
about the good seats all being taken this morning. But 
it 18 just like you I *' 

^* You talk in rather a strange way, Mrs Smith,** said 
my husband, evidently ofiended. 
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*^ 1 do not see tbat I do/' replied I, warming. '^ The 
fact is, Afr Smithy you seem to take it for granted that I 
am nobody* Here have I been making all my calcula- 
tions to go to tbe Fhilbarmonio to night, and you come 
home with tickets for a lecture ! But I can tell yon plain- 
ly that I am Hot going to the lecture, and that I am go- 
ing to the Philharmonic/' 

This was taking a stand that I had never taken 
before. In most of kny efforts to make my husband go 
my way, he had succeeded in making me go his way. 
This always chafed me dreadfully. I fretted and scolded, 
and " all that sort of thing," but it was no use, I could 
not manage him* The direct issue of ^' I won't " and 
*' I will " had not yet been made, and I was some time 
in coming to the resolution to have a struggle, fiercer 
than ever, for the ascendancy* I fondly beUeved that 
for peace' sake he would not stand firm if he saw me 
kresolute. Under this view of the case, I made the open 
averment that I would not go to the lecture. I ex- 
pected that a scene would follow, but I was mistaken. 
Mr Smith did, indeedj open his ey^s a little wider, but 
he toid hothing. 

Just then the bell announced that dinner was on the 
table. Mr Smith rose and led ^e way to the dining- 
room with a firm step. Before we were married he 
would not have dredined of thus preceding me I I was 
fretted at this little act. . It indicated too plainly what 
was in the man. 

Dinner passed in silence. I forced myself to eat, that 
J might appear unconcerned. On rising from the table, 
Mr Smith left the house without saying a word. 
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You may suppose I did not feel very comfortable 
during the afternooA* % had taken my stand, and qiy 
intention was to s^^tain it to the last. That Mr Smith 
would yield I had no doubt at first. But^ as eveniag 
approached, and the trial-time dr^w near, { had some 
misgivings. 

Mr Smith came home, early., 

'' Mary/' said he, in his i^iual pleasant way, '^ I have 
ordered a carriage to be here at half-past seven, ^o 
must not leave home later, as it begins at eight." 

"What begins at eight? Where do you think pf 
going?" 

^* To hear the lecture, of course. I mentioned to you 
at dinner-time that I had tickets*" 

This was said very calmly. 

" And I told you at dinner-time that I was going to^ 
the Philharmonic, and not to hear the lecture.'^ I tried 
to appear as composed as, he was, but failed in the att^mp^i 
{^together. 

" You were aware that I had tickets for the lecture, 
before you said that,'' was the cold answer he made^ 

*' Of course I was,"- 

*' Very well, Mary. You can do as you like.; The . 
carriage will be here at half-past seven. If you are then 
ready to go with me, I shall be happy to have your com* 
pany.'' ' And my husband, after saying this with a most 
imraffled manner, politely bowed and retired to the 
parlour. 

I was on fire. But I had no thought of pelding. 

At half-past seven I was ready. I heard the carnage 
drive up to the door and the bell ring. 
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Mary," called my hufiband at the bottom of the 
stair-case, in a cheerful tone, " are yon ready ? " 

'^ Beady to go where ?'' I asked on descending. 

" To the lecture." 

*' I am ready for the concert,'' I answered in as com- 
posed a voice as I could assume. 

** I am not going to the concert to-night, Mrs Smith. 
I thought you understood that," firmly replied my hus- 
band. ^' I am going to hear the lecture. If you will 
go with me, I shall be very happy to have your com- 
pany ; if not, I must go alone.*' 

*' And I am going to the Philharmonic I thought 
you understood that," I replied, with equal resolution. 

'^ Oh I very well," said he, not seeming to be at all 
disturbed. " Then you can use the carriage at the door ; 
I will walk to the lecture." 

Saying this, Mr Smith turned from me deliberately 
and walked away. I heard him tell the driver of the 
carriage to take me to the Munc Hall ; then I heard 
the street-door close, and then I heard my husband's 
footsteps on the pavement as he left the house. With- 
out hesitating a moment for reflection, I followed to the 
door, entered the carriage, and ordered the man to drive 
me — ^where ? I had no ticket for the concert ; nor could 
I go alone I 

*^To the Music Hall, I believe, madam," he said, 
standing with his fingers touching the rim of his hat. 

I tried to think what I should do. To be conquer- 
ed was hard. And it was dear that I could not go 
alone. 

No," I replied, grasping hold of the first suggestion 
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that came to my mind ; '^ drive me to No. — Russell 
Street." 

I had directed him to the house of my sister, where I 
thought I would stay until after eleven o^clock, and then 
return home, leaving my husband to infer that I had 
been to the concert. But long before I had reached my 
flister^s house, I felt so miserable that I deemed it best 
to call out of the window to the driver, and direct him 
to return. On arriving at home, some twenty minutes 
after I had left it, I went up to my chamber, and there 
had a hearty cry to myself. I do not know that I ever felt 
so unhappy in my life. I had utterly failed in this vigor- 
ous contest with my husband, who had come off per- 
fectly victorious. . Many bitter things did I write against 
him in my heart, and largely did I magnify his faults. I 
believe I thought over every thing that occurred since we 
were married, and selected therefrom whatever could jus- 
tify the conclusion that he was a self-willed, overbearing, 
unfeeling man, and did not entertain for me a particle of 
afilection. 

It was dear that I had not been able to manage my 
spouse, determined as I had been to correct all his faults, 
and make him one of the best, most conciliating, and 
loving of husbands, with whom my wish would be law. 
Sdll I could not think of giving up. The thought of 
being reduced to a tame, submissive wife, who could 
hardly call her soul her own, was not for a moment to be 
entertained. On reflection, it occurred to me that I had 
probably taken the wrong method with my husband. 
There was a touch of stubbornness in his nature that had 
arrayed itself against my too earnest efforts to bend him 
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t;o my will. A better way oocuired. I had heard it 
said by some one, or had read it somewhere, that no man 
was proof against a woman^ tears. 

On the present occasion I certainly felt, madi morQ like 
crying than laughing, and so it was no difficult matter, 
I can honestly aver, to appear bathed in tears on my hus* 
band^s return between eleven and t[welye o^dock from the 
lecture. I cried from vexal^oA aiS piuch as from any 
Other feeling. 

When Mr Smith came up into the chamber where I 
lay, I greeted his presence, with half-^a-dozen rmming sobs^ 
which he answered by whistling a tua^ I I continued to 
sob, and he continued to whistle for the next ten minute& 
By that time he was ready to get into bed, which he did 
quite leisurely, and laid himself down upon his pillow 
with an expression of satisfaction. StiU X sobbed o% 
thinking that every sighing breath I drowwaa, in. spite of 
his seeming indifiference^ 9( pcmg to his heart. But firom 
this fond delusion a heavily drawn breath, that was ahnost 
a snore, aroused me. I rose up and looked over at the . 
man — ^he was sound asleep. 

A good hearty cry to myself was all the satisfaction I 
had, and then I went to sleep. On the next morning I 
met Mr Smith at the breakfast-table with red eyes and 
a sad countenance. But he did not seem to notice 
either. 

" I hope you enjoyed yourself at the concert last 
night," said he. " I was delighted with the lecture." 

How this was too much! I will leave it to any reader 
— any female reader I mean — whether this was not too 
much. I burst into a flood of tears and immediately 
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withdrew, leaving my husband to eat his breakfast alone. 
He sat the usual time, which provoked me exceedingly. 
If he had jumped up from the table and left the house I 
would have felt that I had made some impression upon 
him. But to take things in this calm way 1 What had I 
gained? Nothing as far as I could see. . After break&st Mr 
Smith came up to the chamber, and, seeing my face 
buried in a pillow, weeping bitterly — ^I had increased the 
flow of tears on hearing him ascending the stairs — said in 
a low voice — 

'* Are. you not well, Mary? ** 

I made no answer, but continued to weep. Mr Smith 
stood for the space of about a minute, but asked no fur- 
ther question. Then, without uttering a word, he retired 
from the chamber, and in a littie while aft«r I heard him 
leave the house. I cried now in good earnest. It was 
plain that my husband bad no feeling ; that he did not 
care whether I was pleased or sad. But I determined to 
give him a fair trial. If I failed, in this new way, what 
was I to do ? The l^ought of becoming the passive slave 
of a domestic tyrant was dreadful. I felt that I could 
not live in such a state. When Mr Smith came home at 
dinner-time I was in my chamber, ready prepared for a 
gush of tears. As he opened the door I looked up 
with streaming eyes, and then hid my &ce in a pillow. 

'^ Mary,'' said he, with much kindness in his voice, 
*» what ails you ? Are you sick ? " He laid his hand upon 
mine as he spoke. 

But I did not reply. I meant to punish him well for 
what he had done as a lesson for the future. I next ex- 
pected him to draw his arm around me, and be very ten- 

R 
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der and sympathusing in bis words and tones. Bat no 
sack thing ! He' qtdetly withdrew the hand he had placed 
upon mine ; and stood by me, I could feel, thoagh not 
see, in a cold, erect attitude. 

** Are you not well, Mary ?" he asked again. 

I was still silent. A little while afler I heard him 
moving across the floor, and then the chamber-door shut. 
I was once more alone^ 

When the bell rang for dinner, I felt half sorry that 
I had commenced this new mode of managing my hus- 
band ; but as I had begun I was determined to go through 
nith it. ^^ •He*U' at least take care how he acts in 
fotnre," I said. I did not I^tc my chamber to join my 
husband at the dinner table. He sat his usual time, as I 
oonld tell by the ringing of the bell for the servant to 
change the plates and bring in the dessert. I was ex- 
ceedin^y fretted ; and more so by his returning to his 
busmess without calfing up to see me, and making another 
effort to dispel my gridf. 

For three days I tried this ezpmment upon my bus- 
bandy who bore it with the unflinching heroism of a martyr. 
I was forced, at last, to come to ; but I vras by no means 
satisfied that my new mode was a failure. For afl Mr 
Smith's assumed indifference, I knew that he had been 
troubled at heart, and I was pretty well satisfied that he 
would think twice before provoking me to another essay 
of tears. Upon the whole, I felt .pretty sure, that I had 
discovered the means of doing with him as I pleased. 

A few weeks of sunshine passed--^! must own that the 
sua did not lode so bright, nor feel so warm as it had 
dome in fonner ^dmes — and thea our wiHs -came once. 
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^r; more into colli^on. But my tears fell upon a. rock. I 
eould not see that they made the least perceptible imprea- 
noni Mr Smith had his own way, and I cried about it 
tintH I got tired of that sport, and in very weariness gave 
over. For the i^ace of a whole year I stood upon tears 
as my last defensible portion. Sometimes I did not smile 
ibfr weeks. But my husband maintained his ground like 
a hero. 

At last I gave up in despair. Pride, self-will, anger-r- 
ail were conquered. I was ^ weak woman in the hands 
of a strong-minded man. K I could not love him as I 
wished to love him, I could at least obey. In nothbg 
did I now oppose him,, either by resolute words or tears. 
If he expressed a wish, whether to me agreeable or not, 
I acquiesced. 

One day, not long after this change in my ooodnct to- 
wards my husband, he said to me, 

*^ I rather think, Mary, we wiU spend & couple of weeks 
at the Springs, instead of going to Cape May thia sea- 



son." 



I r^ed, *^ Very well, dear j*^ although I had set my 
heart on going to the Capes. My sister and her hus- 
band, and a number of my Mends, were gc»ng down, and 
I had anticipated a good deal of pleasure.. I did not 
know of a single person who was going to tlie Springs. 
But what was the use (Centering into a eontest with my 
husband ? He would come off the tooqaetor^ ephe of 
angry words or ineffectual tearL 

>* The Springs are so mudi more quiet tibaa the Capea,'' 
said my husband. 
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*^ Yes,** I remarked, ^ there is less gay companj 
there." 

(« Do jroa not think you will enjoy yourself as well 
there as at the Capes ?** 

Kow, this was a good deal for my husband to say. I 
hardly knew what to make of it. 

'* If you prefer going there, dear, let us go by all 
means," I answered. I was not affecting any thin^, bat 
was in earnest in what I said. 

Mr Smith looked into my face for some moments, and 
with unusual affection I thought. 

'^ Mary," said he, " if you think the time will pass 
more pleasantly to you at the Gapes, let us go there by 
all means." 

'^ My sister Jane is going to the Cape8,\* I remarked, 
with some litde hesitation ; ** and so is Mrs L and 

Mrs D , and a good many more of our friends. I 

did think that I would enjoy myself there this season. reiy 
much. But I have no doubt I shall find pleasant society 
at the Springs." 

'^ We will go to the Capes," said my husband, prompt- 
ly and cheerfully. 

^* No," said I, emulous now for the first time in a new 
cause. " I am sure the time will pass agreeably enough 
at the Springs. And as you eviidently prefer going there, 
we will let the Capes pass for this year." 

" To the Capes, Mary, and nowhere else," replied my 
husband, in the very best of humour. . ^' I am sure yoa 
will enjoy yourself far better there. I did not know your 
sister was going." 
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And to the Capes we went, and I did enjoy myself ex- 
cellently well. As for my husband, I neyer saw him in 
a better state of mind. To me he was more like a lover 
than a husband. No, I will not say that either, for I 
cannot admit that a husband may not be as kind and 
afiectionate as a lover ; for he can and will be if managed 
rightly, and a great deal more so. Whenever I ex- 
pressed a wish, it appeared to give him pleasure to gra- 
tiQrit. Seeing this, instead of suffering myself to be the 
mere recipient of kind attentions, I began to vie with him 
in the sacrifice of selfish wishes and feelings. 

It is wonderful how all was changed after this. There 
were no more struggles on my part to manage my hus- 
band, and yet I generally had things my own way. 
Before I could not turn him to the right nor the left, 
though I strove to do so with my utmost strength. Now 
I held him only with a silken fetter, and guided him, 
without really intending to do so, in almost any direc- 
tion. 

Several years have passed since that ever-to-be-remem- 
bered happy visit to Cape May. Not once since have I 
attempted any management of my husband, and yet it is 
a rare thing that my wish is not, as it used to be before 
we were married, his law. It is^wonderful, too, how he 
has improved. I am sure he is not the same man that 
he was five years ago. But perhaps I see with difierent 
eyes. At any rate, I am not the same woman ; or, if 
the same, very unlike what I then was. 

So much for my efforts to manage a husband. Of the 
three ways so faithfully tried, my fair readers will be at 
no loss to determine which is best. I make these honest 
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confessionB for the good of my sex. My fausband, ^r 
John Smith, will bo not a little sm^prised if this history 
should meet his eye. But I do not believe it will inter- 
rapt the present harmonious relations existing between 
us, but rather tend to confirm and strengthen them* 



THE FIEST AND LAST QUARREL 



'^ If I am his wife, I am not his slave I '* said young 
Mrs Huntley, indignantly. " It was more . than . he 
dared do a month ago." 

" If you love me, Esther, do not talk in this way," 
said Mrs Carlisle. 

" Am I his slave, aunt ? " and the young bride drew 
herself up, while her eyes flashed. 

" No, Esther, you are his wife." 

'^ To be loved, and not commanded I That is the 
difference, and he has got to leJffn it," 

*'Were Edward to see and hear you now, do you 
think your words, manner, and expression would inspire 
him with any new affection for you?" 

*' I have nothing to do with that.. I only express a 
just indignation, and that is a right I did not alienate 
when I consented to become his wife." 

" You are a silly girl, Esther," said Mrs Carlisle, " audi 
I am afraid will pay dear for your folly* Edward has 
faults, and so have you. If you understood the duties 
and responsibilities of your position, and felt the true 
force of your marriage vows, you would seek to bend 
into better forms the crooked branches of your husband's 
hereditary temper, rather than commit an irreparable in- 
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jury hj roughly breaking them* I was not pleased irith 
£dward*fl manner of speaking; but I must admit that he 
had provocation: that you were first, and, therefore, 
most to blame." 

** I objected to going with him, because I particularly 
wanted to call and see Anna Lewis to-night. I had 
made up mj mind to this, and when I make up my midd 
to any thing I do not Hke to be turned from my pur- 
pose." 

''Edwardresembles you rather too much in that respect. 
Therefore, there must be a disposition to yielding and 
self-denial on one side or the other, or unhappiness wiU 
follow. Hitherto, as far as I have been able to see, the 
yielding has all been on the part of Edward, who has 
given up to you in everything. And now, when he 
shows that he has a will of his own, you become very in- 
dignant, and talk about not being his slave." 

^^ It is too bad of you to speak so, aunt ! You never 
think I do any thing right.*' And Esther burst into 
tears. 

Meantime, Edward Huntley, the husband, was at a 
concert, listening to, but not enjoying the music. It 
was only a month since he had led to the altar his beau- 
tiful bride, and felt himself the happiest man in the 
world. Before marriage, he thought only of how he 
should please Esther. The deference of his own wishes 
tp hers was felt as no sacrifice. But, after the hymeneal 
<N>ntract had been ratified, his feelings began gradually 
to change. What he had yielded in kindness was virtu- 
ally demanded as a right, and against this, the moment 
it was perceived, his spirit rose in rebellion. In several 
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instances, lie gave way to what savoured, much more 
than he liked, of imperiousness. 

Norma had just been brought out, and received with 
unprecedented favour. The newspapers were filled with 
its praises, and its beauties were spoken of by every one. 
A fiiend lauded it with more than usual enthusiasm, on 
the day it was advertised for a third performance. 

" YoU have not heard it yet ! " said he, with surprise, 
on learning that Huntley had yet to enjoy that pleasure. 

*' No, but I think I will buy tickets for to-night." 

*^ Do by all means I And get them at once, or you 
will not be able to secure a seat." 

It was in the afbemoon, and Huntley could not ask 
his young wife about it, unless he made a special errand 
home, which, as he lived some distance away from his 
office, would be inconvenient. Not in the least doubt- 
ing, however, that Esther would be pleased to go with 
him, as she had more than once expressed a wish to see 
and hear Norma, he secured tickets and considered the 
matter siettled. 

Now that the gratification of hearing the splendid 
music was so near at hand, Huntley kept thinking of the 
enjoyment he was to have, and wishing for the time to 
pass more rapidly. He pictured, too, the pleasure that 
Esther would feel and express when she found that he 
had procured tickets. Half an hour earlier than usual 
he was at home. He found Esther and her aunt, Mrs 
Carlisle, with whom they were living, in the parlour. 

*^ We are going to see Norma to-night,*' said Hunt- 
ley, in a gay voice, and with a broad smile upon his face, 
as he sat down beside Esther and took her hand. 
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"Feare?" 

The tone and look with which this was said chilled the 
warm feelings of the young man, 

'•^ I am, at least,^* said he, in a changed voice. 

^^ And / am not," as promptly, and much more de- 
cidedly, replied Esther. 

*^ Oh, yes you are.'' This was said with a suddenly 
assumed, half pla)'ful, yet earnest manner. ^*I have 
bought tickets, and we will go to-night." 

'''The least you could have done was to have asked 
me before you bought tickets," ^returned Esther* ** I 
wish to go somewhere else to-night." 

*' But, as I have the tickets now, you will go, of 
course. To-morrow night will dp as weU for a visit.'' 

*^ I wish to make it to-night." 

'' Esther, ydu are unreasonable." Huntley knit his 
brows and compressed his lips. 

*■*' We are quite even then." The pretty lip of the 
bride curled. 

*' Esther!" ssud Huntley, assuming a calm but cold 
exterior, and speaking in a firm voice. '' I have bought 
tickets for to-night, thinking that to go would give you 
pleasure, and now my wish is that you accompany me.** 

^' A wish that you will certainly not have gratified. I 
believe I am your wife, not your slave to command." 

There was something so cutting in the way this was 
said, that Huntley could not bear it. Without a word 
he arose, and, taking his hat, left the house. In a fever 
of excitement he walked the street fi)r an hour and a half, 
and then, scarcely reflecting upon what he did, went to 
the concert. But the music was discord in his ears, and 
he left before the performance was half over. 
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Hie moment Esther beard the street-door dose upon 
her husband, she rose and went from the room where 
she was sitting with her aunt, moving erect and with a 
firm step. Mrs Carlisle did not see her for two hours. 
The tea bell rang, but she did not oome down from her 
chamber, where, as the aunt supposed, she was bitterly 
repenting what she had done. In this, howeyer, she was 
mistaken, as was proved, when, on joining her in her 
room for the purpose of striving to console her, the con- 
versation with which our story opens took place. 

When the fit of weeping with which Esther received 
the reproof her aunt j^t called upon to give, had sub- 
sided, Mrs Carlisle said, in a most solemn and impressive 
manner : 

" What has occurred this evening may prove the 
saddest event of your whole life. There is no calculating 
the result. No matter whose the fault, the consequences 
that follow may be alike disastrous to the happiness of 
both. Are you prepared, thus early, for a sundering of 
the sacred bonds, that have united you ? And yet, even 
this may follow. It has followed with others, and may 
follow with yon. Oh ! the consequences of a fiist quar- 
rel! Who can anticipate them?'' 

The voice of Mrs Carlisle trembled, and then sunk al- 
most into a sob. Her manner more than her words 
startled Esther, 

^* What do you mean, aunt ? " said s^e. • 

But her aunt was too much disturbed to speak for 
fiome minutes. 

*^ Esther," she at length said, speaking in a voice that 
still trembled, '^ I knew a girl, who, at your age, mar- 
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ried an excellent, but proud-spirited yoong man. Like 
Edward, the lover yielded too much, and when, as the 
husband, he began to be a little less considerate, and to 
act as if he had a will of his own, his wife set herself 
against him just as you set yourself against Edward. This 
chafed him, although he strove to conceal his feelings. 
But. in an unguarded moment, when his young wife was 
unusually self-willed, a quarrel of no more serious cha- 
racter than tbe one that has occuired this evening be- 
tween you and Edward, took place. They parted in an- 
ger as you parted, and—" 

The aunt was unable for some time to control her 
voice sufficiently to finish the sentence — 

^* And never met again,'* she at length said, with such 
visible emotion as betrayed more than she had wished to 
reveal. 

'^ Never met again ! " ejaculated Estlier, a sudden fear 
trembling through her heart, and causing her cheeks to 
grow pale. 

*^ Never I " was the solemn response. 

** Why, dear aunt? Why ?" eageriy inquired Esther. 

*' Pride caused him," said Mrs Cariisle, recovering her 
self-possesnon, ** after a breach had been made, to leave 
not only his home, but the city in which he lived. Re- 
penting of her ungenerous conduct, his bride waited anx- 
iously for his return at evening, but waited in vain. Sadly 
enough ^lassed the lonely hours of that dreadful night, 
and morning found her a sleepless watcher. Days passed, 
but no word came from the ui^appy wanderer from home 
and love. A week, and still all was silence and mysteiy. 
At the end of that time a letter was reo^ved firom a 
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neighbouring city, wliich brought intelligence to his friends 
that he was there, and lying dangerously ill. By the 
next conveyance his almost frantic wife started for the 
purpose of joining him. Alas I she was too late. When 
she stood beside the bed upon which he lay, she looked 
only upon the inanimate form of her husband. Death 
had been there before her. Esther ! thirty years have 
passed .since then, but the anguish I felt when I stood 
and looked upon the cold, dead face of my husband, in 
that terrible hour, time has not altogether obliterated!" 
Esther had xisen to her feet, and now stood with her 
pale lips parted, and her cheeks blanched to an ashy 
whiteness. 

^^ Dear aunt ! is all this true ? '* she asked huskily, 
while she grasped the arm of her relative. 

*^ Heaven knows it is too true, my child I It was the 
first and the last quarrel I had with my husband. And 
now, as you value your own and Edward's peace of 
mind, be warned by my sad example, and let the present 
unhappy difference that has occurred be quickly recon- 
ciled. Acknowledge your error the moment you see 
him, and niake a firm resolution that you will, under no 
<^rcumstances^ permit the slightest misunderstanding 
again to take place. Yield to him, and you will find 
him ready as before to yield to you. What he was not 
ready to give under the force" of a demand, love will 
prompt him cheerfully to render," 

" Oh I if Edward should never return ! *' Esther 
sud, clasping her hands together. She had scarcely 
^eard the last sentence of her aunt. 

^* You need not fear on that account, my child,'' re- 
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pfied Mn Carlisle, ia a voice meant to insJMre confidence. 
^^ Edward will no doubt retnm. Few men act bo raddy 
as to separate themsdves at the first miscmdentanding, 
although, too often, the first quarrel is but the prelude 
to others of a more violent kind, that end in severing 
the most sacred of all bonds, or rendering the life that 
might have been one of the purest fdicity, an existence 
of misery. When Edward comes home to-night, fi>iget 
every thing but your own error, and ireely confess that. 
Then, all will be sunshine in a moment, although the 
light will fall and sparkle upon dewy tear-drops.** 

*^ I was mad to treat him so ! " was Esther's response 
to this, as she paced the floor, with uneasy step. ^ Oh! 
if he should never return." 

Once possessed with the idea that he would not retnm, 
the poor wife was in an agony of fear. No suggestion 
made by her aunt in the least relieved her mind. One 
thought— one fear— ^absorbed every thing else. Thus 
passed the evening, until ten o'clock came. From that 
time Esther began to listen anxiouidy fdr her husband's 
return, but hour after hour went by, and she was still a 
tearful watcher. 

^^ I diall go mad if I sit here any longer I " mumnred 
Huntley to himself, as the music came rushing upon his 
agitated soul, and, -rising abruptly, he retired. How 
still appeared the half deserted streets I Coldly the 
night air fell upon him, but the fever in his vons nap 
unabated. He walked first up one street and then down 
another, with rapid -steps, and this was omtinued fir 
hours. Then the thought of going home crossed his mind. 
-But he set his teeth firmly, andmarmuied audibly: ' 
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*' Oh t to be defied, and charged with being a tyrant '^ 
And has it come to this so soon ? '* 

The more Huntlejr brooded, in this unhappy mood, 
over his wife's words and conduct, the denser and more 
widely refracting became the medium through which he 
mw. His pride continually excited his mind, and direw 
a thick yeil over all the gentler emotions of his heart. 
He was beside himself. 

At one o'clock he found himself stancGng in front of a 
hotel, his mind made up to desert the affectionate young 
creature, who, in a moment of thougfatlessnessy had set 
her will in opposition to his, — to leave the city, onder an 
usmned name, by the earliest opportunity, and go, he knew 
not nor cored not where. BKnd passion was his prompter 
and guide. In this feverish state he entered the hotel 
tod called for a bed. 

Eleven, twelve, one o'clock came, and found Mrs 
Huntley in a state t& wild agitation. Edward had not 
yet returned. The silence and evident distress of Mrs 
Carlisle struck down the heart of Esther, almost as much 
as her own fears. The too vivid recollection of one 
terrible event in her own life completely unbalanced the 
aunt's mind, and took away all power to sustain her niece. 

*^ I will go in seardi of him, aunt I " exclaimed Esther, 
as the clock struck two. *^ He eannot leave the city 
before dayBght. I will find him, and confess all my 
folly before it is too late." 

**Bnt where will you go, my child?" Mrs Carlisle 
ttked in a sad Toice« 

^ Wheve— ^hera shall I go?,'' eagcriy inqmied Mrs 
Huatl^* . . 
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** It ia midniglit, Esther. You cannot find Mm now.** 

^* But I must see him before Le leaves me, perhaps 
for eyer 1 It will kill me. If I wait until morning, it 
will be too late." 

Mrs Carlisle bent her eyes to the floor, and for the 
space of more than a minute remained in deep thought. 
She then said, in a calm voice : 

*^ Esther, I cannot believe that Edward will desert 
you on so slight a provocation. For a few hours his 
mind may be blinded mth passion, and be swayed by 
false judgment. But morning will find him cooler and 
more reflective. He will see his error, and repent of 
any mad act he may have contemplated. Still, to guard 
against the worst of consequences, should this salutary 
change not take place, I think it would be best for you 
to go early to the boat, and by meeting him prevent a 
step that may cost you each a life of wretchedness.'' 

*^ I will do it I He shall not go away I Oh I if I 
could once more meet him ! all would be reconciled on 
the instant." 

Confident in her own mind that Edward had deter- 
mined to go away firom the city in the morning, and 
fiilly resolved upon what she would do, Esther threw 
herself upon the bed, and in snatches of uneasy slumber 
passed the remainder of that dreadful night. At day- 
dawn she was up, and making preparations for going to 
the boat to intercept her husdand. 

" Be self-possessed, my dear niece,*^ urged Mrs Car- 
lisle, in a voice that trembled so she could scarcely speak. 

Esther tried to reply, but, thoujgh her lips and tongue 
moved, there was no utterance* Turning away,, just as 
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the sun threw Lis first rays into her chamber window, 
she went down stairs, and her aunt, no longer able to 
restrain herself, covered her tace with her hands and 
wept. 

On the day before, Esther had laid her gloves on one 
of the parlour tables, and she went in to get them. 
It was so dark that she could not see, and she, therefore, 
opened a window and pushed back one of the shutters. 
As she did so, a sound between a sigh and a groan fell 
upon her ear, and caused her to turn with a start. There 
lay her husband asleep upon one of the sofas ! A wild cry 
that she could not restriun burst from her lips, and, spring- 
ing toward him, she threw her arms about hb neck as 
he arose, startled, from his recumbent position. 

An hour's reflection, alone in the room he had taken 
at the hotel, satisfied Huntley that he was wrong in not 
going home. By the aid of his pass-key he entered, 
silently, at the very time his wife resolved to seek him in 
the morning, and, throwing himself upon a sofa in the 
parlour to think what he should next do, thought him- 
self to sleep. 

All was, of course, reconciled. With tears of joy and 
contrition Esther acknowledged her error. Huntley had 
his own share of blame in his impatient temper, and this 
he was also ready to confess. He did not, however, own 
that he had even for a moment entertained the thought 
of deserting his wife on such slight provocation, nor did she 
confess the fearfiil suspicion that had crossed her mind. 

It was their first and last quarrel. 



A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

HOW TO CORRECT A HUSBANd's FAULTS. 



*' Now, just look, Mr Jones ! — ^I declare I it gives me 
a shock to see you go to a drawer. What do you want? 
— ^Tell me, and I will get it for you." 

Mrs Jones springs to the side of her husband, who 
has gone to the bureau for something, and pushes him 
away. 

**' There now ! Just look at the confusion you hare 
made I What do you want, Mr Jones ? " 

The husband throws an angry look upon his wife, mut- 
ters something that she cannot understand, and then 
turns away and leaves the room. 

'^ It is too bad!" scolds Mrs Jones, to herself, com- 
mencing the work of restoring the drawer to order that 
her husband has thrown topsy-turvy. 

" I never saw such a man ! He has no kind of order 
about him ; and then, if I speak a word, he goes off in 
a huff. But I wont have my things for ever in confii- 



sion." 



In the mean time, Mr Jones, in a pet, leaves the house, 
and goes to his shop without a clean pocket-handkerchief 
for which he had been in search. Half of the afternoon 
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passes before he gets over the ill humour, and then he does 
not feel happy. Mrs Jones is by no means comfortable 
in mind. She is really sorry that she spoke so roughly, 
although she does not acknowledge, even to herself, that 
she has done wrong, for every now and then she utters 
some censure against the careless habits that were really 
annoying and inexcusable. They had been married five 
years, and all that time Mrs Jones had complained, but 
to no good purpose. Sometimes the husband would get 
angry, and sometimes he would laugh at his wife ; but 
he made no effort to reform himself. 

*' Mr Jones, why will you do so ? ** said Mrs Jones, 
on the evening of the same day. '* You are the most 
trying man' alive." 

" Pity you had not the chance to try another," re- 
torted Mr Jones, sarcastically. 

The offence given was a careless overturning of Mrs 
Jones's work basket, and the scattering of needles, cot- 
tons, scissors, wax, and a dozen little et ceteras about the 
floor. 

The reply of Mr Jones hurt his wife. It seemed un- 
kind. He had brought home a new book, which he had 
intended reading aloud ; but the face of Mrs Jones looked 
so grave after the overturning of the work-basket, that he 
felt no disposition to read to her, but contented himself 
with enjoying the book himself. 

It must be said that Mr Jones was a very trying man 
indeed ; as his wife had alleged. He could open closets 
and drawers as handily as any one, but the thought of 
shutting either, never entered his mind. The frequent 
reproo& of his wife, -such as — 
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'^ Had you any doors in the house where you were 
bom?" or, 

*^ Please to shut the drawer, will you, Mr Jones?" 
or, 

^^ You are the most disorderly man in existence,'' or, 

" You are enough to try the patience of a saint, Mr 
Jones," produced no eflfect. In fact, Mr Jcmes seemed 
to grow worse and worse every day instead of better. 
The natural habits of order and regularity which his wife 
possessed, were not respected in the least degree. He 
drew his boots off in the parlour, and left them in the 
middle of the floor, put his hat on the piano, instead of 
hanging it up in the passage — tumbled her drawers 
whenever he went to them — ^lefl his shaving apparatus 
on the dressing table or bureau — splashed the water 
about, and spoiled the wall paper in washing, and spite 
of all that could be said to him, would neglect to take 
the soap out of the basin — spattered every thing round 
him when he washed, — and did a hundred other care- 
less things, that gave his wife a world of trouble, annoyed 
her sorely, and kept her scolding him nearly all the time. 
This scolding irritated him a good deal, but it never for 
a moment made him think seriously about reforming his 
bad habits. 

One day he came in to dinner. It was a hot day. 
He went up into the chamber where his wife was sitting, 
and threw himself into a large arm chair ; took off his 
hat and tossed it over upon the bed right in the midst of 
half a dozen lace collars, newly done up ; and kicked off 
his boots with such energy that one of them landed upon 
the bureau, and the other in the dothes-basket, soiling a 
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white dress just from the ironing-table. Poor Mrs 
Jones was grievously tried. The husband expected a 
storm, but no storm broke. He looked at his wife as 
she lifted his hat from the bed and put it on the mantle- 
piece, and took his boots and put them in a closet, from 
which she brought out his slippers and placed them be- 
side him, but he did not understand the expression of 
her face exactly, nor feel comfortable about it. Mrs 
Jones did not seem angry, but hurt. After she had 
handed him his slippers, she took the soiled dress from 
the clothes-basket, over which she had spent nearly half 
an hour at the ironing-table, and attempted to remove 
the dirt that the boots had left upon it. But she tried 
in vain. The pure white muslin was hopelessly soiled, 
and would have to go into the washing tub before it 
would again be fit to wear. 

"K you knew, Henry," she said, in a voice that 
touched her husband's feelings, as she laid aside the 
dress, *' how much trouble you give me, sometimes, I am 
sure you would be more particular." 

" Do I really give you much trouble, Jane ? " Mr 
Jones asked, as if a new idea had broken in upon his 
mind. " I am sure I am sorry for it." 

" Indeed, you do. If you would only be more 
thoughtful and orderly, you would save me a great deal 
of labour. I shall have to wash out this dress myself, 
now, for the washerwoman is gone, and I cannot trust 
Sally with it. I spent nearly half an hour in ironing it 
to-day, hot as it is." 

t( I am very sorry, indeed, Jane. It was a careless 
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trick in me, I must confess ; and if you will forgive me, 
I will promise not to ofiend again.'* 

All this was new. Both Mr and Mrs Jones felt sur- 
prised at themselves and each other. He had offended, 
and she did not get angry ; she had been annoyed, and 
he was really sorry for what he had done. Light broke 
into both their minds, and both made an instant resolu- 
tion to be more careful in future of their words and ac- 
tions towards each other ; and they were more careful. 
In the exerdse of self-denial, the change has become 
radical. 



THE END. 
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Bdinlmrglj. Fcp. 8to, doth, ^ CMlt leavea, 2ft, 6d. Horoooo elegant, Ca. 
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IHD WOBM AWADOr HMD ECHOESL FooiaeqpSns doth, price 
GOt leare^ 2a, M. Mofoeeo dogant, 6a 
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IKISTElt AND PEOPLE : or, Uffhta and Shadowa in the Paator'a Lift. A 
Tale. With Pre&ee bj the Rer. Dr. IlAaaxB, London. Foobeap 8vOi 
doth, price U. Gilt leaTea, 2i. 6d. Morooce degant, 6a. 



THE CBBI8TIAN lOSBIONABY.— Inddenta in the Ufa of the Ber. Dr. 
Jndion, MlMionarjr to Bormah. Foolicap Sroy price 2a Gilt leerei, 
ft. 6d. Jloroeoo el^pant, 6a. 



LIFE OF SARAH & JUDSON. By Famnr Foniem. Footed avo^ pcke 
2a Gilt learei, 2a 6d. Morocco degant, 6a 

THE TOUNO LADT'8 COMPANION. Bj the Ber. BoLua Bmuk Fool> 
acap 8ro, price 2a Gilt learea, 2a 6d. Morocco degant, 6a 

TPE HAND OF GOO IN HISTOBT. By the Ber, Hollo Bajjx Fool- 
icap 8to, doth, price 2a Gilt learei, 2a 6d. Morocco degant, 7a 

THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR WORLDS; on, THE DISCOVERIES 
OF MODERN ASTRONOMY. With nnmerona TdeMopIc Viewa Foel- 
•cap Sto, price 2a Gilt leavea 2a 6d. Morooao elegant, 7a 

SUCCESS IN LIFE. A Book fior Young Mao. Foolacap Sro, with Beavti- 
ftd Engrared Tltla Elegantly boond in doth, price 8a CUlt Irnna, 
8a 6d. Morocco degant, 7a 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY GENIUS, AND ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE 
PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. With Engravinga Fo<ftcsp Sni, 
dqjth, price 2a Cloth extra, richly gilt, 8a 6(L Morocco elegant^ 7a 

OUVER CROMWELL By Da. D Wneow, F.&A^ Soot With EngraTlngv. 
Fodaeap Svo, handiomely bound in doth, price ft. Cloth eiElra, tiehly 
glU, 8a 6d. Morocco degant, 7a 

MEMORIALS OF THE DAWN OF THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE. 
With Engrarlnga Foolacap 8to, handaomdy boond in doth, price Sa 
Cloth extra, richly gilt, 8a 6d. Moroooo degant, 7a 

FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS HISTORY t With Sketdiea of her 
Martyn and Refonnen. Foolacap 8vo, handaomefy boond In doth, 
prtce2a Cloth extra, richly gUt, 8a 6d. Moneeo degant, 7a 



T. NELSON AND SONB, LONDON AND RDINBURGH. 



CABINET EDITIONS OF THE POETS, 

THE UF£ AND POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, 18mo, 
. doth, with beautiful Steel EugniTings. Price 2i. 6d. Gilt leavesb 8s* 
Morocco elegant, 68. 

COWPER*S POETICAL WOBK& With beaatiAiI Steel Engrarlngs, ISmo, 
cloth, price 2& 6d. Gilt learet, 8a. , Morocco elegant, 0b. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With beautifkil Steel Engnvings, 
18mo, doth, price 28. 6d. Gilt leaves, 8& Morocco degant, 68. 

Also in Large Typ^j sidtaUa fin: Handsome Gift-Books, fcc 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORK& Beaattftally printed in foobcap 8yo, with 
fine Steel Engnvinga, 48. 6d. Gilt leaTca^ Sa. Morocco elegant, 10& 
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ILTON*S POETICAL WORK& Fodacap 8to, with fine Stad Engravinga, 
price 48. 6d. Gilt leavea, 68. Morocco degant, IOsl 



POETICAL WORKS AND REMAINS OF HENRT KIRKE WHITE. With 
be»atifal Sted Engravingai Foolscap Sto^ doth, price 48. 6d. Gilt 
leATOB, 61. Morocco elegant, 10& 

THE BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. With fine Sted Engravings. Price 
4s. 6d. Gilt leATCs, 5i Morocco degant, 10s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CAMPBELL AND KIRKE WHITE, fieauti- 
ftilly illostrated and handsomdy bound in doth. Foolscap 8v0i price 
4s. 6d. Gilt leaves, 68. Morocco degant, 10s. 



FIRESIDE LIBRARY OF TALES, ftc. 

Kiss H'lntosh's Works. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST; or, Which makes the Hero? Fool- 
scap 8.V0, doth, price 28. Gilt leaves, 2sl 6d. Morocco degant, 98. 

PRAISE AND PRINCIPLE; or, For What Shall I live? Foolscap 8vo, 
doth, price 2sl Gilt leaves, 2c 6d. Morocco degant, 68. 

tST Conqneat and Self-Conqnest, and Praise and PrindpIe,S vols, in 1, 
doth plain, price Ss. 6d. Gilt lea^vs, 4*. 6d. 

GRACE ELLIOT; or. To Seem and to Be. Foolscap 8vo, doth, price SBi 
Gilt leaves, 2a Gd. Morocco degant, 6s. 

ANNIE DONALDSON; or, Evenings at Donaldson Manor. Fodacap BxOt 
doth, price 2b. Gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. Morocco degant, 6a. 

£^ Grace Elliot, and Annie Donaldson, 2 vda. inl, doth plain, 
price 88. 6d. Gilt leaves, 48. 

fiULES FOR ALL 6EAS0N& By FAmiT.FoBBtTSB. Fodscap 8vo, doth, 
•L price Ss. Gilt leaves, 28. 6d. Morocco degant, 6a. 6d. 



8 T. NELSON AND BONS| LONDON AND EDINBDBOB. 

BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, fte. 

SFLIHDIDLT ILLU811IATXD* 

roolioap 8VO, handiomtfy bound In cHoO^ 2s« 64. 

Glotli extra, rtoniy sUt, 38. 6d. 

Moroooo 0lOS«Dt, 78. 

CCENES OF MODERN TRAVEL AKD ADVENTURE. With EngraTingai 

pERTLS AND ADVENTURES ON THE DEEP. With EngnvingaL 

SCENES FROM THE BISTORT OF THE GHBISTIAN CHURCH. WItb 
EngTSYinga. 
TNCIDENTS OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. With EogiSTlnga. 

nTORIES FROM EUROPEAN HISTOItr. WIfh EngnTingai 

T AST DATS OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS With Fnmtlviece. 

NATURAL HlffTORT OF BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, Ac With One 
Hundred EngnTinga. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, Ac. una 

THE WHALE AND ITS CAPTORS. By Chbbtbb. ISmo, doth plain, 
price la. 6d. Cloth, gilt hsaTea, 2a. 

BTOGRAPHT OF SELF-TAUOHT MEN. ISmo, doth plain, price la. 6d. 
Clotb, gilt le«reB,'9c 

DANGERS OF THE DEEP. With Ei^pnvings, ISmo, doth, gUt leaves, 
2a 

SCENES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
With Engravlaga, ISmo, doth, gilt learea, 2a 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON AND HISTORY OF FRANCE TO THE DEATH 
OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. With EngravhigB, 18mo, doth plain, price 
la 6d. Cloth, gilt leavea, 2a 
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R& SIGOURNEY'S POETICAL WORKS. With Steel Portrait. Jftno, 
doth, gilt leavea, 2a 



GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS, AND VICAR OF WAKEFIEIiX 
With Engravioga, ISmo, doth, gQt learea, 2a 

BOOK OF USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL KNITTINO AND ISHSTTISQ 
WORK. Square 16mo, doth, gilt learea, price 2a, with lUoatrationa 

DOOK OF CROCHET WORK. Square 12mo, doth, gilt learea, price 8a <M. 
With Illuatrationa 



T. KBLSOir AKD BOKS, LOOTOOV AVD EDINBURGH. 



SUPERfOR PftESERT BOOKS, 

roolaoim 8VO, cflotli extra, rtoiily gilt, 38. 64L 
Moroooo eieffant, 78. 

WAYSIDE FLOWER& Tales and Pencilings by Faitkt Fobksteb, (Mna 
JuDSov.) Foolscap Bra With two lieaatiftil Ulmniuated Plates. 

rB SOUVENIR. A Gift for all Seasons. Containing Tales, Poetry* and 
Music. With two beautiful illuminated Plates. 

THE KEEPSAKE: A Fireside Companion of Tales, Sketches, and Poetry. 
With two beautiftil illuminated Platesi 

EVENINGS AT DERLET MANOR. PencQIngs and ijketches .of the 
English Poets, and their FaTourite Scenes. 

THE GIFT BOOK OF BIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG LADIES.* By Miss 
Kbmdbick and Mas. Maria L. Child. With Engravings. 

BEAUTIES OF MODERN BRITISH POETRY. Systematically arrange 
by D. Grant, Esq., with fine Steel Frontispiece. 

BEAUTIES OF MODERN SACRED POETRY. Systematically arranged, 
with Preface; by W. M'Combik, Esq., Author of "Hours of Thought" 



DAILY TEXT BOOKS, ftc. 

GREEN PASTURES: or, Daily Food for the I>>rd'8 Rock. By the Rev. 
Jaxxs Shith. 82mo, doth gilt, price Is. Morocco, 28. 

STILL WATERS: or, Refreshment for the Lord's Flock at Eventide By 
the Rev. Jambs Sxxtk. 82mo, gilt, price Is. Morocco^ 2s. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY BREAD. A Text Book of Scripture Truth and 
Promises, for every day In the year. Square 48ma Roan plain, price 6d. 
Roan gilt, 9d. With tuck. Is. 

BIBLE READINGS ; or. The Christian's Daily Monitor, by the Rpv. Jamrs 
Smitb. Square 48ma Roan pUdn, 6d. Roan gat, 9d. With tuck, Is. 

ACHAPLET OF FLOWERS, comprising a Scripture Text, with a Gem 01 
Thought illustrating its meaning, for wery day in the year. Square 
48ina Roan plain, price 6d. Roan gilt, M. With tuck, Is. 

COMPANION BY THE WAY, FOR A CHRISTIAN PILGRIM. Sqnaro 
48ma Roan plain, price 6d. Roan gilt, 9d. With tuck. 1& 

rB SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL; or, "Falthftil is he that hath eaUed you." 
Square 48ma Roan plain, price 6d. Roan gUt, M. With tack. Is. 

rE FAITHFUL PR0M18ER. Square48ma Roan plain, price 6d. Boao 
gUt,9d. Withtndi:,lfc 
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T. SBIAOV ASD fiOJU, IiOnMHI AND EDISBURen. 



VALUABLE RELI8I0U8 W0RI8. 



GLAD TIDINGS; or. The Gotpel of FMce— A Series of Diilj Readings Ibr 
GhrUtien Diiclplea. By the Ber. Dr. Twekdib, author of ** Seisd Tbne 
and Harvest," Ac Fq>. 8vo, doth, 2fl. 6d. Gilt leaves, 8s. Moroooo elegant, 7b> 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR THE LORD'S HOUSEHOLD Bj the 
Rev. Jambs Smith, 18mo, doth gat, 28. Mor. plain, 8s. 6d. Mor. extra, Se- 

THE BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP AND HELPS TO DEVOTION. 
Bj the Rev. W. B. CLAax. Foolscap 8vo, doth, price 28l Gilt leste* 
Ss. M. If oroeoD antique, fis. 6d. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL TUNE BOOK, Gontainlng upwards of S70 of 
the most admired Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chaunts^ te. amnged fir 
fsnr voices, by Adam Wu«bt, Esq^ Organist of Rev. J. Angell Janer 
Chapd, Biimingham. Cloth, price 8s. 6d. Half morocco, 6s. 

ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. New and elegant edition. Foolscap Svn, dolb, 
price H. Gilt leaves. Si. M. Moroooo degant, 78. 

EUSHa By Kbdmmachkb, with Prefiace by BiGKSKSTrrH. Foolscap Bm, 
doth, price 2a, Gilt leaves, 3k 6d. Morocco elegant, 7c 



BOGATSKTS GOLDEN TREASURY. Foolscap 8vo, c]otI^ price SS. 
leaves, 28. (ML Morocco degant, 7& 



GUt 



FAMILY PICTURES FROM THE BIBLE. ISnKS doth, price la. M. <Hlt 
leaves, 2i. 

rE WORLD TO COME. By Isaac Wattsl ISmc^ doth, price Is. M. 
GUtleaTe^Ss. 

JENKS* FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTIONa ISmo, doth, price 
ls.<d. GUt leaves, SaL 

ASLEEP IN JESUS; or. Words of Consolation to Bereaved Parentc 
Ifimo^ doth, gilt edges, la. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY— Lives of Bncyan, Hall, aaid Heniy. By the 
Rev. Dr. Jamks Hamiltox. ISmo, doth, gilt leavesi la. 6d. 

BARROWS (DR. ISAAC) WHOLE WORKS, 8 velnmea 8va With Ufiei, 
by the Rev. James Hamxltdii, D.D., London. Cloth, price SSs. 

BISHOP HALL'S CONTEMPLATION& With Ufe^bjthe Rev. Jambs 
Hamiltov, D.D., London. One hsndsome volnme 8vo, price 7% 6d. 

BISHOP HORNED COMMENTARY ON THE PSALM& One volnme 8m 
price 68. 

L£IGHTON*S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORK& With Life. Oonpkia 
in one vnlnme 8vo, price 7a 6d. 

IJILNER'S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. OMiplstebi one 

iu. volume 8vo, price 10& 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. BIOBRAPHY, ftc 

CHINA: Sketches of the Countiy, RellgloD, and Cnstoms of the Chinese, 
niostrated. Royal 82mo, cloth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gilt, 1& 6d. 

THE ARCTIC REGION& Royal 82mo, cloth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gflt, 
ls.«d. 

THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFia By Cuxkykb. Royal 82mo, 
doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gUt, 1& 6d. * 

WATTS' SCRIPTURE HISTORT, Complete. Royal 82mo, doih, price 
ls.8d. Cloth gUt,l&6d. 

THE TOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. Royal 83mo, doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth 
gat, 1& 6d. 

■ 

THE GIRL'S BOOK. By Msa SioouBincT. Royal 82mo, dofh, price 
la. 80. aoth gat, U 6d. 

THE HOT'S BOOK! By Mrs. SioonsirsT. Ro}'al 82mov doth, price la. 3d. 
Cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

STEPHEN'S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. Royal 82mo, doth, price 
Is. 8d. Qoth gUt, la 6d. 

rB BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. Royal 82mc^ doth, price Is. 8d. 
Cloth gUt, 1& Gd. 

THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE ANECDOTE. 
Royal 82mo, doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gilt, l& (ML 

1? VENINGS AT HOME. Royal 82mo, doth, price Is. ad. Cloth gUt, U 9d. 

CURIOSITIES AND WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART. Royal 82nio, 
dotb, price U 3d. Cloth gUt, U 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Royal 82mo, doth, price Is. Sd. 
Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. Paradise Lost and Regained. Royal 
82mo, doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gUt, Is. 6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With Steer Portrait Royal 
82mo^ doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. Royal 82mo, doth, price 
ls.8d. Cloth gUt, la. 6d. 

FOX£*S BOOK OF MARTTRa B«yal8Smo, doth, priee la. 3d. Cloth 
gat,l8.6d. 

KIRKE WHITE'S POETICAL WORKSL With life by Sodthnt. Royal 
83mo, doth, price la. 8d. doth gUt, la. 6d. 

CHE£V£R*S MEMORIALS OF A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN. Royal 
82ino^ doth, price Is. 8d. Cloth gUt, la. 6d. 
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T. mUiSOlC AHD 8098, I<01ID0H AND BDINBUBGH. 



RELMHS' BRITISH UBRARV, IN OUSSiHED VOUIES. 

GLEAKINGS OF SACBED PHILOSOPHY. FoolBcap 8vo» doth, price 
l&6d. Gilt leaves, 28L 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEK Foolscap 8to, doth, price la. 6d. Gilt 
leaves, 38. 

riULES FOR ALL READER& Foolscap Svo, doth, price 1& 6d. Gilt 
A leaves, 28l 

STORIES FROM CHURCH HISTORT. Foolseap 8vo, doth, price la. 6d. 
GUt leaves, Ss. 

STORIES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. Foolscap 8vo, doth, price 
l8.6d. Gilt leaves, 3b. 



ELEBANT GIFT BBBKS. 

IBmo, with Eine mninixiated Frontiflpieees «nd Vignettee. 

THE CORONAL. Tales sad Pencillngs^ By Mss. L H. SioonsHST. 18mo, 
doth, gilt leaves, price 38. Morocco degant, 5s. 

THE GEM ; or, FIRESIDE TALES. ISmo, doth, price Ss. Morocco de- 
gant, 6b. 

CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. Br Mbs. Aksa Bache. ISmo, doth, price 3a. 
Moroooo elegant, ffs. 



Boyal 32ino, silt leaves, !■• 6d« Mor. extra* 3s. Sd. 



The Forget-Me-Not 

A Parting Gift. 

Gift of Love and SMendshlpL 

Songs of Home and Happin< 

Emhlems and Poetrj of Flowers. 

Spring Wild Flowers. 

Elijah the Tlshbite. 

The OUiey Hymns. 

Bogatdcy's Gdden Treasury. 

The Lady of the Lake. 



Mannioa. BylUr Walter Scott 
Paul and Virginia, and the Exiles 

of Siberia. 
Thomson*s Seasons, and fbe GMtleof 

Indolence. 
The Queen's Wake. By the Ettriek 

Shepherd. 
The Harp of Jndah. 
Annals of the Poor 
Stories and Sketches. By Todd. 



THE JEWEL GIFT BBGK8. 
32IIIO, oioui gau is- oaotn exua, gut, is. ed. 

The Keepsake. 
The Forget^Me-Kot. 



The Farewell Gift. 
The Remembrancer. 
The Poetry of Flowers. 



T ANGUAGE, POETRY, AND SENTIMENT OF FLOWBRa 48m«, doCh, 
-L< extra gilt, with beantiftil lUnnlnated FTOntispieee «nd Tignetttt, Is. 6d. 
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THE ROVAL JUVENIbE^ LIBBARVi 
qpth pirtn, prioe 28.. 6<L out leaves, 3i, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With Eight EngntTlngB from Designs 
by DiCXSS, GiLBKBT, Ac. 

ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Eight En/^^yings from 
Designs by Gilbrkt. 

THE HAPPT HOLIDAY& With Eiglit EngniTings from Designs by B, 
FOSTKR. 

HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. Witii Eight Engnvlngs from 
Designs by Gilbirt and Fostu. 



NEW SERIES OF VOUIHES FOB THE YOUIB. 
rooisoap avob 'i^arge Type. 

SUMMER DAYS; or, The Cousins. With beantifnl Frontispiece and 
YignettA Cloth; price Is. 6d. Gilt leaTes, Ss. 

HOME PRINCIPLES IN BOYHOOD. With beantifal Frontispiece and 
Vignettft Cloth, price Is. 6d. GUtle«Tea,3c 

HAROLD AND LEWIS, AND OTHER STORIES With beantiftd Frontis- 
piece and Vignettek Cloth* price Is. 6d. - Gilt leaTes, 9& > 

THE CHILDREN AND THE ROBIN, AND OTHER STORIES. With 
beantifril Frontispiece and Vignette, doth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaTes, 2s. 

OTO^Y OF THE MORETON FAMILY. With elegant Frontispiece and 
^ Vignette, doth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaTes, 3s. 

PEBBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE. With elegant Frontlspieeo and 
Vignette, doth, price Is. 6d. GUt leaTes, 38l 

ErVERBANK; or. The dUTord Family. With degant Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cloth, price Is. 6d. Gilt leaTes, 28l f 



rE HOLIDAY- GlfV FaKBOYS--«oiislStiHg«f>FI?6-VoUaief«fS&rie8 
In a Handsome Case, price Is. 6d. 

THE tlOLIDAY GIFT FOR GIRLS-consIstiog Of FlT« Volamef of Storiea 
In a Handsome Case, price Is. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

lamob Wltb Fine Frontlgpleoes and vtghettiii. 

THE GREAT SECRET; or, How to be Happy. Neatly bound in doth, 
price la. Gilt leaves, la. 64. 

rE COUSINS ; or, Lore One Another. Neatly bonnd In doth, price Is. 
Gilt leares, Is. 6d. 

ALLEN LUCAS; or. Youthful Decision. Neatly bound in doth, price 1& 
Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 

CHARLES LINN ; or. How to Observe the Golden Rule. Neatly bonnd in 
doth, price Ic Gilt leaves. Is. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN RULE ; or. Do to Others as you would have Others do to 
You. Neatly bound in cloth, price la Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

THE BASKF.T OF FLOWERS; or. Piety and Truth Triumphant Neatly 
bound in cloth, price is.^ Gilt leaves, la €dl ** 

LITTLE ROBINSON OF PARIS ; or, The Triumph of Industry. By Lucr 
Lahdov., Neatly bound in cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

THE STORY BOOK OF WONDERS IN NATURE AND ART. By Hb8. 
. Shkbwoodw Neatly bound in doth, price la Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

THE BOrS OWN BOOK OF STORIES FROM HISTORY. Neatly bound 
in doth, price la Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

THE TRIAL OF SKILL; or. Which is the Best Story? Neatly bound in 
cloth, price Is. Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

fTALES FOR THE YOUNG. By Miss Embubt. Neatly bound in dptli, 
■A price la Gilt leaves, la 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE POOR. By Lkqh Ricbkokd. Neatly bound in doth, 
price la Gilt leaves, la 0d. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. With Intboductior by Todd. Neatly 
bound in doth, price la Gilt leaves, Is. 6d. 



SABBATH LIBRARY FOR UHLE READERS. 
Prloe Stjqiwnoe eaoby wttli beantUtal gat oover* 



Life of Daniel By Mra Hooker. 
Life of Davids By Mra Hoolier. 
Todd's Lectures to Children. 



Anecdotes of the Bible. 
The Dairyman^s Daughter. 
The Negro Servant 



T. NIELSOV AVD SONS, LONDON AND EDINBDBOR. 
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HOME UBRARV FOR UHLE READERS. 

Price 6d. ea^ wttb beautiful gilt cover. 6r 9d. eaobf 

fiuicy dotli, gilt leaves. 

Jessie Graham; or, Frieods Dear, bat Sunshine and Shade; or. The Den- 



TVath Dearer. 
Blind Alice; or, Do Right, if 70a 

wiah to be Happy. 
Grace and Clara ; or, Be Just as well 

asGenerona 
Florence Amot; or. Is She Generous? 
Ellen Leslie; or, The Reward of Self- 

ControL 
Stories for Little Readersi Adorned 

with Pictures. First Series. 
Stories for Little Readers. Adorned 

with Pictures. Second Series. 
Lore Token for Children. 
A Kiss for a Blow ; ' or, Stories of Love 

and Kindness in the Touni^ 
Little Clara. 
Harry Bum& 



ham Family. 
Sister Mary's Stories. 
Stoi-y of the Walter Family. 
The Mother's Story, Ac 
The Wen- Spent Hour. 
Ellen CarroL 
Cousin Clara. 
Mary Ross. 

The Little Poetry Book. 
The Faithful Ddg, Ac 
The Play Hour, Ac 
James Thornton. 
Harry Sanford. 
Wild Flowers. 
Harry Edwarda 

Stories for the Toaag, First Serle& 
Stories fbr the Toung. Second Series. 



SABBATH STORIES FOR LITTLE READERS. 

Price One Yartliing each. 



Harriet and Edward, Slc 
The Almond Blossom, Ac 
James Simpson, Ac 



Little Charles. 
Hie Broken Flower. 
Sarah Williams. 



The Golden Key. 
The Way to be Happy 
Story of Theodore. 
And a rariety of others. 

Price One Halfpenny eacli. 

The Kind Little Boy, a». . 
Edith and Charles, Ac 
Stories on the Lord's Prayer. 

And a rariety of others. 



Price One Fenny each. 
The Children and the Dove. { Who Directs our Steps! 



Little Frank and his Letter. 
SaOor Boy ana his Bible. 



The Lark's Nest 
Lucy Bobefta. 



And a Tarlety ct others. 
Price Twopence each. 



Robert, Margaret, and Maria. 

Robert EllisL 

Honesty the Best Policy. 



The Morning Walk, ftc. 

Tlie Holidays; or, A Visit Home. 

Jane Scott 



And a variety of others. 
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SABBATtt STORtES FOR LITTLE READERS. 

Price ThzwpmM eaelu 

^th Frontfq»l6ee and Fictnre Oorer. 
The Axtiinr Family. | Mary Erana. 



The Little FalraHata. | Alfred SomerTille. 

And a variety of othen. 

Pxicso Pottrpenoo eacha 
With Frontbpiece and BeantlM Gilt Caver. 



Sarah and Lanrap 
Boae and Looiaa. 
Bobert and Emily. 



William fiartleft. 
Ellen Uorriaon. 
Alfred SlngletDo. 



And a variety of othera. 



Price Sixpence each. 
With iVontispiece and Beautiful Gilt Cover. 

Helen Uanrice. I Ellen Hart 

The Handeraon Family. | Helen and her Cooain. 

And a variety of othera. 



Juife-Beady. a aerie* of l^eantM i^ > 
PICTURE REWARD CAftDS, 
Eaeh containing a Hymn and a neat Engravtef. 
Price Sd^, ML, 4d., and 6d. per dozen. 



NEW PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

UKCLE TOUT PICTURE BOOK. In verae. Dedicated, by permisafon,' to 
Her Grace the Dncheaa of Sutherland. Small Quarto, price 6d. 

A BMMt pltMing and huppf adapUtfcm of the Icadliig inddenti in Xn. Sto««^ intarMdng 
«orktotlMuiidentMidttng*adtMMiofth«yoiiaif«are«den. It it admlnbly fltlad to prov« 
a fwrottrito in tlM nanarj Ubntfy, »nd no Ugh«r reoon)in«nd»ti«n can be na«dcd for it than 
tlkii, that the poem wbloh ooMtitote lH tSM featoirai are tnax the pea of the gifted poetaM, 
XlH FnmeaB Browne. 

SIMPLE HANS, AKD OTHER FUNNT PICTURES AMD STORISa 
Kumeroua Engravings. Small Quarto, price M. 



Thb b one of the nuMt hamorout books erer pabltalied for the nunery, while Ht tbo 
time It li itlU more calculated for instruction and amoaement, and cannot foil to benefti* 
while it delighti ila yonng readen. The numeroai UtoIj Hlostrationa are dedgned with a 
■paelal view to the tartasof ehildrn;aod while thej are toll of spirit, the/ are' Jtat toA m 
a clever child might be auppoeed to execote. 



M 





